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createst masters of Elocution now fiving : the ueond is from Mr. Kbxit, an able pro* 
fessor in the Uniyersity of Upper Canada. 

Mr. Samuel Kirkham of Baltunore, known to many of our citixens as the author of 
a popular English Grammar, has published " An Essay on Elocution, designed for the 
use of schools and private learners." After a careful perusal of this work, 1 am de- 
cidedly of opinion, that it is the only mtcceasful attempt of the kind. The rules are 
copious, and the author's explanations and illustrations are happily adapted to the 
comprehension o^ leamera. Mo school should be without this book, and it ought to 
find a place in tne Ubrary of every gentleman who values the attainment of a just 
and forcible elocution. Pittsburg Mercuryy April 18, 1834. 

The Essay now before us, needs not depend on any former work of its author for a 
l)orrowed reputation : it has intrinsick merits of its own. It la^s down principles 
clearly and concisely. It presents the reader with many new and judicious selections 
both in prose and poetry ; and altogether evini^es great industry, combined with taste 
and ingenuity. - Courier qf Upper Canada^ Yotkj Oct. 12, 1833. 

Of the talent and jud^ent of Mr. Kirkham, we have already had occasion to speak 
fai terms of honest praise. His work on Elocution raises him still higher in our esti 
mation, for we find it (and We have perused it attentively, and with the utmost pleasure) 
one highly calculated to mend the manners, and correct the taste, of a certain barbar* 
ous class of readers and declaimcrs that, at present, infest almost every rank in so- 
ciety. Besides this, the book would be of great utility in schools— such a one as has 
long been wanted; and we are glad to see it forthcoming. In his selections, th) 
autnor has displayed his usual tact and abill^. k abounds in beautlAil extracts, and 
Judicious illustrations and remarks. Baltimore Visiter^ July^ i833. 

We think Mr. Kirkham's Elocution worthy of publick patronage, and, have no doubt 
that, were it introduced into our academies, it would be found a most valuable boo^ 
both to the teacher and pupiL The fiunihar and forcible style of Mr» Kirkham, so 
justly admired in his work on Grammar, is fully preserved in his work before us. 

Eastern Shore Whig^ March 18, 1834. 

Mr. Kirkham has pertbrmed a very acceptable service to teachers, by presenting 
them with this " Essay." The selections are remarkably judicious ; the arrangement 
good ; the rules, simple and perspicuous. Iflational InteUigencery July 7, 1834. 

Ko part of education, equally important, is so generally neglected as Elocution; 
and this neglect arises principaUy from the want of some suitable book on the subject. 
In my opinion, Mr. Kirkham's Essay is a work every way calculated to supply this 
want, and is &r better adapted to the use of schools ana private learners, than any 
other system with which I am acquainted. S. CAVERNO. 

Leunstown Academy^ N. Y. Oct>. 7, 1833. 

Mr. B. F. Winchester :— Sir, I have examined the " Essay on Elocution'* by Samuel 
Kirkham.— It clearly explains and illustrates tho principles of the science, anc^ with 
diligence on the part of the student, casnot fidl to answer the end designed. I could 
wish that the last chapter of part firsts might be read by every clergyman in the 
world. Respectfully, yours, (Rev.) S. 6. WINCHESTER. 

Philadelphia, July 22, 1334. 

Mr. Kirkham : Dear Sir, In the course of thirQr years' experience in teaching Eng- 
lish Grammar and Reading in this city, no event of the kind has so highly gratified me. 
as the opportunity you have a£fbrdea me of examining your English Grammar ana 
treatise on Elocution. I most heartily acknowledge, that, upon a careful and thorough 
perusal of them, I find that every &ci{ity which I have so often needed, but never 
before found, is exactly fbmishea ;— principles are clearly and concisely laid down, 
and very hajopity adapted to the eomprehetmim of the Itarner. Thoroughly con* 
vhiced of their utility, I shall lose no time is hitrooucingthem both into my schooL 

Nathaniel webs 

Bartford^ Conn, Aug. 20^ 1834. 
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A nliPAGB is to the render, whet % feaee is to a horse, when it oh- 
stmets his progress to a 6ekl of sprfmttag herhege, which he Gcmsiders 
himself jastifiable to eater )yy leapiaff over the barrier. The reader 
wades through a long preface with as much relactanee, as he would 
pass throagh the ordeal of a eefemo&ionB iatrodaction to a large assem- 
Mage of goests, whea invited to dine with a stranger. This repugnance 
to preface-reading) doubtless, arises out of the fact, that prefaces are gen- 
eralljr dull, and often but the prelude to a still duller book. 

To the author, a preface is considered as privileged ground. Upon 
fids arena, he deems hiaweif at lib^tj to act without restraint-^o tyr- 
annise over the time and patience of his reader, by giving a loose rein 
to his fancy, and by pursuing a coarse as wayward and foreign to the 
sttbfeet before him as either his pedantry or his vanity may dictate. In 
the after pages of his work, he considers himself under obligation occa* 
sionally to east a sidelooff glance at the subject he is professing to dis- 
c«ss, and to pay some little respeet to the laws of unity, and to a syslem- 
atick arrangement of his thoughts. We cannot, therefore, but admire 
this bountiful provision securea to him bjr the power of custom, by which 
provision he is allowed, after having toiled through the tedious task of 
aanafacturiiig a ponderous volume^ here to throw off the shackles, and 
reVel over this licensed comer of his field, and become as familiar, and 
egotistical, and inane, as his conscience and common sense will permit. 
&at it might be well for some writers (myself incladed, undoubtedly) 
to consider that custom is a fickle dame, and that reason is not always 
feund in alliance with her. 

On this subject, however, custom has not Seen so parsimonious as to 
eeafine her liberality exclusively to the author. If she has granted him 
the privilege of being dull and prolix in his preface, she has as 
obligiagly favoured the reader wita the privilege of escaping from his 
prefaioiy duhiess and prolixity, by skmnng over them, and by com- 
mencing at the proper beginning of his book. And now, with becoming 
candour, I announce to my very gentle reader, that if he begins to grow 
weary of my own prosing, t shall not deem it unkind or uncourteous in 
him, should he avail himself of his privilege by breaking off at the close 
of this sentence, and by turning over to the pages which follow this my 
prelusive disembogue meat ; for, on the score of prolixity, I do not hold 
Btyself bound, under cover of my privilege^ to show him any mercy. I 
have on hand a bundle of disorderly and incoherent ideas, which are 
auite clamorous to be released from bondage ; and beine veiy conscien- 
ttoas, and compassionate withid, I seldom have the hardihood to turn a 
deaf ear to the cries of the distressed. It is, therefore, altogether for the 

turpose of fulfilling a moral dutv, that I give these fugitives their free- 
om, and allot them a place in t^is, the most suitable, part of my work. 
Prefaces generally open with a stupid apology for the sin of boring the 
fahlick with another book. But a TOok shoiud be its own and its only 
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whether he is able to manage his subject in a more masterly manner 
than his predecessors have done, or even if he has deceived himself in 



i weight to sinK still lower his drowning < 

An apology is generally deemed a mark of modesty in an author ; but 
whether he render in this token of diffidtMe as an atonement for the 
transgression of thrusting himself between his predecessors and the pub- 
lick, or whether he boldly assert his superior!^ over them, is of little 
moment ; for, by the very act of writing and publishing, he assumes such 
superioritv. 

Of all the " labours done under the san,'^ the .labours of the pen meet 
with the poorest reward. Even in this a^e of much light and more 
reading, an author is often compelled to live on short allowance, and 
trudge on foot, whilst his more fortunate bookseller revels in luxury,- 
and rolls along in his coach. An ignorant fellow may easily grow rich 
by selling almanacks, tape, toys, turnips, and teakettles, where a talented 
author would starve. 

Writers of dull books, ^however, if patronised at all, are rewarded be- 
yond their deserts. We are under no obligation to sympathize with 
those authors who have " passed their nights without sleep, in order to 
procure it for their readers." The cumbrous labours of such men prove 
unavailing, from an apparently trifling difference of opinion between 
them and the world which they aUem|>t to enlighten. With an honest 
zeal they maintain, that their productions are brilliant, but the world 
perversely denounces them as execrable : and thus, merely by being 
outvoted^ their ponderous tomes soon lumber down into the tomb of for- 
^etfulness. As in raising CTain, the quantity of sound wheat is dimin- 
ished by a rank ^owth of the straw, so, in the production of books, 
the amount of solid information they contain, seems to decrease in pro- 
portion to the fecundity of the crop. 

By reflecting upon the pains and penalties of book-making, and the 
deplorable fate which awaits the vast majority of those who join the 
crafty one might naturally conclude, that (ne experiment of authorship 
has become so hazardous as to deter fresh adventurers from entering 
the field ;. but such a conclusion is so far from being justified by fhcts, 
that it would seem as if the number of authors were increased in a 
ratio corresponding with the increase of the difficulties and dangers 
which beset their path. Indeed, in modem times, authorship has be- 
come a mania, or, perhaps I should say, an epidemick, which appears to 
be infectious, and which threatens to inundate our land, and leave it en- 
cumbered with sand and rubbish. 

To the no small annovance of the community, this alarming malady 
has particularly affectea the honourable fraternity of teaehers ; and 
thereby plungea many a thriving family into deep — mystification and 
doubt. When one of them happens to blunder on to the track of a 
straggling idea that he deems unique, or to get hold of a foolish conceit, 
or a new-fangled notion, every intellectual- current in his cranium runs 
riot, and gives him no rest, until be has it written out and— ;>nii«erf. 
Hence, the onerous amount of maudlin abortions in the shape of school 
books which is annually disgorged from the press. Without once taking 
into consideration the enormous difference between carping at the defi- 
ciencies, and condemning the faults, of others, and that of avoiding 
fauUs and supplying deJicundeSf and, losing sight, also, of the important 
• uism, that knowledge derived from experience, in order to subserva 
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way WistfA pappose either immmhorMif,or » it»Mriiic»tio]i to bnsiaesi, 
nMi be drswft from HMwaw^ mfwii— e, mefty oCilieae boo]t>«io]kmfs 
eeem to t^lse it ibr graateO) dutt, u> be alil^to raise i^ansible objeoMiB 
to the books that have iaUoQ ia their way, aad to profess experience in 
teaching a particular science, constitute the grand climacterick of all that 
is requisite in order to form a successful wriier upon that science. But 
it is not tbe man who has m^ly taughiy of who has taught langy or who 
is able to point out defects in authors, that is capable of enlightening the 
world in tne respective sciences which have encaged his attention ; but 
the man who has taught hhfU. It is the man of genius and enterprise, 
he who has brought to the task of his calting uncommon powers of dis- 
crimination and a sound judgment, and whose ambition has led him, 
not to rest satisfied with following the tedious routine of his predeces- 
sors, but to strike out a new and a better track, or, at least, to render 
smoother and brighter the path long trodden. It is to such men, and 
such onljr, that we are indebted for i^ our great improvemeots in the 
c(xistruction of eiementarv works for schools and private learners. 

Book-makers are too ouen like office-seekers, who first procure the 
place, and then bethink themselves cNf the qualifications necessary to the 
discharge of its duties. They too frequently set down merely to make a 
book, without considering, either the importance of the undertaking, or 
whether they possess the qualifications requisite for its successful ac- 
complishment. But the course pursued by such writers, is as evidently 
inverted as that which would inance one to read a discourse backwards, 
or to commence a speech with the peroration, and close it with the ex- 
ordium, or to attempt to discover the sources of the Nile, by strolling 
down the banks of the Scamander. There is not, perhaps, a more preva- 
lent and mischievous errour than that which supposes the writers of bad 
books to be an innocent set of beings, who do little or no harm, unless, 
indeed, it is that which imagines that the authors of good books, are gen- 
erally rewarded according to their merit. Bad books are like bad 
medicines, which, when they do no good, are sure to produce ill efiects. 
If bad books were entirely neutral, they would, of course, have no evil 
tendency ; but the misfortune is, they are much read, and lead their un- 
fortunate votaries into errour. One who is pursuing the path of errour, is 
certainly farther from truth than he was before he set out, for it leads 
directly from her temple.; and before he can enter this temple, he has 
to retrace his steps. ' 

But does not the pvblick always discriminate between merit and de- 
merit, and distribute its rewards accordingly % Far from it. The publick 
is, indeed, a potent umpire, and one that opens a liberal purse to its /»- 
vourUes; but to its greatest kenefactors^ it generally proves a heartless 
tyrant, by taking care, that they shall first be duly starved to death, and 
then handed over to posterity for their reWarc^, which come in the 
shape of monuments, reared to perpetuate their memories. 

The truth is, the general mass are not proper judges of books. Hence, 
their liability to be deceived. How often are they robbed of their time, 
by poring over pages of trillinff, inane, and uninstructive matter— to the 
perversion of their taste, and the debasement of their minds — ^when thvs 
mispent time, were it devoted to the perusal of works filled with sound 
sense and solid instruction, would afibrd them an intellectual banquet 
from which they might arise with minds refreshed and richly stored 
with that wisdom which adorns and dignifies human nature, elevates 
man to his proper rank in the scale of being, and qualifies him to ftilfil, 
with honour and usetUlness, his various offices in life. 
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But schoU-books, more especially, as they fUl into the hands of chil- 
dren and yoath — of such as pecnliarly need lights to guide them, and 
encouragetaents to excite them, when defective or erroneous, are more 
pernicious than any others ; for they prove either false guides, which 
lead their readers astray, or no guides, which leave them in darkness. 
Hence, such books are worse than no books. Whiat, then, is to be 
done, in order to avert the evil influence of bad books---an evil which 
has been rapidly increasing ever since Cadmus had the kindness to in- 
vent letters 1 — If this evil cannot be remedied, surely it may be easily 
retarded in its progress. Let parents,' and guardians, and publick func- 
tionaries, at once set themselves at work to elevate the profession of 
school-keeping to the rank and dignity of the oiherj less important, learned 
professions, by increasing the ssuaries of instructers, so much as to enlist 
m this noble calling, none but men of genuine talents and truly liberal 
acquirements, and, not only will bad books soon hide their diminished 
heads, but the youth of our country will receive twice as good an edu- 
cation as they now do, at a less expense^ because, in a/ar shorter time. 

'When we reflect upon the mighty influence which early impressions 
have over the minds and conduct ofmen, the importance of putting good 
books into the hands of the young, as well as, of giving them proper, 
oral instructions, presents itself with increased magnitude. Errours im- 
bibed in early lire, are seldom rooted out in riper years. As a mere 
pebble may turn the course of a stream at the lountain-head, so, a vir- 
tuous hint, or a poisonous errour, instilled, into the mind of a jrouth, may 
not only influence hi.s career through this life, by directing him into the 
path of honour and usefuhiess, or by leading him into the road of infamy 
and disgrace, but its influence may extend to his well or ill being through 
the endless a§^s of eternity. 

It may be justly said, that teachers and authors, in no small degree, 
preside over the destinies of a free people. Accordiog to the bias which 
they give to the minds of those who receive instructions from them, 
they either exalt or lower the dignity of a nation. How high a meed 
of praise, then, does he merit, whose labours are successful in improving 
our systems of learning in such a manner as to give a new impetus to 
the intellectual energies of the rising generation ! The seeds of knowl- 
edge which he sows, will be continually springing up in a more and 
more genial soil, as generation succeeds generation, and will produce 
more and more abundantly those luxuriant germes of liberty and science 
which adorn, and beautify, and polish, and exalt a free people. The 
benefits of his labours will shine forth with increasing lustre through 
those brilliant geniuses who will hereaAer arise and pour fresh floods 
of light into the moral world— streams that will blaze along the track 
of time, bearing light and glory down to the remotest posterity. 

When we tase into consideration the vast and growing resources of 
our country, and associate them with the intellectaal advancement she 
has already made, it may not be altogether forlorn to hope, nor chimer- 
ical to suppose, that the day is not remote in which the attention of our 
, statesmen and publick functionaries generally, will be more singly direct- 
ed to the all-important object of raising our literary character to a far 
loftier height than has hitherto been attained by any nation. In such a 
day of prosperity as this, when it has become a moot point of national 
legislation how to dispose of surplus reven/ue — ^when the highest honours 
and rewards await the man of genius and scientifick enterprise, what 
but the want of enlightened views and liberal measures can prevent lit- 
erary, and scientifick, and political, and religious knowledge, from soon 
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tffwiag throQgli our land in channels broad and deep—knowledse, pore 
aa the mpnntain rill, abondant as the waters of the ocean 1 What but 
the want of such riews and sach measures, can prevent this republick 
from soon raising a literary, as well as a political, standard, that shall 
wave as a proud beac(Hi to all the nations of the earth 1 I must confess 
my unwillingness to abandon the hope, that to us such a day of national 
prosperity and literary pre-eminence is rapidly rolling on — ^a day in which 
our statesmen will become far more enlightened and liberalized; when 
talented authors will be more substantially encouraged ; the profession of 
teaching, elevated ; and bad books, discarded j when our national dig- 
nity, rising in its literarjr greatness, will shed an undying halo of glory 
around our political horizon ; when our publick institutions will extend 
their civilizing, and humanizing, and christianizing influence over 
every island, sea, and mountain, and penetrate the remotest comers of 
the earth — a day. in which Europ|e, Asia, and Africa, will thankfully 
look up to her for light and direction, and be proud to imitate her noble 
example — an era of literary redemption, and the advent of science, in 
which national prejudices will be overthrown, national animosities, 
trampled down, national restrictions, rescinded^ and the sons of science 
rise up^in every republick, and kingdom, and country, and hold commun- 
ion at the fountain of Apollo — in snort, a literary millennium, in which 
the Alps will salute the AUeganies, the Himalayas will make obeisance 
to the Andes, the Niger, the Volga, the Ganges, and the Nile, will 
claim kindred with the Columbia, the Mississippi, and the Colorado, 
and the waters of the Caspian and of the Superiour, will rise up and em* 
brace each other. 

Courteous reader, lest, by this time, you i?iay think me inclined to be 
garrulous, if not flig/Uyj upon topicks quite foreign to the subject before 
me, I will now put a bridle upon my wajrward thoughts, and lead them 
directly into the channel marked out for preface-makers by the good old 
rules of criticism. Possibly the following pages will justify the conclu- 
sion, that the author of them does not possess the qualifications which 
he has prescribed as indispensable to the successful writer ; and that, 
whilst he deals out his censures to others with an unsparing hand, he is 
himself guilty of greater faults than those he condemns. Every one knows 
how much easier it is to point out faults, than to produce original ex- 
cellences. But whatever may be the defects of the work now merging 
into being, as author and compiler of it, I have one strong consolation, 
which is,~ that its utility will not depend alone on the efforts of my own 
talents. If the pages peimed by myself ^ present little that is new and use- 
ful, a redeeming virtue may be claimed, by presenting in those which 
follow f much that has been long tried in the crucible of criticism, and 
which, like pure gold, has been found always to grow brighter hy the 
process of refining. 

It may not be altogether inappropriate, in passing, for me to explain 
the grounds on which is^based the presumption of my coming forward 
to enrol my humble name upon the list of authors on Elocution. It is 
well known, that, but a few Vears ago, the tide of grammatical science, 
as it pertains to the English language, was at a very low ebb in our 
country, as weljl as in Great Britain. What the enorts of a few in- 
dividuals have since done to swell this tide, and conduct it into the 
humblest walks of life, is ecjually known. Among those who have suc- 
cessfully laboured in the philological field, Mr. Lindley Murray stands 
forth in b(^d relief, undeniably at the head of the list. That the writer's 
own labours in the same field, have also contributed, in some degree, to 
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eiS$ct thnt great reTolntipn ^rMch hna reecikl!)r talreft plaee with MSA-t^ 
fo the duhivatiott of mmmatxiAit science, antf I0hick so Bigbly fedcnmda 
to the honour and riory^ of the a*fr in which we lin, he is profld to be- 
Here, dinee the days of Lowth, fio other work on grBmmar, Mttr-> 
lay's excepted, has been so faroorably receired by the publick as his 
own. 

As one proof of this he woald nientiDn, that within the last 512; yearSf 
it has passed through/^ edUums.* By its nnfolding, and explaining, 
and applying the principles of grammar, it has brought this hitherto 
abstruse science within the reach of the humblest capacity, and thereby 
encouraged thousands, and tens of thousands, to acquire a knowledge 
of this important branch of learning, who, otherwise, would have pa^ed 
it by with neglect. 

In the interiour of Pennsylvania and the Slate of New York, in the 
Western States, in the lower regions of the Mississippi valley, and in 
many other sections of our couniir into which the author's work has 
penetrated, and beconie the general text-book in grammar, the number 
of those who are now successfully -cultivating a knowledge of this 
science, is nearly or quite twice as great as it was before his treatise 
was introduced; and in many neighlxiurhoods, it has more than quadru- 
pled. This flattering success, then, of his first essay in authorship, has 
encouraged him to adventure upon another branch of science which, 
for some years past, has particularly engaged his attention. That he is 
capable of doing ample justice to his present subject, he has not the 
vanit^r to imagine ; but if his knowledge drawn from observation, and 
experience in teaching elocution, enable him so to treat the science as 
to call the attention of some to its cultivation^ and induce others more 
capable than himself to write upon it, he will thereby contribute his 
mite towards rescuing from neglect a branch of learning which, in its 
important bearings upon the prosperity of the free citizens of this great 
republick, stands second to none : and thus, in the consciousness of having 
rendered a new service to his country, he will secure the reward of his 
highest ambition. Should this first edition be at all greeted by the 
ft-iendsof science, he will endeavour to improve his work, and ultimately 
send it forth with less imperfections resting upon its head. 

Some may think, that, in a few instances, the author has taken an 
undue liberty with the style of the writers whose labours he has appro- 
priated. But when it is considered, that this work is designed chiefly 
to be read in schools, where grammatical improprieties would be ex- 
tremely injurious to the germinating taste of tne voung reader, it will 
doubtless be conceded, that the sacrilege of disturbing the monuments 
of the dead — the profanation of removing a little of the rust and rubbish 
which adhere to the precious gems of an antiquated, or even of a modem, 
author, is, on the whole, a lighter transgression than either to neglect to 
ftimish the rich banquet, or to get it up in a slovenly manner. 

The scientifick portion of this manual, is far more defective than it 
would have been, had not the author, since making arrangements for 
publLshingit, been prevented, by unfavourable, unforeseen, and uncontrol- 
lable circumstances, from devotinjs: half that time and attention to its 
composition and arrangement, which even a tolerable degree of excel- 
lence in execution, required. His highest aim has been to treat the 
subject briefly and practicdUf-i and thereby to render his work ascfid 
to such as have but little leisure to devote to this science. 

*1i has nowaSSS) paned through avtr one kmtdret^ and tmeniy edMane. 
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in the selected part, he has endearonred to present such pieces as are 
calculated to caltivate the tasUj enlighten the understanding, improye 
the jadgment, and establish the morsds of the young, and, at the same 
time, to inspire them with a fondness for reading, and a desire to excel 
in the science of elocution. 

In conclusion, it affords the author no small degree of pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the obligation he is under to Dr. James Rush, who, with a 
liberality peculiar to superiour minds, and a courtesy exercised only by 
accomplished' men, tendered to the author, in the compilation and ar- 
rangement o[ his work, such a use of his own, admirable treatise on the 
" Philosophy of the Human Voice," as he might think proper to make. 
This remark will sufficiently explain to the reader, the grounds of that 
lUiense by which the author has drawn so many of his best materials 
from the rich depository alluded to.* 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

Mankind are more frequently sway-ed by prejudice than reason. 
Reason has a clear eye ; but prejudice is blind, and either clings tena- 
ciously to old doctrines and time-worn systems, or ^opes forward in im- 
minent danger of stumbling upon the dark mountains, of errour. Hence, 
new systems generally meet with more opposers than adyocates ; ana 
hence, too, bad systems and false doctrines, on their first promulgation, 
gain as many proselytes as those that are genuine and useful. We 
need not wonder, then, that philosophers haye been imprisoned, states- 
men banished, poets staryed, apostles beheaded, and that the Sayiour 
of men was crucified, while dupes and impostors have been counte- 
nanced, honoured, and eyen deified. Nor need we be astonished that 
eyery successful improyement in science an/l the arts, has gained its 
popularity only by slow degrees. That reformer, therefore, who would 
succeed, must not attempt, at once, any great innoyation. It is in ac- 
cordance with this maxim, that I haye undertaken to do but a little in 
the following Essay. 

They who haye long groped in the darkness of a dungeon, cannot 
bear to be suddenly ushered into the full glare of a noonday's sun. 
How can it be expected, then, that those who have hitherto been con- 
tent to read, or rather, try to read, without a knowledge of any of the 
principles of reading, can be persuaded to adopt, at once, all the princi- 

fles of the science 1 Believing it better to do a lUtle good, than no good, 
have contented myself, for the present, with presenting to the publick, 
ifnly those principles of elocution thai I deem most important in practice, 
leaving it for a future opportunity, or to those who may succeed me, 

* It is the design of the Author to pablish, in the coarse of a year or two, a Sb(iu>l 
to this work, ana soon to follow that by a treatise on Rhbtobiok. He may likewise 
deem it advisable to pablish an Intbowotion to tliis Essay. 



to give a more extnisive and comptefe tres^tise upon the sttbjeet. To a 
man who is wanderings in the dare, a farthiog candle is better tfafloi no 
%ht 
' Inattention, to prtncifles in oat systems of instruetion, has long been 
oomplained of by the discerning few ; and, althoQgh some slight refor* 
mation in regard to this point, has tak^ j^ce in our schoc^s, yet the 
greatimportance of it, is still, both bf teachers and parents, too gener- 
ally overlooked. That (he examination and investigation of princi* 
pies, in any art or science, are highly calctflated to call into active ei- 
ercise the reasoning faculties, is universally admitted. How incon- 
sistent is it, then, to thiok of teaching children to read, without causing 
them to pay attention to the principtes of reading !*^It is hoped that so 
gross an absurdity as this, will not much longer disgrace our sdioois 
and seminaries of learning. 

The investigation and application of the principles of elocution, as 
well as the study of the pripcinles of grammar, arithmetick, philosophy, 
phrenology, and so forth, tenet not only to develop and expand the In- 
tellectual powers, but, also, in a preeminent degree, to cultivate the. 
taste, and refine the mind. 
We boast of our liberal institutions, and of our admirable forxn of 

fovernment : nay, more ; of pur intelligence. It is admitted that we 
ave done much for the cause of learning; but who cannot perceive, 
that mnph remains to be done befoie we can justly lay claim to that 
noble and refined excellence which ought to adorn a great, a prosper- 
ous, and a free people 1 Who will deny, that, in the general scramble 
after wealth, most of our citizens overlook the refined, the hemiUfuL, in 
their too eager pursuit of the useful? Who will depy, that, with US| 
even at the present day, the Mandard value of every discovery and imr 

grovement m- science and the arts, is not, (as it ongnt to be,) the amount 
; will add to the happiness ojT man — is not, its tendency to enlighten, 
to refine, to liberalize him, and elevate him in the scale of being ; but 
•p-tts ability to improve his condition in the mere matter of dollars and 
cents?— ^m that most of our systems of education, as well as the 
' branches taught in our schools, are exclusively shaped to this end ? — 
' Imtelligencb ! And is this our standard at intelli^nce, fiowing from 
our boasted principles of enli|^tened freedojtn 1 Has refinement, has 
eUganc€^oi}inn% to do with national excell^ce, with national great- 
ness 1 Shall it any longer be said, that the l:^eath of liberty bights the 
fine arts, and banishes refinement 1 Shall American freemen merit 
the reproach of being a nation of misers ?-— I leave it to the legislators 
and statesmen of our country to answer these interrogatories, and to 
say, whether a state of prosperity has not arrived, which would justify 
a more liberal course of policy in regard to our school-sjrstems and 
the encouragement of the fine arts— a course embracing, not only the 
useful, but, also, the elegant: — and especially to decide, whether refine" 
ment of manners (whiph would naturally flow firom such a course of poli- 
cy) wonld be dangerous to the liberties of our country. 

U* To the teacher it may be proper to remark, that one hundred aud 

eighty pasfes of this third tditumy exactly correspond with the same 

^ paAcs of the second edition; but that other parts oi the work have been 

enlarged, and slightly altered, and, it is hoped, for the better. In order 

to prevent farther alterations, however, the work has been stereaifped. 
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KEY 

To the Characters Employed in this Work. 

The Falling Inflection of the yoice is indicated by the grays aeoeilt : .^v 
thus, )\ 

The Rismg Inflection, by the acute accent : ''''"}{ 
The Circumflex or Wave, by the circumflex ;----- ri 

A tonick or vowel sound that is to be prolonged, by diis charac- 
ter - placed over the vowel : thus, - - - - - &«I5fi 

A short vowel sound, by this " placed over the vowel : thus, K 9 X b tt 

The shortest Rhetoncal Pauses oy ^100 dots c (.») - 
A longer Rhetorical Pause, by three :(...) " - - .•• 

k longer still, by /<mr ;(....) - * •• - - - .... 

Words italieised, are to receive a moderate degree of enq>hatick 

force; aSi -------.-. man 

Words in small gaphcaxs. a higher degree of the same ; - - - mait 
Words in CAPITALS, a degree still li^hert «^ - ^ - • MAN 
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The Figured Vowels employed in pronoune 
pages, are used in accordance with mr* Wall 
Dictionary: thus, 



g words at the bottom of ib% 
rs Key, as adopted in Cobb's 



Fite, fir, fall, f4t, — mi, mJt, — ^plne, p{n,^n6, m&Te, nftr, n6t, 
^tdbe, tib, bftll— 611— piftnd— <Aiii, this. 



ADDRESS TO TEACHERS. 



9^ t Kiae^^n^pa^^ the author has intimated, that most inttrtzcters ^ 

Sq^^ffbly deficient m their knovledi^e of elooution. ^ The rcg^oach contauv 
[ i6 tms allusion, was not lerelledsdlely at teachers. That mev are both 
muliy and amenable for all ^eir pedagogical sins of omission, the author 
can qanlly be S9 uncharitable as to believe. In their laudable and laborious 
eallinft he is aware that they have many difficulties to contend with, many 
obstacles to surmount, many evils to encounter. Among these might be men- 
tioned, bad books, perverse children, ignorant parents^ and lean aalarie$. It 
is not, therefore, reasonable to expect, that, while their means and-trpportu' 
nities are thus utterly inade<!uate to such a task, teachers can accomplish 
every thing which the enlighten^ and liberally-minded desire to see gained 
by the noble business of instructing. 

But notwithstanding all that may be said in extentiation of the defects and 
negfligences of teachers, the dignitv and usefulness of their high calling, 
mainly depend npon themselves. If thejr choose to elevate their profession, 
by acting m concert, they havf the power to do it. It behooves all, then, who 
are thus devoted to the be^it interests of their fellow-beings, to look well to 
their qualificatioi|9 and their 4oing&, and to aed if there is not yet left room fat 
improvement* 

It is not the anthor s object etther to dogmatize, or to sermonize, to a cla^ 
of men in wliich many are to be found with whose names he wotild deem it 
a ki|;h honour to be permitted to associate his own as an egual ; but he id 
ihxions, if possible, to point a remark that will excite a spint of emulation 
duiiong the roiritless, of ambition in the unambitious, and awaken aU to a 
sense of the Mgh responsibMities of their calling, and of the undying honoi^ra 
which will hallow the fome of those who ex^l in it. In accordance with 
this object, he begs leave to call the attention of teachers to the small work 
which he now presents to the pnfolick, and to themselves in particular ; and, 
at the same time, without arrogance or fkwning sycophancy, to express a 
hopO) that it will be found worthy to occupy a place as a class-book iii 
schools^ and travel the rounds of nsefulness as the relative and feUow>com- , 
panion of " English Grammar ift familiar Lectures"— in reference to the ex- 
traotdinaiy and unexpected sticcess of which work, he may doubtless be per* 
mitted emphatically to say with Prospero, ^'Tour breath has filled my 
sails." 

U* All necessary directions in regard to the method of teaching from this 
manual, will be found where they owit to he—tU3p&ned through the pages qf 
0u i0orff.~lt may be added, that the selected portion of this work, -wm be 
found a suitable accompaniment of his Grammar, as a set of convenient and 
u^ftu EzsRcisiBs 117 rAiUsisO. In onier to adapt them to this purpose, 
tKe ayithOlr has taken much pains to correct them, and rendor them gram* 
matical. 

It i^ to ba hoped that no teachor among those who have not hitherto paid 
attention to the principles of reflding| will oe €^f^i4 tq adc^t this trsatise as a 
text-book. Most of the princj|>les may be easily understood and applied in 
practice. Hence, an enterprisina: instructor may venr readily qualify himself 
to teach elocution, by the very efforts he must employ in communicating a 
knowledge of it to his pupils. It will be far better for the learner to under* 
stand one-half of the principles of the science, than none of them. Let no 
oiie» then, be afraid to und^rtak^, 

8. KIRKHAM* 

BaUivwre, Jiily 26, 188>. 



PART I, 



ESSAY ON ELOOUTION. 



ELOCUTION. 



Elocution treats of the Just pronunciation of 
words arranged into sentences, and fonning a (Us^ 
course, and is here employed as synonymous witn 
enunciation^ or delivery. 

PronuncifUion may be considered in a twofold 
light. When applied to the correct sounds giveli 
to single letters or single words without reference 
to their mutual dependance on each other, it is 
styled Orthoepy ; but when extended to the just 
enunciation of words arranged into sentences, and 
dejpending on each other for sense, it is called 
Elocution. 

Elocution^ in its most extensive sense, develops a 6et of 
. principles, and lays down a system of rules, which teach us io 
pronounce, either extemporaneous thoughts, or written composi- 
tion, with justness, energy, variety, and ease. It tends to di- 
rect the judgment and improve the taste of the reader ot the 
speaker, not only in delivering his own sentiments, but also in 
ascertaining the most delicate shades and graces of thought in- 
tended to be expressed in a piece of composition etiunciated, so 
as to present to the mind of the hearer, the full meaning of thef 
author, in the jnost lively, impressive, and glowing, and forcible 
manner. It contemplates the development smd cultivation of 
&ose powers of the human voice employed in speech, and di- 
rects them to such an adaptation and application in their inove- 
ments, as will enable them to perform the high function? of theii^ 
o6iee with all that energy, beauty, variety, and efiect, with 
i^hich, under such cultivation only, they are capable. 
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The fiist object of elocution is, to make a good reader; its 
second object is, to make a good reader ; its third object, to 
make a good rea4er ; its last and grand object is, to make ^ 
accomplished and a powerful spsaker. 

That the study of this science is papable of making great 
orators of the generali^ of men, no one has the folly to con- 
tend ; but to suppose,, tnat a legitimate argument against the 
general utility of the science m^y hence be drawn, would be 
equally unreasonable. To the auditor, the force and beaut]^ 
of every sentence uttered, and not unfrequently its mea^ning^ 
depend upon the manner in which it is pronourtced. Not only 
the stronger passions and emotions, such as love, joy, grie( pity, 
sorrow, envy, anger, and remorse, admiration, approbation, 
commendation, vexation, and reproof, courage, terrour, reproach, 
9Xid, the like, require each its peculiar intonation, but, likewise, 
all the less prominent aiSections and feelings. 

In uttering our own thoughts we are not so liable to depart 
from the simplicity of nature, as we are in expressing the senti- 
ments of others. By a misconception of the spirit and design 
of the author, readers and speakers often mar, and sometimes 
totally pervert, his meaning. Hence the importance of atten- 
tion to rules, by the observance of whicJi, misconceptions and 
erroneous modes of utterance may generally be avoided, and 
the sentiments of the author be expressed in a manner, at once, 
agreeable and impressive. 

It is not, perhaps, possible to lay down rules for the manage- 
ment of the voice in reading and speaking, by which all the 
necessary tones, pauses, emphases, modulations, and inflections, 
may be discovered and put in practice. To accomplish this, 
much depends on the judgment and natural taste of the learner ; 
and mucn more, on the example and instructions of the living 
teacher. Yet it will not be denied by those who are compe- 
tent to decide, that strict attention to a set of judicious rules, 
grounded in the nature of language and the philosophy of the 
uman voice, will prove highly serviceable to such as are at- 
tempting to form a chaste and an accurate enunciation. If it 
be culmitted, that principles and rules are useful in the attain- 
ment of any art or science, it cannot be denied that they are 
equally so to the votary of the science of reading and speaking. 
, But in order to approach perfection in antf art or science, 
attention to rules alone will be found insufficient. The student 
in elocution should remember, that the vocal powers, like those 
of the mind or the other powers of the body, are strengthened 
and matured, and brought under subjection, only by a long and 



peroeveimg acercise of them. For his eaeoutifgepeal, i^ 
oe ought to bear in mind, that those fimctiona of Toiee «wtc4 
in speech, are as susceptible of improTcm^it by cultivalioa aoi 
practice, as those, for example, wmch ar^em]m>yed in singingti 
Who would expect to attain a high degree of excellence in play- 
ing upon a wind instrument, without frequently blowing upon 
it? or to become a skilful mechanist, without learning th« 
names and use of the tools of that art to which he was devoted ? 
or to become a clear and sound reasoner, without carefully njvi 
fr^uently exercising his thinking and reasoning &eulties upcHi 
different subjects and in various methods ? Let no one, then, cheri- 
ish the thought, that he can excel in elocution, without a careful 
attention to the nature, and character, and applicafion of tfai 
principles of the science: but, at the same tune, let the amr 
bitious student bear in mind, that, as by strict attention to 
principles and rules, and by long practice, with native endow- 
ments by no means extraordinary, the vocalist attains a perfec* 
tion in harmony which awakes the soul to the enjoyment of the 
most delightful emotions ; the musician is enabled to product 
those thrilling and spirit-stkring sounds which affect the feel- 
ings and the seuses as if drawn out by the voice of a heavenly 
enchanter ; the mechanist, to rear a monument of skill and in* 
genuity;which calls- forth the plaudits of an admiring worid, 
and carries down his name to posterity ; the mariner, to trav- 
erse the vast wilderness of unknown waters, and reveal to his 
fellow men their distant islands and boundaries ; the logician, 
to penetrate thQ dark depths of errour and chaos, and bring up 
from among the rubbish the precious pearls and ^ems of truth ; 
the philosopher, to pierce the veil of ignorance and speculation, 
and ascertain and establish the true system c^ the universe ; th^ 
geologist, to disclose the treasures buried in the bowels of th« 
earth ; th6 painter, to make the russet canvass glow with life; 
uid the sculptor, to make the inanimate marble breathe ; so, by 
similar attention and exertions, he may learn fb make that 
which is dull in composition, appear mteresting ; that which it 
commonpilace, novel ; that which is plain, elegant ; and what is 
tame, eloquent; and in short, to bring out of that which is 
truly excellent, all those latent beauties and rich graces of 
thought, in such a manner as to excite the deepest interest, and 
elicit the highest admiration, of his auditors. 

A good reader has always at his command, not only a vast 

field of the most refined and rational enjoyment— even the 

whole field of literature and science— over which he himself 

may revel, but, also, the ability to conduct others into it, by li 

2* 
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way, at once, the most enticing and delightful. In this reeoect, 
he possesses so enviable an advantage over common people as 
io tender it a matter of astonishment that we so seldom meet 
vtiih one thus endowed. When occasion calls forth his peculiar 
talent, he appears among them like the stately magpolia, tower- 
ing above the vulgar trees of the forest, and shedding upon them 
the sweet fragrance of ita blossoms. 

But what a disagreeable contrast is presented in the perform- 
ance of a had reader ! In his hands, the most glowing senti- 
ments appear tame ; the most burning thoughts are congealed y 
attick wit becomes burlesque; satire is rendered pointless; 
beauty is, transformed into deformity; and all ornaments- of 
style wither; and thus, a piece of the ^ most polished and 
eloquent composition, appears to as great a disadvantage ^s 
would a pleasure-garden with its walls oviertumed, its gravel- 
walks marred, it^ fountains and statues dilapidated, its trees 
and shrubbery scathed, and its plants and flowers trodden down. 

Who can behold, with delight, a racehorse with a broken 
limb ? a bird with a crippled wing ? a plant growing crooked ? 
or a beautiful stream choked up with sedges and rubbish ? And 
yet, how oflen do we witness a far more painful spectacle in 
the exhibition of one of those literary monsters vulgarly called 
had readers! Before the performance commences,. we have 
displayed the insipid formalities of the prelusive scene, during 
which our champion of vocal utterance is devoutly engaged in 
bringing his body to an artificial bearing, in adjusting his collar 
and cravat, in smoothing down his visage, and in putting his mouth 
in a proper posture for the wordy combat. A few moments 
having been taken up in acting this distressing prologiie, he at 
length gets under way ; but having mistaken his key-note, our 
ears are assailed with a piercing and unseemly shrillness ol 
tone, which affe6ts us about as agreeably as the unexpected cry 
of a snipe or a killdee, or the creaking of a rusty hinge; or 
he advances in a hoarse, dissonant, croaking tone, as if in imi- 
tation of the combined powers of the peacock, the bullfrog, and 
the alligator, which may be supposed to have joined in a con- 
cert ; or, perhaps, with a view of correcting his. mistake, he 
suddenly &lls into~ a dull, disagreeable, dragging, humdrum 
monotone ; or gallops off on the sharp back of a quaver : and 
not to be daunt^ by the most gigantick obstacle, he prances, and 
paces, and hobbles, and flounders along through his performance, 
to the infinite disgust, and inexpressible mortifeation, of his hear- 
ers. His articulation is indistinct ; his pronunciation, affected ; 
his accentuation, erroneous ; his emphasis, misapplied ; all ap- 
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propriate inflections, are reversed ; pauses are either perverted 
or trampled under foot ; melody is put upon the rack, and har- 
mony expires ; all rules are set at defiance ; correct taste is 
put out of countenance ; the meaning of the author takes the 
alarm and escapes from view ; the modesty of nature is put to 
the blush ; and the whole group of proprieties is sent jibbering 
down to chaos. 

To see a piece of elegant composition tattered and torn^ and 
mutilated and mangled, by such a reader, is severer torture than 
to listen to the jarring notes of a discordant choir, to an untun- 
ed organ, or to a cracked fiddle. I would rather ride post over 
a hubby road in December ; walk barefoot over a sandy plain 
in July ; or be compelled to live a fortnight in a smoky house ; 
or to dpvour a Ratcliffe novel atone meal ; or to read a chapter 
in Basil Hall's Travels, or a page in Emmons' Predoniad, or a 
critique on an American writer in the London Quarterly, than 
to have my nerves agitated, my understanding stultified, and 
my patience exhausted, by listening to such a vile performer on 
the grand harmonicon of human language. I would rather lis- 
ten to the croaking of frogs in the winter — I would sooner 
hear an owl hoot on a Sunday, or a simpering dandy chat with 
a belle — I would sooner listen to the buzzing of a moscheto of a 
hot summer's night, or to a patent-jenny-spun speech in Congress 
on the Tariff Bill, or to the thrumming of a dandyzette at her 
piano, or to a band of musicians playing upon baseviols and 
bassoons — I would rather hear the jingling of broken glass 
upon a pavement, or the trampling of fcet through crusted snow, 
or a group of madcap boys bellowing after a fire-engine, or the 
refusal of a friend to lend me money — I would sooner hear a 
woman scold, or a child squall, than be compelled to listen to 
an affected speaker, or a bad reader. 

To urg6 upon this community the importance of this science, 
may, nevertheless, be considered, by many, like atten^pting to 
prove the corriectness of the plainest, self-evident proposition ; 
but when we reflect, that in our seminaries of learning, tne study 
of elocution meets with greater neglect than any other of equal 
importance, and that the consequent ignorance of its principles, 
oflen betrayed by tutors and learned professors in the presence 
of their pupils, by students in their recitations and declamations, 
by publick speakers in the pulpit, at the bar, in publick assem- 
blies, and in our legislative halls ; ignorance which, were it 
evinced by the same individuals, in any other equally important 
branch of'^leaming, would inevitably expose them to the pity, if 
not to the contempt, o{ their auditory ;-^when we bring tlieM 
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fiicts into consideration, iis it not clear, that eyery armament 
should be adduced, every hcmourable motive urged, ana every 
passion addressed,, which is calculated to awaken the attention 
of the young, and direct it to the momentous advantages resrult- 
ing from the proper cultivation of this science ? To say nothing 
of the arguments which might be drawn firom the devotion oi 
the ancients to this subjec^t, there is one of sufficient weight 
nearer at hand, arising out of the mortification experienced by 
every person of correct taste who is compelled frequently to listen 
to a bad reader: for, indeed, how few there are that can take 
tip a bodk, and enunciate even an ordinary passage, without 
causing the Words to blush at the indignity cast upon them, and 
the sentiments to tremble ibr their safety ! 

atJESTIONS 

T\f be answered by the learner. 

Of what does Elocution treat 1 

What isihe difference b^ween Elocution and Orthoepy ? 

What is effected by Elocution, taken in its most coinprenensive sense 1 

What is the first, second, third, and last object of Elocution 1 

Does the meaning of a sentence ever depend on its Elocution 1 



ELOCUTION. 



Elocution may be treated under the six follow- 
ing, general heads : 

1. Articulation, 4. Force, 

(Embracing Accent and Emphaau,) 

2. Tones, 5. Time, 

(Including Modulation,) (Including Pauses,) 

3. Inflections, 6. Action. 

The first four of these divisions, are merely the names of 
properties or qualities belonging to the human voice ; the fifth 
i& a circumstance accompanying its movements ; and the sixth, 
a concomitant of good delivery. 



CHAPTER!. 



OF ARTICULATION. 

A good Articulation consists in a clear, full, 
and distinct utterance of words, in accordance 
with the best standard of pronunciation. 

Importance of Articulation, 

A distinct and an accurate articulation forms the ground- 
work of good delivery. So 'important a quality is this to a 
reader or a speaker, tnat, without possessing it, in some tolera- 
ble degree, he will never be listened to with attention or in- 
terest. ' » 

A'clear and distinct ARTICULATION, so far from consti- 
tuting, as ia too often supposed, merely an incidental and indif- 
ferent characteristick of a good reader or speaker, is, in feet, a 
primary BEAUTY, — ^indeed, the grand basis upon which 
all other beauties and excellences of enunciation rest. The 
learner must not, therefore, be either discouraged or disgusted 
with the dryness and tediousness of the following explanations 
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and exercises upon the elementary soundaof the language ; but 
he ought resolutely to persevere until he g^ns a complete 
mastery over them. When he hAs &t command a clear and 
distinct articulatum^ he will be jurepared to prosecute, to advan- 
tage, those higher and more interesting parts of elocution. 

The most important directions foe acquiring a good articula- 
tion, will doubtless be found most conv^ent if presented in the 
form of Rules. 

RiriiB I. 

Particular regard should be paid to a clear and 
distinct pronunciation of the elementary sounds 
employed in vocal utterance, 

OV tH£ ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGtTAOE. 

There are thirty-five elementary sounds* em- 
ployed and combined by the voice in propouncing 
the various words of our language. .Some of 
these bounds are represented by the twenty-six 
letters which constitute the Bnglish Alphabet ; 
and others, by combinations of two or more of 
these letters. 

A perfect Alphabet trould consist of a separate symbol for 
every elementary sound ; but the letters of our alphabet, being 
imperfect in this respect, are employed to represent the~sounas 
which denote their names^ and, also, other elementary sounds 
employed in the utterance of syllables. Hence, there is often d. 
material diffelrence between tne elementary sounds heard in 
pronouncing syllables, and represented by particular letters, 
and those apunds which constitute merely the names of the same 
letters. A few examples may serve to point out this difference, 
which ought to be specially attended to in practising upon the 
elementary sounds of the human voice. 

In the words fl^-pe, a-che, o^e, the sound of the element a, 
corresponds with the sound given to the name of that letter ; but 
k different elementary sound is repiresented by the same letter • 
in the words a-U, b-^U, f-a-U ; and a sound still different in OrX, 
hro^ th-a-t : and yet another sound in b-o-r, m-^r, o-rbour. 
In the wora n-t^te, the letter o, represents the sound given to 
its name ; bat in the word n-o-t, it is the representative of quite 

♦ DrrRttdi. 
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a different elanentary sound ; and of a sound slig^kthr diflft^ent 
again in the word n-o-r ; to which may he added a feuith el^ 
mentary sound in mro-re. Similar remarks might be extepdea 
to c in m-e, imp-e-ratiVe, m-04, to t in p-t-ne, p-t-n, to u in l-tt^c, 
h-^-t, f-ttrll ; but thjBse variations in the sounds of the vowels* 
are ^miliar to every one, although every one had not notice^ 
that these ^r6 vowels are employed, witoout combining tHem, 
as the representatives of fifteen, distinct, el^nentary sounds of 
the voice. Th in th'ia^ b^s a different soimd from th in wi-^i 
ik'is. Ch in ar-cA-anget represents the elementary sound com- 
monly denoted by h but quite a different sound ina.r-cA-er. As 
these graphick characters called letters, then, are employed to 
represent, not only the soimds which denote their names, but, 
also, other elementary sounds which enter into the pronuncia* 
tion of syllables, the aspirant for excellence in elocution, should 
deem no attention too minute^ — ^no course of labours too arduous, 
which may be found requisite in order to obtain a complete mas* 
iery of all their elementary sounds. 

There are many elementary sounds for the representation of 
which we have no single letters. To make up this deficiency 
in bur alphabet, these sounds are represented by two or more 
letters combined. By pronouncing the Ti^rds f^ump, brea-f A, 
brea-^Ae, so-»^, *A-ut, w4-at, cA-ur-cA, ou-i, in a slow and drawl- 
ing manner, it will readily be perceived by those who have not 
heretofore attended td the stibject, that the combinations th, the, 
ng, sh, wh, ch, and on, express each an elementary sound which 
is not represented by any single letter in the alphabet. 

The same letter is not only employed to represent different 
elementary sounds, but the same elementary sound is oflen ex- 
pressed by various letters, or by various combinations of letters. 
In the words s-<?-n, d-o-th, d-o-es, the letter o, is employed as 
the representative of an elementary sound commonly expressed 
by It, as in s-a-n, d-w-th, d-tt-z. In the words p-t4*pii, nrew, 
\-ieu, Y'iew, b-eai^-ty^ the letters «, ew, ieu^ iew, and eau, are 
onployed to represent one and the same elementary sound, a 
sound commonly deleted by u. The e in th-«-Te, et in th-et*r, 
imd ai in ai-i, have the same sound as a in sn-^re. 

aitfiSTIONS 

To be a^wertd by ike lea/hmf» 

What are the six gf^ieral divisions of elocatioii 1 
Ot what rtoes chapter t, treat 1 
In what does a good articulation consist % 
What forms the ba^is of good delivery 1 
. k articulation a priinal'y besiftty is elbeution 1 
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Repeat Rule iL 

How many elemeatary sounds are employed in pronouncing the words 
of the English language 1 

By what are these sounds represented 1 

Do letters ever represent any other sounds than those which denote 
theiv names? - 

Give some illustrations of the various sounds of a, a, e^ i, u, th, ch^ sh, 
ngj and the. 

Give examples in which o, eto, ieu, ieWf and ean, are pronounced 
liketf. 

EXSRCISES. 

Explode the elementary sound of a in a-te, <i-im h-a — a-il, 
h-a-11, p-flw — a-t, m-a-t, b-o-t — ^f-a-r; c-o^r, <3t-rt:— of o in o-at» 
m-fl-te, n-o-7-n-o-t, g-o-t — o-r, n-<^^ — ^in-<?-ve, pr-o-ve: — of e in 
rare — ^m-e-rit, m-c-t:— -of i in 1-i-ne, b-i-nd. 

Give the separate sound of th in ^A-is, vn-thr^th in brea-^A : — 
of ch in ar-cA, cA-ur-cA — ar-cA-angel :— of sh in wa-sA : — of ng, 
in lo-w^ ;— of wh in whr^ : — of z in a-2:-uxe :— of (w in (m^i :— 
and of oi in oi-1. 

OF THE RADICAL AND VANISHING MOVEMENT OF THE VOICE. 

Among the wonderful contrivances of nature in directing the 
operations of the vocal powers in the, production of speech, in no 
one thing has she displayed greater wisdom than in that which 
relates to the simple elements called by Dr. Rush, the Radical 
and Vanishing movement of the voice. To this philosophical 
inquirer, the world is indebted for the following analysis of these 
important functions. 

If the vowel a be pronoxmced without intensity or emotion, 
and as if it were a contimiation^ and not a close^ of utterance, 
two successive sounds will be heard : the first, the nominal sound 
of the letter a, issuing from the vocal organs with a certain de- 
gree of abrupt fulness ; the last, a feebler sound of the element 
6, which gradually diminishes until it terminates in silence. 
Example : * He proved that a — ^is a diphthong.* 

To the unpractised student, the diphthongal character of a 
will be more clearly demonstrated, if its sound be protracted, 
and uttered with an emotion oCsiirprise, at the close of an inter- 
rogation : thus, * Do you call that a ?^ 

The character of this opening fulness and feebler vanish, 
may be still more clearly manifested by pronouncing the element 
in the following, various ways : let me opening be strong and 
full, and the vanish less forcible, with a pause between the open- 
ing sound a and the vanishing sound e, and th(m a shorter 
pause, and then a shorter still, and so on, until both die opening 
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find the yanish become blended into one sound: thus, A «, 

A — c, -4.— e, Ore, a. 

Similar experiments may be practised upon the diphthongs, 
i as heard in isle, y in dr-y, and (m in ou-t * and upon the simple 
elements, e as heard in ^e-1, o in oo-ze, and so forth. 

This opening ftdness pf sound here described, 
Dr. Rush has denominated the Radical movement, 
because the following or vanishing portion of the 
elementary sound, rises_(in the rising vanish) con- 
cretely from it as from a base or root : and the last 
portion he calls the Vanishing m^aoemsnt, on ac- 
count of its becoming gradually weaker, until it 
finally dies away into silence. 

aUESTIONS. 

Please to illustrate the diphthongal character of a, b^ pronouncing it 
in such a manner as fully to display its radical sLo.dvamshi'ng movement 
of sound. 

Explode t, y, ou, e^ o, dec. so as to illustrate the radical and vanish of 
each. 

Why are the radical and vanishing movements of the voice so styled 1 

EXERCISES, 

. Explode the following vowels in such a manner (that is, by 
protracting or lengthening them) as to show their diphthongal 
character in the radical and vanishing movements of the voice, 
namely, a in a-te, p-a-y, d-a-ta — i in i-sle, i-tem — o in o-men, 
Cai'O—ou in ou-nce. 

Express the following italicised vowels with a protracted, 
rising vanish : Did he call it a ? Did she say i ? Shall I pro- 
nounce ? Can you sound ou ? 

The same examples with a stress on the radicals 

The same with a stress on the vanish. 

Explode the same with a stress on the radical and vanish. 

Explode them with the doxtmwafd, protracted vanish : thus, 
He called it a. Shq said i, I pronounce it o. You can sound (w*. 

In the same manner with stress upon the radical — -upon the 
vanish — ^upon the radical and vanish. 

DIVISION 0? ELEMENTARY SOUNDS: 

The hoary division of the letters of our alphabet into vowels 
and consonants, handed down to us from the Greek and Roman 
et3nniologists, does not seem to be strictly philosophical, nor fuUy 
3 
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descriptive c^ their relative characteristicks. A consonant IM 
not omy capable " of bdng perfectly sounded withoiU the help 
of a voweV but, moreover, of formmg, like a Yowel, a, separate 
syllable. 

Dr. Rush has judiciously adopted a division and classification 
of the elementary characters of our language, in accordance 
wfth their use in intonation, as follows : 

The elementary characters of our language, 
are divided into three sorts, the Tonicks, the Sub* 
tonicks, and the Atonicks. 

.The Tanick elements are those whose sounds 
display the properties of the^ radical and vanish 
in the most perfect manner. There are twelve of 
them ; and they are heard in the sounds common* 
ly given to the separated italicks in the following 
words: "t^^^ 

^-te, a-rk, a-U, a-t, ee-1, e-rf/^d, i-de, i-t, old, 
oo-ze, ou-t. 

The tonick sounds consist of a distinct vocality, or raucous 
quality of voice, by which they are contradistinguished from 
aspirate or whispering sounds. They have a more musical 
quality than the other elementary sounds, and may be uttered * 
with greater abruptness and force. They are also capable of 
indefinite prolongation ; and admit of the concrete and tremulous 
rise and Ml through all the intervals of pitch; 

The Sabtonick elements possess, variously, but 
in an inferiour degree, properties analogous to 
those of the tonicks. Whilst they admit>of being 
intonated, or carried concretely through th^ in- 
tervals of pitch, they are inferiour to tlii toMeks 
in all the emphatick and elegant purposes of 
speech. There ^ire fcfwrteen of them ; as, 

^*oat, d-are, ^-ilt, t?4ce, ;2r-onej y-e, t/?-p, ^i^at^ 
a-;2r-ure, so-n^, /-ate, m*ate, n-ot, r-oe. 

Of the subtonicks, b, d, g, ng, /, m, n, r, have an unmixed 
vocality ; v, z, y, w, th, zh, have an aspiration joined with theif 
VQcality. M, n^ ng, b, d, g, are purely nasal e^nnents ; the rest 
of the subtonicks, are pardy oral. 
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The Atonick elements are mere aspirates^ ot 
currents of whispering breathj ^hey are not 
properly vocal sounds ;- Jiave but a limited power 
of variation in pitch; and supply no part of the 
concrete movement when breathed among the 
constituents of syllables. There are nine of them, 
as heard in the words, 

U-p, a-*, lar-A:, i-f^ thi-s, ^-e, ti?A-at, fA-in, blu-«ft.; 

Although the aspiration of the atonicks, is hoth significatiye 
and emphatick, yet it has no musical quality in its sound, and 
affords no hasis for the functions of the radical and vanish. 

Three of the suhtonicks, 6, d, and g, and three of the atonicks, 
f, t, and k, possess the explosive character in an eminent de- 
gree, as in uttering them, the hreath hursts out after a complete 
occlusion. 

These seven of the tonick elements, a-te «rrk, <*-ll, ^t, t-de, 
o-ld, ou-t, have different sounds for the two extremes of their 
concrete movement ; but the other five, e«-l, e-rr, e-nd, oo-ze, 
t-t, have each, one unaltered sound throughout the same move- 
ment ; — ^which fact the student is requested to demonstrate by 
experiment. 

The tonicks are divided into Diphtftongs and 
Monothongs. 

The sev^n tonicks, a-te, a-rk, a-U, o-t, i-de, o-ld, 
ow-f ,^are £>iphthongs, because the sounds of the 
radical and vanishing movement are different ; 
but the remaining five, ee-l, e-rr, e-nd, oo-ze, i-t, 
are called Monothongs, as their radical and van* 
ish are alike in sound. 

AM has for its radical, the sound of a in all, and for its van- 
ish, a short and obscure soxmd of the monothong e in c-rr. 

A'te has for its vanish, e in the monothong ee-\. 

I-de has its radical followed in like manner by a vanish of the 
monothong ee-l. 

O-ld has for its vanish, the monothong oo-ze. 

Ou^ has for its vanish, the same monothong oo-ze. 

For a &rther illustration of this subject, the reader is referred 
to Dr. Rush's " Philosophy of the Human Voice," page 59 
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aUESTIONS. 

. Wliat are the three general divisions of elementary sounds, as adopt- 
ed by Dr. Rush 1 

Name the Pwelve tonick elements. — Explode them. 

Why are they so called 1 

Wherein do the snbtonick elements differ from the tonicks 1 — What 
is their number 1 — Name them. 

What are the characteristicksof the nine atonick elements? — Explode 
Hhem.— Name them. — Are they vocal sounds 1— Why noti Because, in 
exploding them, they make J30t a loud noise, or vocality. 

Which of the tonick elements are called diphthongs, and which, mon- 
othongs 1— ^Illustrate the difference between them. 

EXERCISES. 

Name and explode the tonick elements in the following words: 

Nome, bark, hall, bat, liloch, promote, ahout, repeat, infer, 
depend, bamboo. 

In these examples, wtich are diphthongs, and which mono- 
thongs ? Explain the difference between them. 

Now name the subtonick and the atonick elements in each 
of the foUpwing words : 

Begin io gild ijice, a.nd it begins to rust. 

Cheapen satin] but blush. not when thon canst not show it 
upon thy daughters. 

The pupil should practise upon the subtonick and atonick 
elements until he becomes perfectly familiar with all their 
sounds. In order to gain a mastery over them, let him, in ex- 
ploding them, make a pcmse between each of them and the 
tonicks with which they are combined: thus, d-e, ^-o, t>-ice, 
9L-n-df i-ty chrea-p-e-nj s-a-^i-7^, and so forth. 

OF THE FORMATION OF SYLLABLES. 

The foregoing development of the elementary sounds, and of 
the radical and vanishing function, furnishes information which 
completely lays open the doctrine of syllabication. i 

In treating this subject, Dr. Rush philosophically illustrates 
the three following, important points: 

The peculiar operations of the voice in the prch 
duction of syllables — The circumstantial causes 
of their length — The basis of the rule which 
ordains but (me accent to a syllable. 

The radical and vanishing movements of the 
voice, constitute the essential properties of a syl- 
lable. 
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Every syllable consisting of one or more elementary soands, 
derives its characteristicks of length and singleness of impulse, 
from the concrete movement, and from the varioas properties 
of the tonick subtonick, and atonick elements of which it is 
composed, ^iien, as the concrete movement of the voice through 
a tone or other interval of ihe scale, is the essential function of 
a syllable, it follows, that each of the tonick elements, may, by 
itself, form a syllable)^ for none of these can be pronounced 
singly, without producing the radical aad vanishing movement 

It follows, also, from the assume^ causation of a syllable, that 
two tonick elements cannot be united in one syllable, or one vo- 
cal impulse ^^for each having its own radical and vapish, they 
must necessarily produce two syllables. We find, therefore, 
that whenever two Or more tonicks are in sequence, each forms 
(except when silent) a separate syllable; 

From what has been said, it will readily be perceived, that, 
as'fEe atonick elements have not the radical and vanishing con- 
crete, they cannot produce distinct impulses, and, consequently, 
when joined with tonicks, do not produce separate syllables^ If 
the word olio, or Ohio, be properly pronounced, or so as To give 
each of the three tonicks its radical and vanish, it will be im- 
possible to condense them all into one impulse or syllabic. 
Similar remarks are applicable to the words aorta. Eta, lov., 
or any others including two or more tonick elements. But in 
the word speaks, the syllabick function is contained in the ton- 
ick ee-\, whilst the atonicks s, p, k, and s, add to the time, but 
do not destroy the monosyllabick character of the word. 

In regard to^the various lengths of syllables, considered with- 
out reference to prosodial quantities, or to those abridgments and 
prolongations of voice adopted for the purpose of oratorical ex- 
pression, it may now be shown, jUiat they are unalterably fixed 
by the constituent elements of which they are composed^ 

The length of a syllable is increased, in the first place, by 
adding atonicks to a tonick : thus, by adding, for example, / to 
a, the syllable fa is formed ; and if to these, the atonick c be 
subjoined, the word face will be longer than the element a, or 
the syllable fa ; and still the triple compound will be but one 
syllable, as it can have but one concrete movement. Although 
the atonicks may be distinctly heard, (e is mute,) as forming a 
part of the length of the syllable, yet, as they are incapable of 
the concrete function, the transition through the given interval, 
is made altogether on a, as if the word consisted only of that 
element. 

(Secondly, if the subtonick I be prefixed to the tonick a, the 
3* 
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syllable la will be longer than a. but will still have but one 
function of the radical and vanishc for when a subtonick is ut- 
tered before a tonick, the vanish oi the subtonick does not occur : 
its radical coi^^ues on a level line of pitch, till the tonick opens 
on that line with a more emphatick radical, and carries on the 
concrete of the syllable, If Ux.{ta,)t}ie subtonick v be affixed, 
the compound ^??Ovill be still longer than la, and its syllabick 
character will still be preserved by the singleness of its radical 
and vanishing movement. In the pronunciation of lave, the in- 
tonation of I and a will be as before, except that a will not move 
quite through the concrete, before v will fall in with it, and thus 
complete the vanish of the syllable; 

When an abrupt atonick iMffixed and another prefixed to a 
short tonick, as iafcat, pet, tikAth^ form the shortest syllables 
in the language : /and in the pronunciation of such syllables, 
however short they may be, the concrete, movement of the rad- 
ical and vanish, is still performed. This union of abrupt ele- 
ments with tonicks, is a third mode of preserving the unity of 
syllables, with a variation of their length^ 

A fourth mode of combining elementi^ is, by a union of all 
the four kinds in one syllable: and this, arrangement produces 
the longest syllables in the language. J Whenever there is a 
pause after a subtonick, and, consequently, whenever it is utter- 
ed singly, or at the close of a syllable, it unavoidably takes 
the concrete movement : and the same thing occurs when it is 
followed by an atonick ; for, in this case, there is a termination 
of vocality. j It follows, therefore, that whenever both subton- 
icks and atonicks are prefixed and affixed with a tonick in 
forming a syllable, the atonicks must be placed on the extremes, 
otherwise, the single, syllabick impulse would be destroyed. 
In pronouncing the words strange (properly strandzh) and 
strength, but one radical and vanishing movement is performed 
on each ; and the syllabick unity, or singleness of impulse, is 
preserved by the peculiar arrangement of the various kinds of 
elements of which they are composed. Each of these consist* 
of seven elementary sounds, which is the greatest number that 
the nature of the elements admits of being combined into one syl- 
lable. It will readily be perceived, that if the atonick and sub- 
tonick elements in these words, were transposed, so as to re* 
move the former from their appropriate places on the extremes, 
as in the arrangement rstange, srtange, trsange, all the ele- 
ments could not be pronounced in one syllable. 

To the inquiring mind, it cannot but be interesting thus to 
discover, that, in the formation of syllables and words, which. 
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to the ordinary observer, appear to be composed of letters acci- 
dentally thrown together, and, as it were, grouped at random, 
nature, silent and unseen, has all the while superintended her 
o\vn handiwork, and directed the whole operation by the un- 
alterable and most rigid rules of philosophy. 

From the influence of the radical and vanish, the constituents 
of a syllable, the duration of its utterance is quickly arrested. 
The nine atonicks, and the three abrupt subtonicks, cause an 
interruption to the continuity of the syllabick impulse ; and the 
mingling of the different elements, must give one of these inter- 
rupters of sound, a position in every third or fourth place among 
the tonicks and the other subtonicks, and thereby set a limit to . 
the duration of syllabick soxmd. ' For ferther mformation on 
this subject, the student is again referred to the " Philosophy of 
the Human Voice," p. 72. 

The foregoing development shows, that a syllable may con- 
sist of one elementary sound, or of several. The word mat, for 
example, to one unaccustomed to a scientifick analysis of the 
elements of speech, may appear to be one indivisible sound, ut- 
tered by a single impulse of the voice. A little attention, how- 
ever, to the operation of the vocal organs in pronouncing it, will 
enable any one to perceive, that there are in the word, three, 
distinct, elementary sounds. In producing these soxmds, and in 
combining them in such a manner as to form the word mat, in 
the first place, the lips are pressed together in a peculiar man- 
ner, and, at the same time, air being forcibly impelled through 
the nostrils, " a sound is heard which somewhat resembles the 
lowing of an ox." The sound thus produced, is the one repre- 
sented by the letter m. The mouth is then opened, through 
which air is emitted, and in its passage from the throat, so mod- 
ulated by the action of the palate, tongue, and other organs of 
speech, as to produce the sound represented by the tonick a, as 
heard in the word Ort Lastly, the tip of the tongue is pressed 
against the roof of the mouth, and by a simultaneous action, air 
is again impelled from the throat, and the tongue is withdrawn 
from the roof of the mouth ; and thus, that peculiar element is 
produced which is denoted by the abrupt atonick t. By pro- 
nouncing the word very slowly, the three elementary sounds 
here described, may readily be perceived. 

Similar experiments on the words man, not, get, bud, far, 
and the like, will show that each is composed of three, distinct, 
elementary sounds. 
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ClUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

What constitHte the essential properties of a syllable t 

Why is it that each of the tonick elements may, by itself, form a syl- 
lable 1 — and why cannot two tonick elements be united in one syllable ? 

Why cannot the atonicks produce separate syllables T 

Illustrate this by analyzing Ohio^ aorta, Eta^ Obion, and so forth. 

What is the first process of adding to the length of syllables formed 
onhr of tonicks 1— <3ive examples. 

What is the seccmd process 1— Examples. 

Bow are the shortest syllables formed t— Examples. 

How are the longest formed ?— Exampks. 

What elements compose «tach of the following syllables ?— iP«, paU^ 
ita^ state, li, lime, strides, gl^ throne, posts, grounds, strokes, shrouds, 
strmc*dst» ^. 

REH^^ItKS. 

These explanations are given with the hope, that they- will 
liable the unpractised student, by a little attention, readiily, to 
analyze awy word, and ascertain what its elementary principles 
are : for, indeed, it is but too true, that many a one who passes 
for an accomplished speaker, is yet quite ignorant of both the 
number and the character of the elementary sounds of his lan- 
guage ; and what is still more to be deplorea, owing to the same 
i^ecies of ignorance, many a teacher is utterly incapable of 
correcting the perverted and defective enunciation of his pupils. 
It may not, therefore, be improper here to remark, that the only 
expeditioT|S and 5«re method of teaching a foreigner, or a na- 
tive whose pronunciation is imperfect and corrupt, to pronounce 
words according to their true idiom, and the best usage of 
those who speak the language, is, by teaching hhn those ele- 
ments in wnich he fails, separately, as single and detached 
tjiings, as well as to cause him to pronounce them in their com- 
bined §tate. 

Why does the foreigner or the lialf-taught child, say rinks or 
<finks, mstead of ^Ainks ? frt||>t d^, instead of thxih ? or dsX, 
instead of THat ? Why does he say ^Qf y, when he should say 
stoxy ? pos-c«, instead of ^o^-ts ? was-c^, instead of wdiS-tes ? 
fores-c6, instead of fores-^*.^ fif, instead of fif-/A.^ len/A, instead 
oiXda-gth ? and why all the other innumerable omissions, sup* 
pressions, perversions, and distortions of the elementary sounds 
which occur so frequently with those who attempt to speak our 
language? iThe whole proceeds from a want of attention to the , 
propier method oT exploding the elementary ^MTy^\ and, as pre- 
viously stated, the only effectual remedy for such deficiencies, is, 
to teach the elemental sounds SEPARATELY, as well as in 
their combined state.\ It is in vain to attempt to correct such 
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defects by teaching pronunciation in the gross ; that is, by teach- 
ing a pupil to pronounce, successively, whole sentences or parts 
of sentences. No : the thing is altogether impracticable. He 
must be taught, not merely to pronounce each word in which 
he fails, separately, but eiuh elementary part of" the word sep- 
arately. He must be taught to analyze every word in the pro- 
nunciation of which he blunders, and practise upon each of its 
elements until he can explode it clearly and perfectly. 

This is a point of paramount importance to him who would 
correct a bad pronunciation, either in himself or in others ; and, 
therefore, the teacher cannot be too particular in his attention to 
it Let him try the experiment upon one whose pronunciatioa 
is extremely defective, and he will find, (if he has not already 
tested the fact,) that any one whose vocal organs are not de- 
fective, can be taught to explode clearly any and every elemen- 
tary sound in our language, provided a 'practical example be 
given to him of only one element at a time ; and he wiU also 
find — what the author has frequently tested in practice, and 
what, he, consequently-, knows to be true — ^namely, that w^hat- 
ever elementary sound any one can pronounce singly and sepa- 
rately, with a little practice, he can also pronounce correctly in 
its combined state — in a syllable or a word. 

By a little practice in exploding the element denoted by th in 
think, writhe, and the one represented by th in Tiiat, wIth, the 
most superficial observer cannot but perceive the marked differ- 
ence between them : and if a learner mistake the one for the 
other, he should be exercised on each element separately from 
.the other letters of the word to which it belongs, until he per- 
fectly understands their difference. In like manner, if he say 
rinks, or chinks, instead of ^Ainks, or leTith instead of le?i^h, or 
posce, instead of pos^5, (and the last two errours, it should be 
borne in mind, are as gross as the first two,) he should be 
taught the difference b^ween the elemental, combined sound of 
rA, and that of t or d, which he had substituted for it. He 
should likewise be made to know, by repeated experiments, that, 
instead of exploding the elemental sound denoted by ng, in his 
pronunciation of length, he had given merely the sound repre- 
sented by n ; and that in mispronouncing pos-^5, his errour arose 
from the omission of the sound of t, and of the s which follows it. 
By being thoroughly exercised on the elementary sounds which 
he is in the habit of suppressing or perverting, and thus beinff 
led to the very bottom of the subject, the intelligent student wiU 
soon discover wherein he errs, and, also, the cause of his errour. 
To h^ able to correct an errour, an evil, a miscalculation, or a 
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mistake, and, at the same time, to know, for a certainty, that 
we do correct it, and that we are able to avoid the like in fu- 
tur^the only sure way is, to ascertain the cause of such errour, 
evil, miscalculation, or mistake.] 

The foregoing directions under Rule 1, are mainly designed 
for the use of the inexperienced and grossly defective in articu- 
lation ; but the following instructions may be found useful, not 
only to readers and speakers in general, but even to many who 
hold a very conspicuous rank as publick speakers. 

Rule 1, inculcates the importance of pronouncing distinctly, 
not merely every ward (considered as a whole) which a reader 
or a speaker utters, but every letter that enters into the orthog 
raphy of each word, silent letters only excepted. 

RUIiS II. 

(Hhe sounds of the unaccented vowels, should 
not be perverted nor improperly suppressed, but 
fully and correctly exploded.; 

Examples; the u in popular, sect^lar, singular, regwlar, par- 
ticular, triangular, ridiculous, ^conspicuous, strenwous, &c. ; the 
in opaque, opinion, opacity, oracular, omega ; the e in esquire, 
escape, esteem, estate, establish, espy, espouse, especial, estrange, 
eruction, equipment, elopement, enough, enormous, evade, evert, 
and the like ; which are often improperly pronounced e^-quire, 
e5-cape, es-teem, &c. We frequently hear gardw, sadd», kitchw, 
hyph%, chick», suIIt^ slovw, mounts, fountn, cuvtn, uncert?i, 
Loiin, sain, rebZ, chapZ, gospZ, instead of gardm, suddin, kitchm, 
hyphen, chickm, sumn, sloven, mountin, fountin, curtin, uncer- 
tm, Latin, satin, rebel, chapel, gospel. This is extremely vul- 
gar. But, in the words often, stolen, fallen, hidden, bidden, 
chidden, even, open, heaven, leaven, seven, eleven, and many 
others, the unaccented vowel e should not be sounded. 

A fer more fruitful source of errour, however, in which the 
sound of the unaccented vowel e is either suppressed or per- 
verted, is observable in the ordinary pronimciation of the ter- 
minations ent, ment, nent, dent, lent, cient, tient, and the like j 
as in different, mwxument, compliment, government, continent, 
ardent, excellent, transient, patient. Instead of giving e its dis- 
tinct, appropriate sound, as an accomplished speaker should do, 
and as the rules ef orthoepy imperiously demand, doubtless 
ninety-nine hundredths of those who speak our language, totally 
pervert its sonni in terminations like these ; often pronouncing 
Ik like short u : thus, different, monamttnt, complira ant, govern- 
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intent, contukuHU ardtmt, excellimt, tf anshunt, pashvat Although 
ao stress is allowable on these terminations when un-accented^ 
yet that is no good reason for perverting the sound of e, which 
should be pronounced here, as distinctly as in those termina- 
tions that come Under the accent; afi in prevmt, indent, unbent, 
circumvent, and the likci 

In a large class of words beginning with pre, the unaccented 
t is apt to be suppressed. Precede^ precise, predict, pretend, 
predominate, prejudicate, and the like, are often articulated as if 
written, pr-cede, pr-cise, pr-dict, pr4end, pr-dominate, pr-judicate. 
Orthoepy cannot look with complacoicy even upon this errour. 

The unaccented o, in words commencing with pro, id also a 
fellow sufferer with its harmless associate e, by its often falling 
a victim to the same kind of unnatural treatment. Propose, 
pronounce, produce, prorogue, promote, and so forth, are fre- 
quently enunciated in such a manner as entirely to suppress the 
o : thus, pr-pose, pr-nounce, pr-mote, and so on. Some mea^ 
indeed, have no more mercy on innocent letters than if they 
were invented merely to be tortured. 

Poor e is also robbed of her just prerogative in the termina- 
tions dence, ence, nence, lense, and so forth. Why should the 
natural and rational sound dence, be etchangped for [a] dz^nce 1 
Yet We often hear residence, evidence, influence, impertinence, 
continence, silence, and the like, pronounced nearly as if writ- 
ten,« resid^mce, evidtmce, influt^nce, impertintence, contini^nce, 
silwttCe. 

But one of the grossest abuses of a vowel sound, occurs in 
changing long «, in the unaccented syllable of such words as 
the following, into ^ short. Natsht«re, featshwre, creatshwre, 
lectshwre, structshwre* and so forth, are commonly pronounced 
natshur, featshur, creatshur, lectshur, structshur ; and by this 
barbarous perversion, articulation is plundered of one of its 
most delicate graces. There is not a more beautiful and vo- 
luptuous sound in our iMigUage, than that given forth by «, in 
suoh t^minalions, when pronounced as it should be. But words 
which are musick, and which drop like honey from the comb, 
as they issue from tKe lips of some men, fall, like the unwel- 
come tones of untimely guests, grating on the ear, as they make 
their exodus from the mouths of others. 

In the words theorem, theorist, melody, plethora, and many 
others, the sound of o is apt to be perverted, and changed to 
that of short u, 

A similar perversion of the sound of a^ in the terminations 
aiit and man, is not uncommon. The words dormant, infant* 
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iBhabitant, adjutant, reluttant, gentlemo^a, and so forth, are (te^ 
quently pronotlnced as if written dormant, inft^nt, inhabitt^nt, 
gentlemt^n, &c. The long a in the last syllable of landscape, 
IS often improperly articulated like short i : thas, landskip. 

In the presence of orthoepy, the words plausible, risible, pos- 
sible, vivify, justify, stultify, and many other unlucky wights 
belonging to the same clan, appear with an i knocked out; but 
this excites not the least commiseration, for it is evident, that i 
has attained this situation only by usurping the legitimate 
throne of e : and that, although i may bolddy assert his claims 
to it in the presence of orthography, yet he is ever ready to 
abdicate it when brought within tne scrutinizing glance, of 
orthoepy. 

The sounds of the consonants, especially when 
two or three are .combmed, are often improp^ly 
slurred or suppressed. 

The sounds of the atonicloB, t and final s^ for example, in 
such words as coas^5, hoMtSf hosts, merit particular attention, 
as they are often improperly omitted. 

Theclumpof subtonick and atonick^lements at the termina- 
tion of such words as the followingMs frequently, to the no 
small injury of articulation, particularly slighteot co^^dsU 
YiovXdst, hsidst^ prob'«f,vpTob'<is^, hurl'*^, Yiximist, arm'5^, 
arm'^*, want'sif, y^doafUdst, tum*«^, tum*<^«^, bark*5^, bark'«?5^,/ 
bul&l'*^, bubbl'i«f,troubr5f, troubPci^f* 

^Consonant sounds are, also, apt to be suppressed, where a 
T^rd begins with the same sound that closed tne word next pre- 
ceding it; as, "For Christ' 5 ^ke;" "For mercy*5 aake?' 
OITESTIONS. 

What is the proper method to be pursued iti order to correot a bad 
pronunciation 1 

Explain the errour in consequence of which some say <2ink9, ^inks, 
^rift, ttift, pos-ce, fores-c«^ streTtth, &c. instead of ^Ainks, Mrifl, pos-ts, 
fores-«s, strew^th, &c. "^ 

Can yoa explain, by experiment, the elementary diflefence between 
fh in thm, and th in THis 1 — Repeat Rule 2. ^ 

Give examples both of the ^^ and of the correct pronunciation of u 
in popular, sect^lar, &c. of la opacity, omega^ &c. of e in esquire, e- 
steem,— tf in sullen, gospel, fallen, seVeb, and the like. 

Give examples tioth of the correct and of the ithcorreet pronunciation 
of e in ment, nenr, dd;^, |Lnd the like. 

Is any itress aHoWblef pn such tgxuiinating syllables 7 

Are the sounds pf ie in pre, in pro, and e in dence, lence, nenee, Atf 
ever perverted 'j^jgj'^ examples. 

Wnatis to be observed of long u in nature, feature, &c,1 
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Are the soiinds ol in theorem, &c. aad of « ia the terwiiii^iioiii ant, 
nwrn, &c. ever perverted 1-r-Give examples. 

Repeat Role 3. — What is said of the consonoiits <s, ^, i/si^ and ao 
Cbrth, at the termination of words 1 

EXER^17f6E8. 

And oft false 5igh« sicken the silly heait 

The maa of talents s/ruggles through difficulties Mvere, and 
hfit&s stupidity. 

And where the finest s^^ams thrcmgh tangled for«8^s s<ray« 

E'en there the wUdes^ beasis s^eal forth upon their piey. 

Remark. — The k is not always distinctly aspirated when «3j|- 
ployed in an alliteration : 

" Up the Aigh Aill Ae Aeaves^ a huge round stone." 

If these civil and usefol gentry of the alphabet, are not so 
melodious in their notes as their more fortunate brethren the 
liquids, and their musical sisters the vowels, they ought not, 
therefore, to be treated with neglect. 

Examples in which an imperfect explosion ofatanick ejeMmHt 
is capable of perverting the meaning. 

The severest storm that las^s rill mom: 

^ The severest storm th^t las^ sriU morn. 

He is content in either place: ) 

He is content in neither place. ) 

They weary wandered over washes and deserts: ) 

They weary wandered over was^e sand deserts, j 

She looked upon the prince without emotion : ) 

She looked upon the prints without emotion, y 

Every publick speaker ought to prove such a statement: ) 

Every publick speaker ought to approve such a statement ) 

Whoever heard of such an ocean ? \ 

Whoever heard of such a nation? | 

EXERCISES. 

^[kgular as it may appear, many persons are more particv- 
l^r in regard to the adornments of the body, than to the accom- 
plishments of the mind. 

In overcoming the obstacles of nature in order to the attain^ 
ment of excellence in oratory, we sometimes witness, with pleas- 
ttre, the wonderful effects of industry and perseverance. 

The Lord has betrothed his church in eternal covenant to 
Aimself His quickening spirit shall never depart from Aer. 
Armei with divine virtt^e, his gospel, secret, silent, unobaerv^ 
enters the hearts, of men, and sets up an everlasting kingdom. 
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It eludes all the vififiUnce, and baffles all the power, of the 
adversary. Bars, and bolts, and dunc^eons, are no obstacles to 
its appr<Mu:h : hondSy and torturer, and death, cannot extinguish 
hs influence. Let no man despair , then, of the christian cause. 
When A}9X strives some rock'5 vtjt vfeight to throw, 
The line, too, labourx, and the words move slow. 
That morning, thou, that slvaaheT*dst not before, 
Nor slep^i^, great Ocean, laidst thv waves at rest, 
And hush'<is^ thy mighty minstrelsej. 

Remarks, — The learner should be required to read the fore- 
going exercises over and over again, again and again, until he 
can articulate, with ease and accuracy, every vowel and every 
consonant sound in each sentence. Those letters distinguished 
by lialick characters, demand his particular attention : for an 
attentive observer may easily be convinced, that few readers cab 
be found, who would not, in pronouncing these ten sentences, 
be guilty of more than thirty inaccuracies. 

The vowel o in the words oi for> from, and the like, is fre- 
quently perverted to that of short u ; and thus, one of the most 
melodious and grateful sounds in the language, is lost. 

One of the prominent points of articulation illustrated in these 
exercises, is the frequent recurrence of a difficult sound at the 
close of one, and at the commencement of another, word : such 
as, ** effec/s of, such an ocean, ought to approve, washes and 
deserts, Ajaa; s^ivc* some rock's i?as* vmght to throw;" in which 
instances, it will be found utterly impossible to give every ele- 
ment its distinct sound without making a short patise between 
the words. In the phrase, " weighs to throw," for example, the 
atonick t in weight, cannot be £l]y exploded unless a pause is 
made after it. To this point, then, let the pupil particularly 
direct his attention : for the suppression and blending of sounds, 
as several of these examples clearly show, often lead to a total 
perversion of the seiMe, 

RUIiB IV. 

The practice of hurrying over words so as to 
precipitate syllable upon syllable, and, as it were, 
plena them together into indistinct and confused 
masses, is by no means allowable. 

The least critical listener is always dissatisfied with an indis- 
tinct speaker or reader, though, perhaps, utterly unable to point 
put his particular ftiults ; whilst the judicious observer has to 
complain, that letters, syllables, words, and sometimes even 
large portions of sentences, are either wholly suppressed by 
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Urn, or pronounced in so feeble and indistinct a manner as to 
confuse and perplex the mind in its attempts to apprehend their 
meaning. Under a felse conceit of beauty, some speakers allow 
their voice to glide along through their sentences oy attempting 
to articulate and swell only what they conceive to be the most 
prominent words, so that its course appears like that of a small 
animal passing across a field laid in ridges, alternately appear- 
ing in, and disappearing from, sight Although the beautiful 
undulation in the motion of a bird on the wing, is highly pleas* 
ing, yet were the aerial voyag^er, in every descent, to sink so 
low as to elude the sight, the pleasure we derive from beholding 
his fight, would be, in a great measure, destroyed. Precisely 
in the same manner are we aiTected by the movements of the 
voice. We are pleased with its wavmg, undulating motion ; 
but, in its progress, we like (if the figure may be employed) 
always to keep in sight of it. Its descent, therefore, should never 
be so great as to render the articulation indistinct 

The following examples may serve to illustrate Role 4. 

EXERCISES. 

Ive not er da/uvim sin se wen tin pursu ia/u, vum. 
Ive not erdauvim sin se wentin pursutauvum. 
Tker touzn. singlur oppaAsition heh twee niz alleged modyee 
un diz conduct. 

Slowly im sadly we la dim down, 
JPYum th feel dau viz fame fresh un gory. 

OffHn th lone church-yard, at niUv^ seen 
7% school-boy wehMiz satchel in ezand, 

Remarks.^-By pronouncing these sentences with rapidity 
several times over, according to the corrupt orthography in 
which they are presented, the precise elocution of many a reader 
will be produced. After which, let any one pronounce the 
: same sentences with distinctness and energy, according to their 
correct orthograjAy in which they subsequently appear, obser- 
ving to give every word and every letter its full and appropri- 
ate sound, and the contrast will convince him of the magnitude 
of the errours against which he is cautioned. 

Examples. — I have not heard of him since he went in pur- 
suit of them. 

There was a singular opposition between his alleged motives 
and his conduct. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of his fame fresh and goiy. 
Oft in the lone church-yard, at night Fve seen 
The school-boy with his satchel in his hand. 
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'^To avdid Ifeinf mismderstood, in the foregoing remarks, it 
filmy lie proper to caution the student against confounding his 
SEea of Sistinct articulation, with that of emphans, force, or 
mere lo-ftdr^s^ of sound- The tone of the vcHce may be very 
low, %nd its force upon a syllable, word, or phrase, very slight 
indeed, and, at the same time, the articulation, perfectly distinct^ 
and the enunciation, quite audible. To the reader or the speak- 
er, this is a jpoint of paramount importance. Whilst a dull iini- 
fcfrmity ctf force and elevation would amount to unendurable 
thonotony, a succession of depressions that produce indistinct- 
ness of articulation, is worse than the torture of Tantalus. Va- 
riety, therefore, in elevation and depression, force and softness, 
quickness and slowness, should be studied ; but, at the same 
tmie, extremi^ are to be avoided. 

ANB. 

There is no word in the language more frequently and unjust- 
ly trample -upoti, than the poor conjunctive drudge — and. No 
Slave vras ever more grossly abused ; and yet, its efforts are so 
very laudable and friendly m its ever-active exertions to brkg 
together and unite its erratick and less social brethren, that it 
leroiMbe^exti^^mdy difficult for its enemies to hatch up the 
Aadaw oi an apology for bestowing upon it such a succession 
of ill usages. Three times in four, perhaps, when it appears 
at its post in the path, of the speaker, it is passed by with 
merely an imperfect and uncourteous nasal salute, as if it were 
some obtrusive ihenial, unworthy ^ the least regard. In ex- 
amples like the following, it is seldom half articulated. Al- 
though it is as lawfully entitled to three, distinct elementary 
soilnds, as ever was an honest pronoun to its case, or a princely 
verb to i^s tense, yet such is the ingratitude of poor, frail, clay- 
built readers and speakers, that they think nothing of robbing 
this most &ithiul and respectable servant of, at least, one, if not 
t#o, or even two and a half, of its legitimate elements. 

Heaven and earth will witness, 
If Rome most fall, that we are innoci^t. 
The Assyrian came down, like the wolf on the fold, 
jAnd Ais cohorts were gleaming in pbrple «nd gold. 

The vfatd iind, m these and similar examples, is commonly 
pronounced as if written wnd or «n, with an imperfect or par- 
tially occluded articulation of these elements ; whereas, it ought 
always to be pronounced in such a mianner that each of its own 
three elementoy bounds, though in their cbmbincd state, may 
distinctly ap(j<^. 
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In pronouncing the [ihiase, "And Ais," not only the d^ but thp 

kt is, also, frequently suppressed, and the sound of iTis combined 
with that of the i foUowinfir it ; as if written thus, »n diz cohorts^ 
and so forth. Many would pronounce the phrase, *'are inno- 
cent," in the first example, as if written, a rinesuxit. This 
practice of suppressing letters, and, as it were, of melting words 
mto indistinct masses, oaxmot be too cautiously guarded against 

atJESTIONa 

Repeat Rule 4. 

Is the voice ever allowed to fall so low as to render the articulation 
indistinct 1 

What is said of imt/»fmi<y and of ffariefy, in the movementa of the 
voice 1 

What is said of and 7— Give examples of its &lse pronimciation, audi 
also, of the erroneous pronunciation of his. 

Is a distinct enunciation of terminating ayUoHes, important to an ifli- 
pressive elocution 1 

SXEROISSS. 

She was then yonng, the blessing of Aer aged parents, of 
whom she was the hope and stay — and happiness shone Inriffht^ 
ly over Aer. Her life was all sunshine. Time for Aer had 
trod only on flowers : and if the visions which endear, anc^ d9C' 
orate, aad hallow home, were vanished fot ever, still djd she re- 
sign tAem for the sacred name of wife and the sworn affection 
of a royal husband, wad the allegiance of a glorious ani gallant 
people. 

But unto the Son, in a style which annihilates competition 
and comparison, unto the Son he saith, thy throne, O, God, is 
for ever and ever. 

Sleep, the type of death, is, also, like that which it t3rpifiei, 
restricted to the earth. It flies from hell, and is excluded from 
heaven. 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star 
'Twixt night aad morn, up«n the horizon's verge. 

Chillon, the favourite aad the flower, 
Mos^ Perished since his natal hour. 
His mother'5 image in his face, 
The infant love of all his race. — 

For me the mine a thousan^i treasures brings ; 
For me health rushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My footstool, earth, my canopy, the skies. 

Remarks. — These examples abound with little words, sach 
as the, and, for, from, to, his, her, and the like, and axe selected 
4* 
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fbr tbe express purpose of enabling the student, by strict atten- 
tion to a (ustinct articulation of them, to avoid, in future, the 
too common errour of slurring over such words, and especially 
the vowel o, and other letters italicised — the chief source of that 
isiiormous transgression of the laws of elocution and common 
fcense, by which many a reader blends words together in such a 
manner as to present them in the lump. An elegant and im- 
pressive elocution depends greatly on a distinct and appropriate 
enunciation of terminating syllables and small words. Although 
90 great a force must not be given to them as to the larger and 
more important words, yet they require a clear and distinct ar- 
liitulation ; for, without this^ not only the beauty and harmony of 
t}ie language, but even its meaning, are either greatly obscured 
or wholly destroyed. Who can peruse, with satisfaction, a let- 
t«r wiritten in villanous, unreadable characters, or a book with 
many of its pages torn out, and others mutilated, or a newspaper 
with its columns mackled, monked, and friared? And yet^ far 
more disagreeable is it to one to listen to a speaker or a reader 
who, by rising and falling, and quavering, and trilling, and 
miaeing, and puffing and swelling, and slurrmg and suppressing 
bounds, presents you his own or his author's sentiments in so 
manfifled and mutilated a condition, that one is puzzled to under- 
stand one half of that which he utters. 

The mecming fferverted by the Mending of$yUcbble$, 

DIALOGUE. 

Teaeher. What book have you there 1 
Pupil. A Redermadize, 
T What do you say? 
P. A Redennadezet Sir. 

1". ARedermadezel bring it here, Bir. — O,hof *^ A Reader 
made ea$y} 

VCCXS^ V. 

The practice of hissing, lisping, whispering^ 
mincing, slurring, or drawling, abridging, mum- 
bling, or mouthing the sounds of letters or sylla- 
bles, derogates materially from an elegant and an 
accurate '(^unciation. 

RlTIiES YI* 

An €^e€ied pronunciation of syllables and 
words, sheuld be earefliUy avoided. 
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Our best orthoepists have indicated, in their directioos fof 
pronouncing the vowels a and a in such words as fare, rare, 
where, there, their, air, chmr, prayer, compare, dectee, insuAre, 
and the like, that the samt sound should be given to them as to 
long a in fate, late ; but this direction is either wrong, or not 
generally understood, and has, consequently, betrayed some into 
an affected pronunciation of such words — ^a pronunciation which 
must be disgusting to every one of correct taste in elocution. 
^Whether such directions are the offspring of inattention on the 
part of orthoepists, or whether they have arisen out of the diffi- 
culties which trammel them in representing to the eye, merely 
by the use of arbitrary characters, all the nice shades of differ- 
ence in the sounds given to letters, is, to the student, a matter of 
little moment^ but of vast importance is it to him who would 
become an accomplished reader or speaker, not to be led astray 
by the false or imperfect directions of authors. There is nothing 
that can expose one's reputation for accuracy and elegance in 
delivery to greater hazards, than affectation in his pronuncia- 
tion. Affectation in women, is sickening ; in men, insufferable ; 
therefore, all kinds of affectation should be avoided. 

Whose conception of natural sounds is so obtuse as not to 
perceive a marked difference in the sound commonly given to 
a in fate, and to the more open on^ of a in fare, e in there, their, 
a in chair, prayer, compare, and so forth ? If it is a fact, then, 
that this difference of sound is ordinarily made, the point is 
easily settled : for the sounds " commonly given" to letters in 
particular situations, (I mean, of course, sounds given, not only 
by the common people, but also by the educated,) are the cor- 
rect ones. » 

Primarily, a particular, graphick character, called in our 
language, a letter, is no more the legitiipate representative of a 
particular sound, than is a pebble, or a blossom, or a silk thread. 
How is it, then, that letters become the representatives of par- 
ticular sounds ? Only by the general consent of those who adopt 
and employ them, just as particular sounds and combinations of 
'sounds, called words, become the representatives of certain ideas. 
(Hence we see, that the general practice of those who employ 
certain letters, to represent particular, vocail sounds, is the onlp 
standard of accuracy in the use of those letters for such pur- 
poses, and, also, that the same authority is pramount in the use 
of wof3s?/ and hence we perceive, too, that it is beyond the 
provisnre of the orthoepist to dictate in regard to the sounds that 
inay, or may not, be given to particular letters, as well as to the 
grammarian, in regard to the use oi words. No ; the authority 
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of each is bound down by the superiour authority of general 
usage : and from this last authority, there is no appeal It is 
true, the province of each allows mm to ascertain what good 
usafi^e is, and to inculcate principles according to it, and to the 
analogies and idioms of the language as far as sanctioned by 
good usage ; and, moreover, to point out bad usages, that is, 
such as are not adopted by a great majority of the most intel- 
ligent and the most learned ; but farther than this, he cannot, 
legally, go. 

In pronouncing the words, j«il, pail, sail, pray, lay, say, we 
give to the vowel a precisely the sound of long a in fete ; but 
an attentive observer will readily perceive, that the sound of 
this vowel is different, and becomes more open, and less pro- 
longed, in air, chair, stair, prayer, and the like, when these 
words are pronounced in a natural manner. If this is a true 
statement of the case, this different sound commonly given to a 
in fare, air, and so forth, is the correct one j and the attempt to 
give the long sound of a^ as in fate, to a m prayer, air, fare, 
rare, compare, to e in there, and the like, is affected and erro- 

^^ere is, also, a more distressing affectation displayed by 
many who, in the pronunciation of perfect, person, mercy, inter- 
pret, determine, and the like, attempt to give the accented e the 
sound of e in imperative!) It is difficult to describe the affected 
sound alluded to ; but that it is not the same as e in met, as 
Walker has directed that it should be, and that it is a shocking 
outrage on good taste and common sense, are &cts equally ap- 
parent. The sound of e, when exploded in such words, ought 
to approach as near to that of e in imperative as is possible, 
without betraying the affected sound alluded to. 

Another a^ted pronunciation of a vowel sound, which is 
very common among the clergy of New England and New 
York, deserves the most mark3[ reprehension, as it is too sick- 
ening to be endured b}r civilized beings. (I allude to the sound 
frequently given to a in heart, part, smart, and so forth. In- 
stead of giving a, in words of this class, its correct sound, as 
heard in far, bar, par, they attempt to sound it somewhat like e 
in imperative. > 

• But there is another af!ectation in exploding the diphthongal 
sounSs of y in sky, i in kind, ui in guide, ua in guard, and tho 
like, which is &r more common them the last two referred to, 
and but little less nauseatu^^) Under a false view of elegance, 
many pronounce these woi^as if written ske-i, ke-ind, g&4ie 
ge-ard. This is abominable, and a total perversion of the sounds 
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intend^ to be described asid recommended by Mr. Walker. 
The diphthongal sounds of y, z, ui, and ua, in such words, are 
not represent^ by ei and ea when separately pronounced, but 
when united and blended, as it were, into one sound. Hence, 
the common people, who know nothing of the diphthongal char- 
acter of these sounds, nor of Walker's directions concerning 
them, generally pronounce such words correctly, and as Mr. 
Walker intended they should be pronounced. 

The y in my, when emphatical by being contrasted with some 
other possessive pronoun, is pronounced like longi; but when, 
not emphatical, it may tike the sound of short e, as in met. 
To give i in wind, its long sound, as in mtnd, and ou in ^our, 
its legitimate sound, as in out, appears, in prose, a little affected, 
because they are generally pronounced wind and pore, but 
when these words rhyme with others, at the end of a line in 
ix)etry,-it is strictly in accordance with good taste, to give i its 
long, and ou its diphthongal, sound. 

" For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

" What wants in blood and spiritSj swelled with wind" 

" Ye heavens 1 from high the dewv nectar pow, 
" And in soft silence shed the kindly shower." 

A 'strange perversion of the sounds of t and d is sometiihes 
made in words like the following: <^uty, produce, fortitude ; 
which are not unfrequently pronounced ^uty, produce, forti^; Aude, 
ingrati^5Aude. 

Under a felse conceit of cleverness and elegance, some ate in 
the habit of giving the vowel a, in the words glass, p^iss, m^iss, 
brass, filaimt, &c. demand, command, and the like, a flat 
sound, somewhere between that of a in hot (its proper sound in 
the first class of these words) and o in note. 

Another disagreeable perversion often occurs in pronouncing 
the termination ed as a separate syllable in those verbs in which 
it ought to be contracted; such as walk-c(^ ta\k-ed, lov-e^, 
scai\-ed, and the like ; but, in the participial adjective, where 
the ed should be sounded, it is frequently contracted: thus, "A 
lenm-ed man ;" " The bless-e^ Redeemer ;" are often pronounced, 
" A leam*^^ man ;" " The bless'^ Redeemer.*' 

But a more important caution is to be given in regard to the 
pronunciation of the unaccented vowels e and a in such termi- 
nations as ment, nent, dent, lent, cent — ence, nence, dence — 
ant, nant, vanti man — ^lar, lance, and so forth. Although these 
vowels should have their distinct^ natursil isounds in such words 
as commandmmt, ardent, innoc^mt, influence, confidett<^, infant, 
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cdvenant, servant, gentleman, secular, irigiloncie, and the like, 
yet the slightest stress laid upon them, or the least effort to ex- 
plode their sounds in a ver.p distinct manner in this situation, 
will cause the pronunciation of these terminating syllables to 
appear affected. Care should, therefore, be taken to pronounce 
them in a perfectly easy and natural manner. 

aUESTIONS. 

Repeat Rale 5.— Repeat Rule 6. 

Should a and e in fare, there, air, &c. be pronounced like a in latel-** 
Illustrate the difference between the two soands. 

What is said of affectation in delivery 1 

What is the standard of accura^^n the use o fletters and words 'i 

Is there any appeal from this standard authority 1 

What is said of the affected sounds of e in person, mercy, &c. "J 

What is said of the affected sound of a in heart, smart, &c.— of y in 
sky, i in kind, ui in guide, &c. — of y in my, and of i in wind, and ou in 
pouT'i "^ 

What is said of affectation in the pronunciation of the letters t and d 
in dwiy, fortitude, and the like 1 

What more is said of affectation in the pronunciation of words 1 

EXERCISES. 

Prayer is an offering up of the desires and petitions of the 
heart. 

From thy throne in the sky, thou look*$^, and laugh's^ at the 
storm, and guid's^ the bolt of Jove. 

Kind frienis, sweet frien(fe, let me not stir you up to any 
sudden flood of mutiny ^nd rage. 

Bias used to say, that it was in vain to expect an entire ex- 
emption from misforti^nes by ffi^arding against them ; and that 
that man was unforti^nate mdeed who haA not the fortitude to 
bear up again5^ those which had befallen Aim. 

A tart temper never mellows with age ; and a sharp tongue 
is the only edgetool that grows keener by constant use. 

The hidde?» ocean showeii itself anew, 
An<i barren wastos 5^ill stole upon the view. 

The flag of/reedom/loa^ once mon 
Around the lofly Parthenon ; 

It waves as wave<{ the palm otyore^ 
In days departed Jong ana gone. 
Twos twilight, for the sunless day went down 

Over the wasfe of waters, like a veil. 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 

Of one who Aa^s «^ ; so the night was shown, 
And grimly darkle^i o'er their faces pale. 

And hopeless eyes, which o'er the deep alone 
Ghizei dim and desolate : twelve days had fear 
B0ei» their familiar ; and now . . . dbatb was here ! 
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There .ii»KiJD(^ light in heaven but a feio st9X5 ; 

The bdots jiat off overcrowded with their crews : 
Our ship then gave a heel — a lurch to port, 
i\nd, going down head forem^5^-Hsank, in 5hort. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell ; 

Then shriek«<i the timid, and stood stiU the brave ; 
Then some leape^f overboard, with dreadful yell, 

As eager lo anticipate their grave : 
And the sea yawnc^i around Aer " in its swell," 

And down she sucketi with Aer the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples wItu Ais «nemy, 

An^ striT«5 to strangle Aim before Ae die5. 

- And first one universal shriek there rushed, 

Louder than the lou^ ^ean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then ... all was hushei, 

Save the wil^ wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows : but a( intervals there gushe<i, 

Accompanied with a'convulsit;e jplash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in Ais agony. 

Remarks. — In these examples* those letters most liable to an 
indistinct or perverted articulation, are designated by Italick 
characters. However imperfect such helps may be, it is hoped 
that they will afford some assistance to the ambitious student, 
and serve to direct the attention of the teacher to this particular 
suhject : and to both teacher and learner, the author begs leave 
to suggest the propriety of frequently referring the corrections 
made in reading the exercises, back to the principles that are 
violated. 

The unpractised student may deem a scientijOick and an ana- 
lytical development of the elementary principles of vocal sounds, 
a procedure more curious than useful ; but so erroneous would 
such a conclusion be, that, on the contrary, he ought to consid- 
er investigations of this description, of paramount importance 
in the study of elocution. These elementary prin(23ples form 
the only proper basis of the science ; and the want of a knowl- 
edge of them, is the principal cause of multitudinous errours in 
reding and speaking. It is, therefore, incumbent on him who 
would excel in the science of elocution, to obtain a perfect mas- 
tery over these elementary and primary principles, before he 
proceeds to general reading: — ana of the truth of these remarks, 
the author trusts that enough has been displayed in the forego- 
ing, imperfect development of the subject now under considera- 
tion, to convince even the most skeptical. 
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The practice of miscalling wordsj is a trans* 
gfession altogether inadmissible. 

The besetting sin of careless readers alluded to in this Rule, 
18 an abomination altogether unendurable. In a child, it is in- 
excusable : in an adult, disgraceful. 

The following examples are sufficient to show, that the mis- 
calling of words, is not only capable of perverting the meaning 
of a passage, but, s(Hnetimes, of giving it^ meaning altogether 
ludicrous. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct Reading. — Lysimachus, the governour of Alexander, 
being an ani^stere man, and a near relative of Olympias, inured 
his pupil to hardy habits, which invigorated his constitution. 

False Redding. — Lysimachus, the governour of Alexander^ 
being an auster man, and a near relative of Olympias, &c. 

Correct. — And the Lord smote Abijah the Hitiite that he died. 

False. — And the Lord smote Abijah Hi-te-ti-te that he died. 
• Correct. — ^And the Lord smote Job with sore boils. 

False. — And the Lord shot Job with four balls. 

RUIiB Yin. 

A distinct articulation is greatly promoted by 
protra4)ting all such vowel sounds as will admit 
of it. 

A full, bold explosion, and lengthening out of the tonick ele- 
ments, especially the long tonicks, add greatly to expression in 
delivery, and are absolutely necessary to the proper application 
of emphatick force. The reader or speaker should be very 
particular, therefore, to protract the vowel sounds, and mate the 
most of them he possibly can, without doing violence to the lawa 
of propriety. This subject is again referred to under the head 
QfTime Page 129. 

aUESTIONS. 

Please to repeat Rale Tth, and read the examples which follow it 

Repeat Rule 8th. 

what adds to expression in delivery 1 

Please to read the exercises under Rule 8th, and point out some of 
the tonick elements which admit of lengthening. 

Do any of the subtonick elements aomit of protraction 1 

EXERCISES. 

In the following exercises, those vowels whose sounds ought to be 
protraetedf are distmgnished thtti : a, «, i, 6, tk. 
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Th&reare bat very £gw who know how to be Idle and iTinocent. 

A man of a refined imagination, is let into a great many 
pleasures which the vulgar are not capable of receiving. 

A b^iatiful prospect ^i^hts the sOul as mudi as a demon- 
stration ; and a description m HOmer has charmed mOre rfiad- 
ers than a chapter in Aristotle. 

3at pleasures are like poppies sfpread, 
You seize the fldwer, its bfoom is shed; 
Or, nice the snOw-faUs in the river, 
A moment white— then melt forever; 
Or, like the bOre&lis race, 
That flit ere you can point the place ; 
Or, like the rainbdw's lovely formj 
Evanishing amid the stdrm. 

He spoke ; and awful bends his sable brows, 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ; 

The stamp of fate, the sanction of a Gtod ; 

High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 

And all Olympus to its centre shook. 

Oh, unexpeotol stroke, worse than of death t 

Must I thus leave theO, Paradise 1 Thus leave 

Th^g, native soil 1 thSse happy walks and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods ; where I nad hoped to spend 

^uiet, though sad, the resfate of that day 

Which must be mortal to us both *? Oh, flowers 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, smd my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

From your first opening nuds. and gave you names ; 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount 1 

Remark — In reading the foregoing examples, it will be 
observed, that not only the tonieky but, also, the subtonick^ ele- 
xnsaats frequently admit of protraction. 

IMPORTANCE Ot A GOOD ARTICULATION. 

The prescribed limits of this Essay, render it impracticable 
to pursue, to any great extent, investigations on this branch of 
elocution. If enough has been presented to arrest the attention 
of the learner, and excite in him a spirit of inquiry, the design 
of the writer is accomplished : but he is unwilling to take leave 
of this subject without laying before the reader a few more con- 
siderations that inay urge him to push his investigations in this 
department by his own individual efforts, and by an attentive 
perusal (if he can procure them) of " The Philosophy of the 
Human Voice" by Dr. Rush, and of Dr. Barber's " Grammar 
of Elocution." 

That a clear, full, and distinct utterance of syllables and 
5 
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Words, is of vastly more importance tlian any and every other 
good quality- of utterance, any one may readily convince lumsel^ 
by attentively observing a few of our best, and of our worst, 
speakers and. readers. 

What was that mighty charm by which the late John Ran- 
dolph bound the senses, and seized the passions, of his auditors 1 
As far as his manr^r of delivery was concerned, it must doubt- 
less be obvious to every one that ever listened to him, that the 
grand secret of his masterly power in oratory, lay in the dis" 
tinctness of his articulation. - The same may be said of our 
Durbin : and, indeed, with him this appears to be, not only the 
primary, but the principal, ingredient of that eloquence by 
which he lays hold of the sympathies, and, as it were, with a 
Timothean power, takes the hearts of his hearers captive at his 
will, and transports them to the haven of bliss. 

In further confirmation of what I would enforce, I might cite 
the example of Henry Clay, of Daniel Webster, of William 
Wirt, of Alexander Hamilton, of Fisher Ames, of Henry Bas- 
com, of John M. Duncan, of Alexander McClelland— of a 
Summerfield, a Mason, and even a Master Burke> together with 
a hundred other master spirits whose glo\¥ing geniuses adorn, 
or have adorned, our western hemisphere. But the citation 
would be gratuitous. No one has any thing more to do, than 
to open the eyes of his understanding, to look, observe, ani 
BE CONVINCED. Let conviction, then, lead to attention 
and practice. To yoimg gentlemen, especially, who are just 
launching their bark upon the waves of a professional life, this 
' appeal should be irresistible. 

Who ever listened with rapture, or even delight, to a reader 
or a speaker, whose articulation was indistinct ? The thing is 
impossible — an absurdity — a mockery, which tramples upon 
the philosophy of the human voice, and the elementary princi- 
ples of human nature. 

The first example cited, is, moreover, a remarkable instance 
of the wonderful eflfects of industry and perseverance in over- 
coming the obstacles of nature in order to the attainment of ex- 
cellence in oratory ; for who, unless it was Demosthenes him- 
self, (whose voice was by no means similar,) ever possessed, 
naturally, a more disagreeable, uncouth, piping, creaking voice, 
than John Randolph of Roanoke ? And yet, whose voice, by 
cultivation, ever became so alluring, so &scinating, as his ? It 
fell on the ear like a soft strain of muiSick, and haunted the 
hearer like the spell of an enchantress, or the soft hiurmur of a 
distant water&U. And the second example is no less remark- 
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able in showing wliat a bewitching charm — ^what a mighty 
power may be wielded, bv a voice naturally fine and feeble. 

These examples are, also, both instructive, as evincing the 
importance of a reader or a speaker's adhering to the natural. 
tones of his voice, be they, at first, ever so peculiar, disagreea- 
ble, or unpromising. Although natural tones may be softened. 
dowD and attuned by cultivation, yet they must never be ex- 
changed for ariificiat ones ; for the same holds true with the 
voice, as with the sentiments, of an orator : both must be real^ 
and his owit, or they will be rejected by his auditors, on whom 
it is impossible to palm counterfeit ware. These examples 
should also excite emulation in others. If, when labouring 
under so ^eat disadvantages, men have, by dint of applicaticm, 
and attention to distinctruss of articulation^ attained such lefty, 
heights of excellence in the field of eloquence^ what encourage- 
ments are not held forth to those whose voices are naturally 
strong and melodious ! 

Let no one plead, that, because a good articulation is gener- 
ally neglected, it, therefore, becomes a matter of little moment 
It IS a paltry trick of sophistry to bring forward the fttults of 
others for the purpose of extenuating our own misdeeds. This 
mischievous delusion must always result disadvantacfeously to 
him who adopts it. No malefactor ever found the nalter less. 
severe on account of the numerous victims which the gallows, 
claims. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, that, in order to fill an ex- 
tensive space, so as to be clearly understood by the most distant. 
hearer, a reader or a speaker must necessarily raise the pitch, . 
and increase the volume and force, of his voice. Who has not 
observed, that partially deaf persons much more readily appre- 
hend what is said to them in a clear, moderate tone of voice 
that is perfectly distinct, than what is uttered in a loud tone^ 
and in a rapid and indistmct maimer ? Of course, the same 
holds true in addressing an audience or an individual whose 
sense of hearing is not impaired: and it is not a little singular, 
that a consideration so important to publick speakers, is, by 
them, so generally disregarded. If they would only reflect, 
that the clear and distinct enunciation even of a feeble voice, is 
&r more efficacious than the boisterous precipitancy of a strong 
one, it is apparent, that, at the bar, in the sacred desk, in our 
legislative halls, and elsewhere, we should have more . . . 
speaking, and less . . . bawling. With distinctness, the sing- 
long whine of the most caatins speaker, does more execution 
than the voice of a Stentor without it. Although a fluent, and 
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0|r«ti a ri^id, flow of words, where the seiidmeiitB uttered, : 
der it proper, is often advantageously adopted by a reader or 
a speaker, yet his fluency should never be pennitted to en- 
•roach upon a distinct artieuhUion, 

We readily understand, then, why the ancients regarded ar- 
ticulation as the primary requisite in deliverer. This grand 
quality bein^ overlooked, all omer acquisitions in oratory will 
jl^rove unavailing, or, in other words, will &11 short of their db* 
ject, just in proportion to the neglect with which articulation ia 
treated. 

The persevering efibrts of Demosthenes, who, in order to 
correct nis &ults m articulation, betook himself to speaking 
with pebbles in his mouth, also when undergoing the labour of 
walking up hill, ^d likewise amid the roar of cutshing waves, 
are as nimiliar to every one as an ordinary nursery tale— And 
libout as much regarded ! But it would be doing great injus- 
tice to that illustrious orator, to bring his genius down to the 
same level with his who should, in our day, by the cultivation 
of his vocal powers, attain the same height in eloquence that 
he did. The modem candidate for oratorical ftune, stands on 
very different, and &r more advantageous, ground, than that 
occupied by the young and aspiring Athenian— especially 
fflnce a correct analysis of the vocal organs, and a fidthflil rec- 
ord of their operations, have been given to the world by Dr. 
James Rush of Philadelphia — a name that will outlive the 
unquarried marble of our mountains. In his "Philosophy of 
the Human Voice," this branch of learning is, for the first 
time, reduced to a science^ and established upon the unbeadin|f 
principles of an inductive philosophy. By the lights of sci- 
ence, men, which shone not upon me ancients, may the modem 
votary of Hermes be guided on his way to the temple of fiutne 

aUESTION& 

How may one convince himself of the beauty and importance of a 

dear and aistinct articulation 1 
What speakers can you name as illustrative of it 1 
Which of these are remarkable for their penseveranee in overcoming, 

fay oratorical culture, the obstacles of nature \ 
Are arUfi4:ial tones or sentiments admissible in a speaker % 
In order to fill a large space with the voice, is it requisite to raise its 

pitch, or increase its volume and force t 
What, then, is rec^uisite ^(a disHnd MrUeulatimi,) 
Can you prove this by a reference to deaf persons i 
"What did the ancients regard as the primary requisite in delivery 1 
To what practices had I>emof4iene8 recourse, in order to overcome 

kis impediments of speech 1 



CHAPTER n. 



OF TONES AND MODULATION. 

The word Tones, in its most comprehensive 
sense, denotes the whole range of perfect sounds 
which are produced, either by man, the inferiour 
animals, or musical instruments : but, in a rhetori- 
cal sense. 

Tones consist in the various sounds of the voice 
in its ascent from a low to a high pitch, or in itis 
descent from a high to a low one. 

Modulation denotes the variations of the tones 
in their ascending and descending progressions 
from one note to another. 

To the wisdom and goodness of his Creator, man is indebted 
for that peculiar endowment called the power of speech. In 
order that he may be enabled to exert this feculty to the great- 
est advantage in effecting all its important purposes, the same 
divine wisdom and goodness have been displayed, in bestowinp^ 
upon him those peculiar and various tones of voice which consti- 
tute another characteristical feature of that pre-eminence which 
he holds over the rest of the animal world. All animals, it is 
true, express their various feelings by peculiar tones ; but those 
possessed by man, are the more delicate, melodious, and com- 
prehensive, in proportion to the elevation of his rank in the 
scale of being. There is not an act of his mind, an exertion of 
his fancy, nor an emotion of his heart, which cannot be express- 
ed in a manner exactly suited to the degree of his internal feel- 
bg. Hence, it is chiefly in the correct and appropriate use of 
these tones, that the life, the spirit, the beauty, and the harmony 
of delivery consist. 

TONES. 

A scientifick analysis of the speaking voice, may, perhaps, 
be facilitated, by borrowing, under this head, the terms adopted 
6* 
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ID mosick. The notes or variations of tone within the compass 
of the voice in reading and speaking, are the same in number 
as those employed in singing. 

The Natural or Dutonick Scale consists in 
a succession of eight sounds either in an ascend- 
ing or a descending progression. 

The eighth sound or note in the scale, is called an Octave. 
The diatonick scale consists of five tones and two semitones. 
The distinction between the tenna Note and Tone should be 
earefoUy observed. 

A Note consists in a sound produced at any 
point or place in the scale, considered without ref- 
erence either to its rise or fall. 

A Tone consists in the rise or fall of the voice 
from one point in the scale to another, except the 
spaces between the third and fourth, seventli and 
eighth, places, which are occupied by semitones. 

A Semitone consists in the rise or fall of the 
voice through a space in the scale half as great as 
that taken up by a tone. 

The semitone is employed in the language of love, tender- 
ness, petition, complaint, and doubtful supplication. 

If the words eyes and cruel, in the following example, be 
pronounced in a plaintive manner, they will be uttered in 
a semitone : " Put out my eyes ! It is too cruel^ 

A Monotone consists in the pronunciation of 
several syllables in an unvaried tone; that is, 
without that variety of tones which constitutes 
modulation. 

If^ in reading the annexed example, the words poor and old 
be pronounced in a plaintive tone, and each with a sameness of 
sound corresponding with that of the other, it will illustrate 
both the semitone and the monotone : 

" Pity the sorrows of a poor M man." 

It is possible to utter in a monotone, an^r succession of let- 
ters, syllables, or words, even to an indefinite extent ; but the 
^ws of melody require the monotone to be but sparingly em- 
ployed. 
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Interval. The di3taQce between any two 
points or places in the scale, is called an Intbryal. 

The intervals of the scale are numerically designated by in- 
cluding both of the extremes: thus, when a sound ascends or 
descends from the first place in the scale to the second, or from 
the second place to the first — ^firom the seccmd to the third, or 
from the third to the second, it is said to pass throjigh the inter- 
Tal of a second; when it passes from the first place to the third, 
or from the third to the fifth, and so forth, it is said to pass 
through the interval of a third ; and when it passes from the 
first to the fiflh place, or from the fourth to the eighth, through 
the interval of 2l fifth: and so of the rest. 

The Qualities or Kinds of voice are distin- 
guished by the terms, rough, smooth, full, harsh, 
soft, slender, and so forth. 

Abruptness, as applied to the voice, denotes a 
sudden and full discharge of sound, as contradis- 
tinguished from its more gradual emission. 

This abruptness of sound is well exemplified by the explosive 
notes of 'a bassoon, and some other wind instruments. 

PITCH. 

Pitch denotes the place in the musical scale, of 
the sound or note we strike. 

The upward and downward movements of the voice as it passes 
through the various intervals of the diatonick scale, are either 
coTicrcte or discrete. 

When the slide of the voice consists of one con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted stream of sound, it is called 
a coNCRBTE sound ; but when the stream of sound 
is not continuous, that is, is interrupted in its de- 
scent or ascent by breaks, it is called a discrete 
sound or movement. 

RADICAL, CONCRETE, AND DISCRETE PITC]^. 

By pronouncmg a vowel or a syllable, such as a, o, or tiame^ 
for example, with distinctness and fulness at the opening, it will 
be perceived, if the sound be protracted, that the volume of voice 
lessens during its slide^ and that it passes off in a delicate van- 
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' ish until it terminates at the point where sound and silence seem 
to meet. These slides of the voice are either upward or down- 
ward, so that, as the voice moves along from syllable to syllable, 
its relative pitch, or place in the scale, is, of course, contmi^y 
changing, except when it advances in a monotone. 

This difference, or chanfi^e in the position of the voice, is in- 
dicated by Dr. Rush, by caUing the pitch on which a syllable or 
word begins' in comparison with the pitch where it terminates, 
or of other, succeeding syllables, the Radical Pitch, in order 
to distinguish it from the place or pitch at which the voice ar- 
rives by its respective concrete or discrete movements; and this 
last-named place of the voice, or point in the scale, is denoted, 
relatively, either its Concrete or Discrete Pitch. 

Every one must have observed, that he can pitch his voice 
almost any where in the scale he chooses. I( in pronouncing 
the letter o, a, or i, or the word lay, dote, or time, any one begin 
by opening the radical on a very low note, and then continue to 
repeat the same, by commencing one note higher, and then an- 
other note higher, and so on, running it up the scale as high as 
he can conveniently go, and then down again, in the same man- 
ner that we " raise and fall the eight notes" in musick, (only 
with the difference that he should not sing the letter or word,) 
he may readily convince himself of the variety and compass of 
the voice, in regard to pitch, which may be employed in reading 
and speaking. Similar experiments may also be made in pro- 
nouncing the following line, or, indeed, any other one. 

" At the close of the day when the hamlet is still"— 

In pronouncing this line, it may be proper to observe, the voice 
should not be permitted to fall at its close, but it should be sus- 
pended with the rising vanish, exactly as if something more 
were intended to be added in order to complete the sense. 

In reading or speaking to a small audience in a small room, 
that pitch of the voice should generally be adopted which we 
employ in ordinary conversatiop. This pitch being the most 
natural, it will render our delivery the most easy to ourselves, 
and the most agreeable to the hearer. In addressing a large 
audience, it is proper generally to commence with the same or- 
dinary pitch ; but, as we advance, (especially in delivering our 
own sentiments,) we naturally increase the force of our voice, 
and allow it to slide into a higher tone ; ana if we become im- 
passioned, and earnestly vehement, we do not "overstep the mod- 
esty of nature" by raising our key-note several tones above the 
one on which we commenced. Of the correctness of this re- 
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mark, any one may satisfy himself by observing the eleratkii 
of tone assumed by persons speaking under the excitement of 
the stronger passions. 

; Reading being " a correct and beautiful picture of sjpeaking" 
those rules which instruct us in the latter, ma^, in general, faa 
properly applied to the former. To this position it has been 
objected, that, "when reading becomes strictly imitative, it as- 
sumes a theatrical manner, beccmies improper, and gives offeaaoe 
to the hearer." To the author, this objection does not appear 
to be valid, To say that reading, by becoming ** strictly imita* 
tive of speakizig, assumes a theatrical manner," is no less than 
saving, that speaking is p^formed in a theatrical manner. 
This may sometimes be the case ; btft it is hoped that the da^ 
is remote, in which it will generally be so, for nothing, it is 
conceived, can be more direedy opposed to genuine oratory, 
than a theatrical manner of spetdung. To the author, how- 
ever, it has always been a matter of astonishment, that players 
do not cultivate a manner of speaking less " theatrical ;" for he 
has observed, that those rare geniuses among them who are 
looked up to as paragons of excellence, are invariably less the- 
atricaJ, and more natural, in their elocution, than players of 
ordinary talents. He has also observed the same thing in ora- 
tors. The greatest orators he has ever heard, are uie most 
NATURAL speakers. 

The same remark may likewise be extended to singers. 
There is a wide difference between cultivating the native pow- 
ers, and perverting them, although the latter often passes cur- 
rency for the former. If these observations are correct, a hint 
may be drawn from them, worthy the attention, not only of the 
player, but also of the preacher, the lawyer, the legislator, and 
all others who wish to improve their oratorical or their vocal 
powers. 

In delivering his own sentiments, a sjpeaker may justly be 
more vivid and animated than in uttering the sentiments of 
others. Hence, a greater degree of delicacy and moderati<» 
is necessary in reading than in speaking. Care should be 
taken, however, that this consideration do not lead the reader 
into the fatal errour of becoming too tame, A lifeless, indifier- 
ent, or cold, formal manner, should be assiduously avoided. The 
animation, the earnestness, of the iseader, ought nearly to equal 
that of the publick speaker. 
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TONES GENERAL RULE. 

The followizig rule for the management of those tones that 
indicate the stronger passions and emotions, is deemed worthy 
ifae attention of every disciple in elocution: "In reading, let 
your tones of expression he borrowed from those of common, 
speech, but, in some degree, more fidntly characterized. Let 
those tones which denote any disagreeable passion of the mind, 
be still more faint than those which indicate agreeable emotions : 
and, onall occasions, preserve yourself from being so &r affect- 
ed with the subject, as to be unable to proceed through it, in that 
easy and masterly manner which has its good effects in this, as 
well as in every other art." 

MODULATION. 

The great redeeming quality with some readers and speak- 
ers whose articulation is, by no means, remarkable for distinct- 
ness, and whose enunciation, in many other respects, is faulty, 
consists in the agreeable variety and beautiful modulation of the 
tones of their voice. Indeed, many a speaker passes with the 
multitude for an orator^ whose sole dependance for popularity 
and £sLvour in his art, rests on the power and melody of his 
tonfis, and the agreeableness of his modulations ; for he weU 
knows, that the great majority of hearers, are better judges of 
pleasing sounds, than they are of profound sentiments, and that 
they are willine^ to forego the advantages of the latter, for the 
gratifying indulgence of the former. But those who wish to 
persuade, to move — ^to convince the understanding and to affect 
the heart, will aim at something higher than merely the dealing 
out of harmonious sounds. However these may gratify the ear, 
yet on them alone the mind would starve. Harmonious and 
agreeable sounds should, therefore, be held by the reader or 
speaker, in the subordinate rank which a judicious taste assigns 
to ornaments in dress — as the mere appendages, not the bc^y, 
of the garment. 

An agreeable modulation, and a pleasing variety of intona- 
tion, are, however, by no means to be regarded as unworthy of 
attention. Their importance has already been illustrated, by 
showing, that, with some, they are the very quintessence of 
what passes for oratory. This being the case, then, we may 
readily conceive their happy effects when employed even by 
readers and speakers who are otherwise libemlly endowed with 
the higher qualities of eloquence. 
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. GENERAL RULE. 

The best general rale that can be given for a skilfal man- 
agement and modulation of the tones of the voice, is to cultivate 
and adopt an agreeable variety, such as we know to be pleasing 
to others. 

The author is aware that this rule is of too general a char- 
acter to be of much utility to those whose taste in elocution is 
but a little cultivated, or whose apprehension of what is elegant 
or excellent, and of what, is otherwise, is not very quick; but, 
in the subsequent pages of this work, many definite principles 
will be developed, which have a direct ^Dearing upon this 
subject. ^ 

EXERCISES. 

The great variety of elevation and depression of tone in 
which it is proper to pronounce different kinds of composition, 
depends mainly on the sentiments expressed : and there are few 
whose conception and taste are so obtuse as not to be regulated. 
In their enunciation, in some good degree, by this governing 
principle. 

The following example from Byron, presents a great variety 
of elevation and depression of tone 

Bat hush ! hark ! a deep souod strikes like a rising knell * 

Did ye not hear it 1— No ; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 

On* with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 

To chase theglowing hours with flying feet^- 

But hark ! — That heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm !• Arm ! it is—it is — the cannons' opening roar 1 

Remark. — No one can be at a loss to perceive that the 
commencing words of this passage, "hush! hark!" should be 
pronounced in a low tone approaching a whisper ; and the res* 
idue of the same line, in a deep, low tone of earnest pathos, a 
little higher than the preceding, but not quite so elevated as the 
interrogatory which follows it. The line and a half which 
answer the question, require a light, joyous tone, considerably 
elevated above that in which the interrogation is expressed. In 
the phrase, " On with the dance P' the voice breaks forth with 
a sudden abruptness, and in quite an elevated tone ; but falls a 
little, again, on the two and a half lines which follow. And 
again the voice falls very low at "hark!" and rises very 
greatly again, and successively, on each of the words " nearer, 
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clearer, deadlier ;" until, as it approaches the word ** Aim !" 
it hreaks forth in its most energetick, impassioned, and highest 
strain. 

In general, the tones and modulations of the voice, exceft 
when mfluenced hv the principles of inflection and emphasis, 
are to he regulated hy an exercise of good taste, which may 
ordinarily be acquired by an attentive observance of the man- 
ner adopted by those who excel in elocution, and by private ap- 
plication. 

aUESTIONS. 

Of what does chapter 2nd treat % 

What is meant by tones V-What, by modulation 1 

Are the peculiar beauty and the great variety of tones belonging to 
the human voice, an evidence of man's superiority over the brute 1 

In what chiefly consist the spirit and beauty of- delivery 1 

How many notes or variations of tone, fall within the compass pf the 
voice in speaking, compared with that of singing 1 

What is the diatoniclc scale 7 — ^What is an octave 1 

What is the difference between a note and a tone 7 

What is a semitone 1— What, a monotone 1 

Illustrate them both by examples 1 — What is an interval 1 

Explain the intervals of a second, third, and Mh. 

What is meant by the qualities or kinds of voice 1 

What is meant by abruptness 'i — ^What is meant by pitch 1 

What is a concrete sound 1 — What, a discrete sound 1 

ExDlain the difference between radical, and concrete and discrete pitch. 

Is tnere a great variety in pitch 1 

Illustrate this by experiments on 0, a, t, lay, &c. 

In reading or speakmg to a small audience, what pitch of the voice 
ought generally to be adopted 1 

Ou^ht the same to be taken in addressing a large audience "i 

In impassioned discourse, is it ever allowable to raise the pitch or 
kej^ote as we advance 1 

What is reading 1 

What is said of a theatrical manner of speaking 1 

What is the manner adopted by the greatest orators ) 

Is the same correct in regard to singing 1 

Is a greater degree of moderation to be observed in reading thaa in 
speaking 'J— Why 'f 

What is said of tameness and of earnestness in reading 1 

What is the general rule for managing the tones of the voice in 
reading 1 

In wnat estimation should harmonious and agreeable sounds be held 
by a reader or a speaker 1 

Is an agreeable modulation important to every reader and speaker 1 — 
How do you prove this 1 

What is the general rule to regulate one in his modulation 1 

The following marginal, directions may be of some seryict 
to the unpractised student 
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EXSRClSEd. 

Low T<we— Hark ! heard you not those hoofe of dreadftil noteT 

Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath 1 
JHtj^A— The fires of death— the baie-fires flash on high:" 
Death rides upon the salphury Sirock; 
Red battle stamps his ibot, and nations feel the shock. 
IjQfW — Lochiel I Lochiel ! beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
MidMe—'For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight. 
JK^A— False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my clan : 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ; 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Down! soothless insulter; I trust not the tale. 
PlaiiiHve — Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius j 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world. 
Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm. 
Sad are (he woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered bark delay; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

Errours in regard to Pitch and Tones, 

High Pitch. — As it regards the tones of the voice, there is 
not, perhaps, a more pommon or unbecoming fault to which 
piiblick readers and speakers are liable, than that .of commen- 
cing in a loud and vociferous manner. This abrupt and bois- 
terous beginning is always displeasing", and not unfrequently 
disgusting, to the auditory. It wears the aspect of immodesty 
in a speaker, and appears, in general, to proceed from his over- 
weening confidence in his own abilities ; and, moreover, to a 
judicious hearer, it is a fair index, put out to forewarn him, that 
he may expect, in what is to follow, neither a display of good 
taste nor of talents. 

Although the pitch and tone of the voice at the opening of a 
discourse, are, in some measure, to be governed by the occasion, 
or the circumstances under which a reader or a speaker's ora- 
torical powers are called forth, yet seldom will circumstances 
require him to depart from the general direction given him in 
regard to pitch, on page 56, namely, to adopt that pitch of 
voice which he generally employs m ordinary conversation. 
As this pitch will be found most convenient and easy to him- 
self so will it appear the most natural and agreeable to hi» 
6 
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heurers — a point by no means io be overlooked. In this pitch, 
also, will his tones and inflections of voice be the most natural, 
and thus enable him to give them the greatest and most grate- 
ful variety of swell and melody. 

As a speaker advances in his discourse, especially if it be 
somewhat impassioned, and increases in energy and earnest- 
ness, a higher and louder tone will naturally steal upon him, 
and sometimes he may even change his radical pitch ; and in 
such cases it may require no little address to keep his voice 
within proper bounds. This may easily be done, however, 
by occasionally recalling it, as it were, from the extremities 
of its adventurous flight, ai^d by directing it to those who are 
near him. 

Low Pitch. — An errour more frequent than that last pointed 
out, though perhaps not so fatal, occurs with those speakers 
who take their key-note or pitch in too low a tone to be dis- 
tinctly heard. At the commencement of his discourse, a speaker 
may presume much upon the indulgence of his hearers ; but 
this is no good reason why he should speak so low as to com- 

Sel them to Us^en, with the greatest attention, in order to un- 
erstand what is delivered. What is worth being uttered at 
all, is worth being spoken in a proper manner; but can any 
thing be more improper, than to utter our sentiments in so in- 
distinct a manner, or in so low a tone, as to render it impossi- 
ble for any one clearly to understand what is said ? 

This fault, if long continued, is apt to exhaust the patience 
of the hearers, who justly consider it an abuse of their good- 
nature, and an insult to their understandings. Therefore, in 
this, as in all other things, great extremes should be avoided. 

Affected Tones. — There is not a more besetting, oratorical 
sin, into which readers and speakers are apt to fall, than that of 
adopting an affected tone of voice. Many a one who, in ordi- 
nary conversation, has nothing peculiar or disagreeable in his 
tones and modulations, or, perhaps, whose voice is quite agreea- 
ble and melodious, will, nevertheless, when he comes to read 
or speak in publick, at once divest himself of the natural tone^ 
of his voice, as he would cast off an old garment that carried 
contagion in it, and which he feared would be communicated 
to his hearers, and enter upon his labours with a stiff, formal, 
artificial, and affected intonation, in which he appea.rs more un- 
seemly and disagreeable than he would in a borrowed gair- 
ment, even one that was shabby and did not fit him. Some af- 
fect a simpering, soft, silly, sweet prettiness of tone and man- 
ner ; but more, a rigid, pompous dignity or solemnity ; both of 
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which are equally foolish and absurd. A man of correct taste, 
however, will put forth his strength in his natural tones, and 
he sure, if not to please, at least, not to disgust, his auditory. 

Every thing like an academical tone, a scholastick tone, a 
clerical tone, or a sectarian or professional tone, should, by him 
who would excel in elocution, be carefully avoided. Even a 
trilling or tremaur a[ the voice, as it appears, unless very skil- 
fully managed, more or less artificial^ is to be very sparing- 
ly employed. In general, the only safe course for a reader or 
a speaker to pursue, is to attempt nothing more with his voice 
before a publick audience, than what he already knows, by ex- 
perience, to be both easy and natural ; but, in private, he 
ought to be unceasing in his efforts to improve his voice in all 
the qualities of inflection, power, volume, compass, tcme, and 
pitch. 

MODULATION. 

In regard to modulation, it may be observed, that the vari€^ 
tions of sound which the voice is capable of producing, are al- 
most infinite; and that the modulations necessary to produce 
even common melody in prose, are very great. These modu-. 
lations or variations of tone are produced more or less harmo- 
niously and appropriately by a reader or a speaker, just in pro-, 
portion to the perfection and delicacy of structure in his organs 
of sound, the cultivation and refinement of his taste, and the 
accuracy of his ear. But the defects of most readers and speak- 
ers, are no less glaring than frequent. Among these may be 
mentioned that of pronouncing two or more words which fol- 
low each other in the same construction, wi^h a sameness ot 
modulation. Except in those rare instances, in which the mon- 
otone is proper, no two words in the language, belonging to 
the same class, can immediately succeed each other, where a 
just elocution does not require, that the modulations of tone em-, 
ployed in pronouncing the one, should be diflTerent, at least, in 
some slight degree, from those adopted in pronouncing the 
other. If, for example, the words "day and hour," in the fol- 
lowing lines, were both to be enunciated in p^recisely the same 
tone of voice, how shockingly would the spirit and beauty of 
the sentiment be marred ! 

A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, readers are not wanting, 
who are so totally devoid of refinement in taste, as to pronounce, , 
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qiol ottly two words in successkm, Imt eyen three, four, or fire^ 

with scarcely a perceptible yariaticm of t(»ie. 

Example. — " He combined within himself all the elem^ts 
o£ terrour, nerve, malice, and intellect — a heart that never melt- 
ed, a hand that never trembled, a mind that never wavered from 
:t8 purpose." 

Remarks. — In pronouncing the words "terrour, nerve, 
malice, and intellect," the intonation should continually vary 
u it passes on from one word to another. In enunciating 
''hand" the modulation should be nearly similar to that given 

o "heart;" but the effect of a good elocution would be greatly 
injured, were one to pronounce "mind" without a^ar greater 
variation in. his tone of voice. Similar directions might be 
given for pronouncing the verbs " melted, trembled, and waver- 
ed," as well as the adverb "never," although it would be im- 
proper to adopt a uniform variety in enunciating these three 
classes of words. 

- In such instances as these, the leading characteristick in the 
dMinge of tone that is proper to be made, consists in aii increase 
of the/orce wckdi fulness of volume, as the voice advances from 
one word to another. This augmentation of force and energy, 
however, must be slight or otherwise, just in proportion to the 
nature and spirit of 3ie sentiment expressed. Another feature 
of this kind of modulation, is controlled by the inflection of 
voice that is proper to be adopted. This subject, therefore, will 
be resumed again in those chapters which treat of inflection 
aad emphasis. 

Errours in Modulation, 

Monotony. — The monotone may sometimes be advantageous- 
ly employed in pronouncing a simile, or some other peculiar 
construction of language; but a dull, monotonous method of 

E renouncing words in general, is, in the highest degree, repre- 
eosible. When the monotone is proper, a reader or a speak- 
er of ordinary capacity and acumen, will adopt it naturally, and 
without the least artificial effort, just as he would express, by 
the modulations and tones of his voice, many of the passions and 
emotions, merely by the promptings of internal feeling. If we 
would interest those who listen to us, we must adopt a pleasing 
and natural variety of tones and modulation : and nothing will 
be more sure to produce the opposite effect, than the adoption of 
artificial tones, or of a drawling; lifeless monotony. 

Artificial Variety. — ^But in order to avoid a monotonous 
manner of delivery, many a one falls into an opposite extreme, 
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equally offensive to a chaste ear, and not less inconsistent with 
the principles of correct enunciation. In order to give his words 
the greatest poi^ible variety of intonation, inflection, and mod- 
ulation, he loses sight of both principle and natural propriety. 
He plunges into the depths of artificiality, and soars above the 
heights of elegance. He gives you correct tones and incorrect, 
agreeable modulations and disagreeable, all blended together, 
and displeases more than the dull, plodding, humdrum monoto- 
nist. But this artificial variety, is very apt to settle down into 
what is no less intolerable, a 

Uniform Variety. — Among tasteless readers and speakers, a 
uniform variety assumes as many set forms as Proteus had 
shapes ; but they are far less pleasing. These artificial and 
uniform modes of delivery, are too numerous to admit of an 
adequate description : and. they too frequently occur not to have 
attracted the attention, and have elicited the displeasure, of 
most people. 

This displeasing and unnatural uniformity occurs with some 
speakers who run into the false conceit, that they must begin 
every sentence in the same tone and elevation, or depression, of 
the voice, and always close it with the same fall or cadence. A 
sameness of tone and modulation, they also adopt at every re- 
currence of any particular stop or pause, how different and va- 
ried soever the language and sentiments may be. But in poe- 
try this characteristick of dulness attains its full growth. Here 
we oflen see this uniform variety carried into a regular tune ; 
but it is a tune that shocks every ear but that of the pseudo- 
longster. 

As these last two faults oflen arise from an improper appli- 
cation of the inflections of the voice, and of emphasis, they will 
be more particularly noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

aUESTIONS. 
What is said of commencing a discourse in an abrupt and vociferoui 
manner 1 
What is said of a very low pitch 1 
What is said of affected tones 1— What of natural tones 1 
What is said of trilling sounds 1 — What is said of monotony 1 
What is said of a drawling, lifeless, monotonous enunciation 1 
Is artificial variety in modulation, at all admissible 1 
What is said of uniform variety 1 

EXERCISES. 

King Philip of Mount Hope, was a patriot, attached to his 
native soil ; a prince true to his subjects, and indignant of their 
wrongs ; a soldier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient of 
6* 
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Atigue, of huoger, of every variety of bodily mffbring; and 
ready to perish in the cause he had espoused. Possessing 
heroick qualities, and accomplishing bold achievements, that 
would have graced a civilized warriour, and have rendered him 
the theme of the poet and the historian, he lived a wanderer and 
afiigitive in his native land, and went down, like a lonely bark, 
fininderin^ amidst darkness and tempest — without a pitying eye 
to we^ his fall, or a friendly hand to record his struggle 

Ffttcid Tone — Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness ! come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cload, 
While musick wakes aromid, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on onr plains descend. 

IdOW—Adak — Hush ! tread softly, Cain. 

Cain. I will : but wherefore 1 

Adah, Onr little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cain. Cypress I 'tis 

A gloomy tree, which looks as u it mourned 
O'er what it shadows ; wherefore didst thou choose it 
For our child's canopy 1 

Adak, Because its branches 

Shut out the sun-like niffht, and therefore seemed 
Pitting to shadow slumber. 

Middle — O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. 
Survey our empire and behold onr home ! 

Very Low — Hark! they whisper: angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away." 

Loud^The world recedes : it disappears I 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds sers^hick ring ! 

Very Loud — Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
Loud— O grave ! where is thy victory 1 
O death ! where is thy sting 1 

Plainhve Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
and very Accords with my soul's sadness, and draws forth 
SUw. The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart— 
. Farewell awhile ; I will not leave }rou long. 
For in your shades I deem some spirit dwells 
Who, from the chiding stream, or groaning oak, 
Still hears and answers to Matilda's moan. 

Skw O, Douglass! Douglass I if departed ghosts 

and Are e'er permitted to review this world, 
PlaiaUiw, Within the circle of that wood thou art, 
And with the passion of inunortals, hearst 
My lunentation ; hear'st thy wretched wife 
weep for her husband slain, her infant lost. 



CHAPTER III. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

The inflections of the voice consist in tibose 
peculiar slides which it takes in pronouncing a 
letter, a syllable, or a word. 

There are two of these slides, the upward and 
the downward. They are most apparent in the 
pronunciation of emphatick words, and words im- 
mediately preceding a pause, especially the clo- 
sing pause at the end of a sentence. 

The upward slide is called the Rising Ikfiec^ 
lion. It is sometimes indicated by the acute, ac- 
cent, or following mark ('). 

The downward slide is denominated the Fall* 
ing Inflection. It is represented by the grave ac- 
cent ; thus (^). 

When both the upward and liie downward 
slides of the voice occur in pronouncing a syllable^ 
they are called a Circumflex or FIfew.— The Cir- 
cumflex is indicated thus ('). 

CONCRSTE SLIDES OR INFLECTIONS 07 THE VOICE. 

Before the learner proceeds to a perusal of the followmg de^ 
▼elopnient of the subject under consideration, he is requested to 
torn back to page 55, and carefully re-examine what is there 
said of the concrete and discrete movements of the voice, and 
of the radical, and concrete and discrete pitch, as such an ex- 
amination will enable him more readily to comprehend the 
illustration which follows. 

By pronouncing in a, very deliberate and perfectly nataral 
manner, the letter y, {vMch. is a diphthong,) the unpractised 
studoil will perceive, that the sound produced, is compound^ 
being formed, at its opening, of the obscure sound oi ootm 
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heard in oo-ze, which sound rapidly slides into that of j , and 
then advances to that of ee as heard in e-ye^ and on which it 
gradually passes off into silence. 

Bat, at pres^Qt, the attention of the student is particularly 
called to the lessening vanish of the voice as it dies away into 
silence at the close of a sound. A few experiments, therefore, 
on some of the vowel elements, such as o, a, e, u, or on the 
words man, n^ame, joy^ song, and the like, may be instructive to 
such as have not hitherto given this subject a separate atten- 
tion, as it will enable them to perceive two important circum- 
stances in regard to the philosophy of vocal sounds, namely, 
that in the delicate vanish of the voice at the close of a letter 
pr word, the stream of sound generally takes either an ascend- 
ing or a descending direction, as it dies away into silence, ac- 
cording to the impulse given by the organs which explode the 
soimd, and that a little attention to this vanishing slide, will en- 
able any one to ascertain its direction, and thus to distinguish 
between what is called the rising and the /idling inflections of 
the voice. If, in slowly pronouncing the letter y, i, or o, for 
example, the attention of the learner be directed to the opening 
fulness, and the gradually diminishing volume, of the voice un 
til it terminates in silence, he will readily perceive the proprie^- 
ty of Dr. Rush's giving the name of radical movement to the first 
part of the elementary sound, and that of vanishing movement 
to the second — and, also, that of designating the whole move- 
ment which has been described, a vanishing toneJ** This grad- 
ually lessening volume of sound upon syllables, and exquisite 
vanish with which they terminate, contrasted with their open 
ing fulness, are circumstances which show the superiority of 
the human voice over all musical instruments. The full mani- 
festation of the radical and vanish in the management of the 
slides of long q^uantity, or, in other words, in the utterance of 
long syllables, m speaking, reading, and recitation, is, in the 
highest degree, captivating to the ear, and is what gives smooth- 
ness and delicacy to the tones of the voice. In short syllables, 
the difference of the radical and vanish is perceptible, though 
not so obvious."* 

RISING INFLECTION. 

In the first place, let the sentence, "I will try to do better," 
^ pronouncea in a very deliberate manner, but without any 
•tress being given to the word try ; and let the attention lie 

• Dr. Barber. 
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particularly directed to the sound of y. Then repeat, in tlili 
same deliberate and natural manner, that portion of the seih^ 
tence which closes with trp, without the remaining part of ith^ 
with precisely the intonati(Hi that would be employed were thu 
whole sentence to be pronounced, and the letter ^ will be foimA 
"to have the rising slide of a secojidy" or a tone: thus, '* I will 
try ." 

In the second place, let the foilowin? sentence be uttered as 
a simple inquiry, or as it naturally would be if the answer ye$ 
or no were expected to it, and the y will take the rising slide 
of a third, or, in other words, its lessening vanish will rise 
two tones before it terminates : ** Did he say he would trf-^-^o 
do better?" 

Again, if the question be pronounced under the emotion 6f 
surprise, and with a strong emphasis on the word try, the y 
will have the rising, concrete slide of a fifth ; that is, from the 
radical portion of its sound to the terminating point of its vanish, 
the stream of voice will ascend four tones : " Did he say he 

would TRY ?" 

Lastly, if the question be asked under a still stronger excite- 
ment of surprise, with a proportionable increase of the emphasis, 
the sound of y will stream through the rising octave : *• Did he 
say he would TRY ?" " Children and women whose emotions 
are particularly lively, frequently ask a question with the in- 
tense, piercing slide of the octave." 

FALLING INFLECTION. 

Let the sentence, ** I saw Mr. Pry," be uttered in a natural 
maimer, without the least emphasis or expression of emotion 
on the last word, and closed with the ordinary fall of the voice 
given to simple, affirmative sentences, and the letter y will take 
the falling slide of a second: thus, " I saw Mr. Pry." 

If, in pronouncing the sentence, such a degree of emphasis 
be given to the last word as merely to contrast it with the name 
of some one understood, it will display the &lling slide of a 
third : « I saw Mr. Pry. " 

If, in uttering the sentence, we increase the emphasis on Pry 
so much as to express an earnest degree of positiv^iess, the 
stream of sound will fell through a concrete ^/if A; ^'Itwas 
Mr. PRY — I tell you." 

But let the hignest degree of dictatorial positiveness be giv^x 
to the word as if uttered in anger, and the slide will reach the 
downward octave : " You provoke me : I said it was Mr. PRY." 

For the foregoing illustration of the upward and the ddwn*^ 
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w«,rd slides of the roice, the author is mainly indebted to Dr. 
Rush's " Philosophy of the Human Voice^" and to Dr. Bar- 
ber's " Grammar of Elocution," to which works they who wish 
to see a more extensive development of this subject, are respect- 
fully referred. 

EXAMPLES-— of the Rising InJUction, 

Did he say r? Didhesayo'? 

Did he say song' % Did he say ocean' % 

Remarks. — Let the reader who is not in the habit of attend- 
ing to the inflections of the voice, pronounce the foregoing sen- 
tences deliberately and in a natural tone, and he will readily 
perceive, that the voice slides upward in its vanish at the close 
of each. If he protract the sound of the last syllable, the pje- 
euliar characteristick of the inflection will be rendered stiU 
more obvious. 

EXAMPLESr--of both the Rising and the Falling InfUettons. 

Did he say man', or man' ? 
Did he say holy', or holy' ? ^ 
Should we say humouf, or ^mour' ? 
Should we say supplemtmt', or supplement ? 
Ought w^e to say advertise'mi^nt', or adver'tisem«nt^ ? 
' Ought we to say coa^'etor', or coad;tt'titr' ? 
Does he talk rationally', or irrationally"? 
Does he speak grammatically', or ungrammatically^ ? 
Did he do it voluntarily', or mvoluntarily* 1 
Does Napoleon merit praise', or dispraise" ) 
Does Cesar deserve fame', or blame' 1 

He said man\ not man'. 

He said holy', not holy'. 

We should say wmour', not Awmour'. 

We should say supplement', not supplem«nt^ 

We ought to say adver'tisement', not advertise'mtoit'. 

We ought to say coad^t^'tar', not coa/etor'. 

He talks rationally', not irrationally'. 

He speaks grammatically*, not ungramniatically . 

He did it voluntarily', not involuntarily'. 

Napoleon merits dispraise', rather than praise/ 

Cesar deserves blame', instead of lame'. 

He did not say man', but man'. 
He did not say holy', but holy'. 
We should not say Aionour', but umonr". 
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We should not say supplement', but supplemenl\ 

We ought not to say advertise'm«nt', but adver'ti8einait\ 

We ought not to say coa/«tOT', but coadyw'tttr\ 

He does not talk irrationally^ but rationally'. 

He does not speak ungrammatically', but grammatically . 

He did not act involuntarily', but voluntarily*. 

• Napoleon does not merit praise', but dispraise". 
Cesar does not deserve fame', but blame\ 

We may not pronounce it eg-zibit\ but egz-hibii^. 

We may not spell it huxthen\ but bur^<7i\ 

The orthography is not gwquirer', but inquirer\ 

The spelling is not chesnut', but chesftiut\ 

You should not spell it dra/if', but diB.ught\ 

You should not say discrepancy', but discrepance\ 

We ought not to say you was\ but you vjere\ 

We should not pronounce it ware', but W€r\* 

Can Cesar deserve both fame' and blame' ? Impo88ible\ 

If Cesar does not deserve fame', he merits censure". 

Is Washington more worthy of fame than Napoleon' ? 
questionably'. 

Can Bonaparte be compared with Washington' ? Not justly'. 

With whom may Napoleon be compared' ? In acuteness of 
intellect', with Diogenes'; in ambition', with Cesar'; in arms', 
with Alexander'. 

Was Bonaparte greater than Alexander' ? Let posterity d^ 
termine'. Though a great original', he sometimes took Alex- 
ander as his model'. 

Does Napoleon merit praise', or censure', for not committing 
suicide when banished to St. Helena' ? * Praise', unquestionably". 

Was it an act of moral courage', or of cowardice', for Cato 
to fall on his sword' ? Undoubtedly the latter'. 

Was it ambition that induced Regulus to return to Carthage't 
No' ; but love of country', and respect for truth' — an act of th^ 
moral sublime', arising out of the firmest integrity^. 

With whom may Washington be compared' ? With Cincin- 
natus', with Manco Capack', and with Alfred'. 

Wherein did Mason sun>ass Chalmers' ? Not in argumenf , 
nor in the sublimity of his thoughts', nor yet', in the riclmess and 
splendour of his diction' ; but' ... in elocution'. 

Can high attainments in elocution', immortalize a man'? In 
the common acceptation of the term', they can'. 

* For a correct list of those words often misspelled by good winters, and another of 
tboM most ft-eqitently mispronounced by good readers, see,. "English Grmwnar in 
Iifeetmea," pages 199 and 207, inclusive. 
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Whose &me will blaze along down the track of dme wfth 
NewtonV? Doctor Franklin's'. 

Whose &me in lexicography', is identified with the English 
knguage', along tyith Johnson and Walker's' ? That of Web- 
ster aad Cobb\ 

Who rank among the American', classical prose-writers and 
poets of the present day' ? Irving', Cooper', Fliat\ Paulding', 
and Wirt\ Channing', Marshall', Ramsay', Kennedy', Adams', 
Walsh', Waldo', Mason', and Verplanck', Nott', Everett', Car- 
ter', Madison', Jefferson', Silliman', Sands', Sprague', Sparks', 
Neale', Howe', Dennie', Griffin', Willis', Buckingham', Leggett', 
Rush', and Gxisc^m', Wd)ster', Abbott', Gallaudet', Goodrich', 
Bird', Simms', and Hoffman', Slidell', Knapp', Hall', Prentiss', 
Fay', and Crafts', Beck', Francis', Hosack', Chapman', God- 
man', and Dewees', Miss Sedgwick', Miss Gould', Mrs. Wil- 
lard', Mrs. Hale', and Mrs. Sigourney' — Coffin', Halieck', Per- 
civar, and Pierppnt', Hillhouse', Wilcox', Waldo', Whittier', 
Bryant', Brooks', and Brainard', Drake', Mellen', Dana', Tap- 
pan', Ware', and Eastburn', and many others'.* 

These exercises are presented mainly for the young tyro in 
elocution, as preliminary to the application of the £>llowing 
rules. Let him, therefore, in the first place, read them several 
times over, observing carefully to apply the inflections of the 
voice according to the prescribed marks. But in order to en- 
force upon his mind the great importance of a stfict attention 
tx>, the upward and downward slides of the voice, after having 
learned to pronounce these examples correctly, let him reverse 
the process : that is, let him make the &lling inflection, where 
the voice ought to rise, and the rising, where it should fall, and 
he will really perceive, that the performance will be difficult 
and unnatural, and, also, that the meaning and the melody of the 
sentences will thereby be impaired. This procedure will qualify 
him more readily to detect ^he proper inflections wherever they 
occur, as well as more easily to understand the illustrations anit 
tjjke application of the rules when he comes to enter upon the 
succe^ing exercises. 

It will not, perhaps, be depmed impertinent to suggest to the 
teacher of classes in reading, the importance of frequently re? 
quiring several members of the class to pronounce, successivelyt 



* The Anthor la not unaware that hia own want of informatidn on this interesting 

64 <lflli^0 point, excludes many a worthy name from its legitimate place in tl&is list. 
) also fears that when time shall have drawn his correcting pencil over it, some of 
» names now included injt, will be Idotted o«t 
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ike same sentence, and of occasionally causing the wkoUelau 
to repeat the same sentence at one and the 'same time. Such 
procalures will prove, not only a saving of much time and la- 
Dour, by instructing and exercising many at once, but also have 
a tendency to excite in their minds a high degree of emulation 
— ^the grand secret of able teaching. Let the instructer first 
^ead each sentence to the pupil in a distinct and eloquent man- 
ner^ and then require him to pronounce it exactly in the same 
manner. 

When the following rules are brought before the learner, no 
fidthful teacher will neglect to explain them clearly, and to en- 
force them practically. No feithral instructer will lose sight of 
the important maxim, that the juvenile mind ought to be led 
along the path of science ; not driven. Principles should be de- 
veloped ; rules, illustrated ; intricacies, unfidded ; obstacles, re- 
moved ; and, indeed, whatever branch of science a youth is pur- 
suing, should be made plain, easy, and inviting. From the lips 
of an eloquent teacher, instructions drop like honey from the 
comb. They flow as clear as the pebbled brook. They fell 
like sweet musick on the listening ear. 

CtUESTIONS, 

Of what does chapter 3, treat 1 

What is meant by the inflections of the voice 1 . 

How naany slides of the voice are there 1 

In the pronunciation of what words are they most apparent 1 

What is the upward slide of the voice called 1 

How is it indicated 1 

What is the downward slide of the voice denominated 1 

By what sigrn is it sometimes represented % 

What constitates a circumflex or wave of the voice 1- 

Describe the protracted sound oi y. 

Pronounce the letters o, a^ «, and u, and the words name, song, &c. m 
a very delibecate manner, and notice the vmUsh of the voice at the close 
of £ach as it dies away into silence. 

What two circumstances in regard to this delicate vanish of the voice 
at the close of a sound, demand particular attention! 

What part of an elementary sound is denoted by each of the terms 
radical and vanishing movement ? 

What name is given to the whole movement of the voice in ezplo* 
ding an elementary sound 1 

What is meant by the rising slide of a second 1— Please to illustrate it 
by experiment. 

Please to illustrate the rising slide of a third, of a fifth, and of an oe^ 
tave ; and explain each of these terms. 

Illustrate the falling slide of a second, of a third, of a fifth, and dT aft 
octave ; and explain each of these terms. 

Now have the goodness to read, several times over, the examples on 
pages 70, 71, and 73, and describe the inflections adopted. 
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ftVLES FOR THB INFLBCTION0 OF T9B TOXCB. 
RUIiE I. 

A simple, aflSiinatiye sentence, or member of a 
sentence, generally closes with the falling inflec- 
tion ; as, " God is just'." " Cheerftilness is prefer- 
able to mirth\" " Liberal principles are advan- 
cing rapidly in most parts of the civilized world\" 

Exception. The inflections of the Yoice, are sometimes 
controlled hy emphasis, and are, in such instances, styled em- 

fhatick inflections, as in the following examples, in which 
lule 1st is reversed : " It is the dictate of reo^son to yield the 
argument to one who commands thirty /^-gions'." " Thr^e thouf- 
and duc-Bta^ ; His a good\ round 5^«»*." 

" Here', under leave of Brutus and the rjsf , 
(For Brotas is an A^ourable man' ; 
So are they alt, aU Ad9»-ourable mdn',) 
Come I to speak, in Cesar's fonerar." 

"AthoasandOf our3rearoainount' ' 
Scaree to a day in thine account'." 

Remarks. — If, in this last example, the emphasis had fallen 
on account, instead of thine, the inflection at its close, would 
have heen reversed, and, therefore, made according to Rule 1. 
So, also, in the example which precedes it, were the emphatick 
forc6 to &11 upon man and men, instead of hojiourable, both these 
words would close with the falling inflection. 

But notwithstanding this exception to Rule 1st, the principle 
contamed in it, is one of extensive application in reading, and, 
moreover, one that will generally be found to be correct. Hence, 
we might insist on the importance of the Rule : but its impor- 
tance l^omes greatly increased when it is consiaered in il^s: rela- 
tion to RiJ© % whicn forms a contrast with it. 

RUIiE II. 

A negative sentence, or member, commonly 
ends with the rising inflection ; as, " God is not 
the author of sin'." " He can no longer drown the 
voice of conscience in the clamorous report of 
war'." 

The novitiate in grammar is informed, that every sentence, or mem- 
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ber of a seatence, which embraces the word ^o or nd, or the.aflz mt^ 
is called negative. 

Exception 1. When a negative senteace is employed to 
answer a question, it generally closes with the f Ming inflec- 
tion; as, "With whom will you abide? With no oneV 
••When will you return? Never," " Whom did you call ? JVb- 
kody\" " Were you pleased with the discourse? iVb* / I was 
not at all pi eased witn it.*" 

Exception 2. Rule 2, is sometimes reversed by the con- 
trolling power of emphasis; as, " It was once remarked of s 
fi^entleman in the Irish Parliament', in allusion to his well- 
known ^or-mandizing propensity', that he had eaten up hi$ 
unsts^ ; to which Henry Erskine replied', • Pugh' 1 they woald 
not be a mouth-iijH to him\' '' 

Remarks. — Were it proper, in this example, to allow the su- 
periour emphasis, in an inverted equal wave, to &11 on him, in- 
stead of mouthful^ the inflection at its close, would be the risings 
in accordance with Rule 2d \ thus. " Pugh' I they would nol 
be a mouthrixA to hiv'." 

Again, if a friend in entreating me to oblige him in some par- 
ticular thing, were to put to me the interrogatory, " Can you do 
it for me %" in case I wished to decline the request in a gentle and 
conciliating manner, my reply would be, " No ; I con-not' "— « 
with a stress upon ca'n, and the rising inflection upon not; but 
were I to repl^ in a harsh and morose manner, the emphasis 
and the inflection, as well as the intonation, would be changed ; 
thus, "No; Ic^umoty 

Exception S. Doctrinal precepts and moral maxims, (in 
die enunciation of which, emotion, strong emphasis, and intense 
inflection, would ordinarily be improper,) though expressed neg- 
atively, generally close with the falling concrete when iMi 
contrasted ; as, " Bless\ and curse not\" "Be ju8t\ and fear 
not\" "Speak evil of no man\" •'Letnoeor-r^^ communica- 
tion proceed out of thy mouth\" 

•*Thou Shalt not kilC" "Thou shalt not steaTJ^ '^Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh-homy^ 

But when such maxims are contrasted, or expressed with 
emotion, they commonly take the rising vanish; as, ••Mind not 
high things', but condescend to men of low estate'." •• Be not 
overcome of 6-vil', but overcome c-vil with good^" 

" I cannot tell what you and othrer men 
Think of this life' ; but for my single M^f, 
I had as lief notbe'f9;& live to be 
in oiM of such a thing as I my. sey^* 
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: Remarks. — It may be observed to the student, that, in the 
application of the rules of elocution, discretion must often be his 
tutor ; but let him not hence infer, that these rules are of little 
6t no importance to him. When judiciously applied, their 
effect will be, not only to correct affected and false modes of 
reading, but, by conducting him into the paths of accuracy and 
elegance, to enable him to attain origmal excellences and 
beauties. 

EXiRCiSEs — Mules 1 and 2. 

Eniiy is bound up in the heart of a fooF. 

No one is willing to be thought a fool'. 

*Tis not in man', who is of yesterday' — ^who hast^is down 
to moulder in the dust' — ^'tis not in man presumptuous to con^* 
find with Ood his Maker'. 

A stranger's purpose in these lays', 
Is', to congratulate^ and not to praise^. 
The path of sorrow' and that path alone^. 
Leads to the land wnere sorrow is unknown^; 
No traveller e'er reached that blest abode^ 
Who found not thorns and briers in his road\ 

Remarks.'^ljet the reader, in pronouncing the second and 
third of the foregoing examples, or almost any other negative 
sentences or members of sentences, close each with the falling 
inflection, and he cannot but perceive that their spirit, and their 
force, their harmony, and their beauty, will thereby be lost. In 
the last couplet, it will be observed, that the two negatives no 
and not, are equivalent to an affirmative ; therefore the sen- 
tence id closed with the falling inflection at ** road," according 
to Rule 1. 

This rule is often violated by clever readers, by celebrated 
divines, and renowned statesmen. The young student cannot, 
therefore, be too particular in his attention to it. Some readers 
would close the first of the following examples, with the rising 
slide ; but, as the two negatives, n4>t and nn, by destroying one 
another, are equivalent to an ^i^rma^ive', the sentence more 
Ikaturally takes the falling inflection. It is sometimes, how- 
ever, a mere matter of taste, whether a rule, or its exception, 
be followed. 

EXERCISES — Rules 1 a/nd 2, and Notes. 

Wherefore', come out from among them\ and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord' ; and touch not the unclean thing". 

For I say to every man that is among you', not to think of 
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luoptgelf more highly than he ought to think', but to thiidB 
soberly". 

Toncb not the ancient elms that bend their diade 
O'er the patriots' grav^es', for 'neath their boughs 
Theire is a solemn darkness', even at noaa\ 
Suited to such as risit at the shrine 
Of serious liberty^. No factious voice 
Called them nnto'tbe field of generous ftme', 
But the pare', consecrated love of home\ 

What is ambition^ 1 'Tis a glorious cheat'. 

Angels of light walk not so dazzlingly 

The sapphire walls of heaven\ The unsearched mine 

Hath not such gems\ Earth's constellated t^unes 

Have not such pomp of ]>urple and of gold\ 

It hath no features\ In its face is set 

A mirroi*, and the gazer sees his own.^ 

Cassius, You wrong me cv-ery wtLf^y yon wrong BM^ 
Brutus^ : 
I said an e2-der soldier^; not a Ae^ter'. 
Did I say fester' 1 

Brmius, KyouduP'yl care naif. 

Cos. When C^sar lived', he durst not thus have mavtd m^, 

Bru. Peace\ peace' ; you durst not so have tempts him\ 

Cc», /durst not' 1 ' 

Bru. No\ 

Cos. What' t durst not t^smpt him' % 

Bru, For yoUr Uft you durst not*. 

CtLS. Do not presume too much upon my lore^ * 
I ma/y do that Ishall be 5^-ry for\ 

Bru. You have done that you should be sor-ry for'. 
There is no tor-rour', Oassius', in your threats^ 
For I am armed so strong in A<m-esty', 
That they pass by me as the idle mnd^, 
Whidi I le-sped not\ 

Remarks. — Those negative sentence and members which 
take the falling slide, in the last two of the foregoing exam* 
pleSf are inflected according to Exceptions 1 and 2. The neg- 
ative members in the two examples next preceding those lafli- 
mentioned, are -inflected according to Rule 2, and the last pari 
of Exception 3. 

In uttering the same sentences on diflerent occasions, (as it 
lustrated under Exception 2,) we change the inflections of the 
voice according to the various impressions which we wish to 
make, or the sentiments we wish to convey ; for, under differ- 
ent circumstanced, on account of the barrenness of language^ 
the same words are employed as the vehicle of thoughts, pav- 
ilions, and feelings widely different : and, iu oral discourse, thia 
diversity in the purport of our words, is, always indicated by th0 
particular tones, modulations, emphasei^ and mflections adopted 
7* 
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Oar abili^ thust to make a few words answer many purpose^ 
may be reg«;rded as a wise provision of nature. Were it not 
for this power of the yocal orrais, by which they are enabled 
to modulate, and diversify, and vary the sounds of which the 
same words are the representatives — ^were we compelled to em- 
ploy a different word for every variation of the same idea, or 
sentiment, or feeling, in order to express the innumerable shades, 
and changes, and aspects of our thoughts, passions, and emo- 
tions, we should be obliged to increase the number of our words 
to so vast an extent that it would entirely overreach the powers 
of memory to grasp it. 

The foregoing development of the subject, must have con- 
vinced the reader that the study of elocution is not unattended 
with difficulties, and that the happy application of its principles, 
requires no small degree of the exercise of his reasoning Acui- 
ties ; but, with him who has a large development of the organs 
c{ firmness and comhativeness, joined to an active temperament, 
difficulties and obstacles, so far from discouraging him, tend 
only to arouse the energies of his mind, and excite them to vig- 
orous and healthy action. His first inquiry is, whether the 
subject is important — ^whether it is connected with the ornor 
mental the elegant, the usefid ; and, when satisfied that it is, 
his perseverance soon removes all difiiculties, and surmounts 
all obstacles. 

It may be proper, nevertheless, to caution the learner against 
the misapplicationroS rules and principles These are design- 
ed to correct his errours — to lead him oack to the simplicity of 
nature — to point out to him her paths, and conduct him safely 
and smoothly along in them. I^ therefore, in attempting to 
ebunciate a word, a phrase, or a sentence, according to the 
direction of some particular rule, the learner find that his elo- • 
eution is unnatural, he must reject that mode, and conclude 
that, either the rule is wrong, (which will not often be the 
case,^ or that he has misapprehinded or misapplied it. ^ But 
let him not stop here. A failure does no positive good. No ; 
let him persevere, until he finds out a more natwral method of 
applying the rule. 

RUIiB in. 

Sentences beginning with an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb, {whof which, what, how, when^ 
where, &c.,) generally close with the falling inflec- 
tion; as, " Who.approaches^ ?" ^' How can I assist 
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;yotf V " When did yaii arrive' V " HoW long wiH 
you remain here^ ?" " Whei^e do you lodge' V* 
" Whither are you going' 1 " 

Exception. In colloquial style, when a remark or states 
ment is not clearly understood by the person addressed, if a 
question be put by him, beginning with an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb, it is generally closed with the risitbg inflection ; 
as, " What did you say' ?" " Whose name did you mention' 1" 
" When will he return' ?" 

RtriiES IV. 

Interrogative sentences commencing with a 
verb, (that is; all that do not begin with a pronoun 
or adverb,) generally close witn the rising inflec- 
tion ; as, " Is he dutiful' V^ " Am I, then, to live be- 
yond the grave"?" " Are fleets and armies neces- 
sary to a work of love and reconciliation' ?" 

Exception. . When a question beginning with a verb, is 
repeated with increased emphasis, it forms an exception to Rule 
4 ; as, " Are you going' 7" — " Are you going' ?" " Did you 
find the fetter you were in search of ?"— " Did you find th6 
UTTER you were in search of?" 

EXERCISES — RidesSandA, ' 

Who can fathoni the depths Of misery into which intemper- 
ance plunges its victims' ? 

What infidel ever passed the bourn of mortality', without 
casting a trembling eye upon the scene that lay before him' 1 

Art thou not from everlasting,' O Lord my God', my Holy 
One'? Wast thou displeased with the rivers' ? was thine anger 
against the rivers' ? .was thy wrath against the sea', that thou 
didst ride upon thy horses and thy chariots of salvation' ? 

Do we select extortioners to enfotce the laws of equity' ? Do 
we make choice of profligates to guard the morals of society'? 
Do we depute atheists to preside over the rights of religion' ? 

Will the Lord cast .us off" for ever' ? and will he be favour- 
able no more'? Is his mercy clean gone for ever'? Hath God 
£)rgotten to be gracious'? Hath he in anger shut up his tender 
mercies'? 

Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand' ? 
and meted out heaven with the span', and comprehended the 
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dtut of the earth in a mea8uie\ and weighed the. inoiaitain$ m 
acales', and the hills in a balance' ? 

What if this ffoilty band 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood^ % 
Is there not rain enough. in the sweet hearens 
To wash it white as snow'1 



Has God', thou fool', worked solely for thy good'1 
Thy joy', thy pastime' thv attire', thy food'l 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn', 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn' 1 



Remark. — ^The inflection at lanon, in this last example, should 
not be the falling, because the last two lines of it, are not a sep- 
arate member or question, but merely an adjunct, or interve- 
iiing fkrase, of the main question, ^ich, expressed literally, 
woi4d run thus : " Tnou fooP ! has God^who feeds the wanton 
&wn for thy table', and who as kindjy spreads the flowery lawn 
for him', worked solely for thy good' ? for thy joy', thy pastime', 
thy attire', thy food'?" 

When two questions are connected by the con- 
junction m-y the first commonly takes the rising, 
and the second, the falling, inflection ; as, "Does 
he speak rationally', or irrationally^ T " Should 
we say man', or man^ ?" " Does his conduct siq)* 
port discipline', or destroy it^ T* 

EXERCISES. 

Will the trials of this life continue for ever', or will time 
finally dissipate them' ? 

Shall we crown the author of all these publick calamities 
ivith garlands', or shall we wrest from him his ill-deserved au- 
thority'i - 

To the foregoing rule, there are some exceptions. 

Exception 1. When two questions united by or, begin 
with an interrogative pronoun or adverb, we freauently give the 
falling inflection to both ; as, ** How can a blind man see\ or 
one of no understanding', comprehend' ?" " How shall the 
weak man wrest the spoil from the strong", or an honest man 
deceive nis neighbour' ?" " To whom', then', will ye liken God\ 
or what Hkeness will ye compare unto him' ?" 
'. Exception 2. When two questions connected by or, com- 
mence with a vejb, we sometimes close each of them with ths 
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riaiAg inflection ; as, " Canst thou cfaraw out leviathan with a 
hook', or his tongue with a coid which thou lettest down' V^ 
** Canst thou fill his skin with barbed inms', or his head witti 
spears' r 

Exception 3. When two questions united by^or, commence, 
the one with an adverb or pronoun, and the other with a verb, 
each requires the inflection it would take when not thus. con- 
nected ; as, " Hath the rain a fiither' 1 or who hath begotten the 
drops of dew' I" 

EXERCISES — Exceptions 1 and 2. 

Who can open the doors of his &ce\ or come to leviathan 
with his double bridle 1 Who can number the clouds in wis- 
dom', or stay the bottles of heaven' ? 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades', or loose 
the bands of Orion' 7 ^Canst thou make the horse afraid', like a 
grasshopper', or make him turn back from the sword'? 

Can storied urn', or animated bnst^^ 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath' 1 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust'1 
Or flattery sooth the dull', cold ear of death' 1 
The spruce philosopher has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels', 

And bids the world take heart', and banish fear\ 

Thou foor ! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend the eflect', or heaf it' i 

Remarks. — A little attention will convince any one, that, to 
^lose the last memher of these examples with an inflection op- 
Dosite to that which comes before or, would totally perveyt the 
sense. He will also observe, that, in these examples which 
fbrm exceptions to Rule 5, the antithesis in the two members 
connected'by or, is not preserved as in those examples which 
come under the rule ; and that, moreover, most of them would 
admit of being expressed in two, separate questions. 

RUIiB VI. 

Exclaifiatory sentences generally close with 
the falling inflection ; as, " How truly are we the 
dupes of show and circumstance^ !" " O', how 
hast thou', with jealousy', infected the sweetnesfi^ 
of affiance'!" 
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XXBRCI8BS. 

What a piece of work is manM How noble in reasonM How 
infinite in mculties' ! In fonn and moving', how express and ad- 
mirable' 1 In action', how like an angel' 1 In apprehension', 
how like a god' ! 

O that my head were waters', and my eyes a fountain of 
tears', that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people' 1 

Joy-loving', love-inspiring', holy bower\ 
Know', in thy sacred bosom thoa receirst 
A murderer^ ! 

Ye amaranths^ ! ye roses^, like the mom^ I 
Sweet myrtles', and yc golden orange-grovesM 
Ingratitude' ! thou marble-hearted fiend\ 
More hideous when thou show'st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster^ ! - . 

'Tisdone^! dread winter spreads his latest glooms', 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year\ 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies^ L 
How dumb the taneful^ ! Horrour wide extends 
His desolate domain\ 

RUI43 vn* 

When a sent^ice consists of two or more affirm- 
ative members, the last member but one, takes 
the rising, and all the rest, the falling, inflection ; 
as, " He fought the Scythian in his cave', and the 
miconquered Arab fled before him\" " He won\ 
divided', and ruled nearly all of modern Europe\" 
" The minor longs to be of age^ ; then to be a 
man of business^ ; then to make up an estate^ ; 
then to arrive at honours'; then to retire\" 

. BXBRCI8ES. 

The first ingredient in conversation', is truth*; the next', 
good sense'; the third', good-humour'; the last', wit\ 

Nature rendered him* incapahle of improving hy all the 
rules of eloquence", the precepts of philosophy", his father's en- 
deavours', and the most refined society of Athens'. 

Nature has laid out afl^ her «rt in beautifying the fece. She 
has touched it with vermilion' ; planted in it a double row of 

* The ■onofOeero 
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iToryV; inade it the seat of smiles and blushes^ li|?hted it tq^ 
and enlirened it with the brightness of the eyes' ; hung it on 
each side with curious organs of sense"; given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described' ; and surrounded it with such 
a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties in the most 
agreeable light". 

Many of the tyrants that opposed the christian rdigion', haye 
long since gone to their own place' ; their names have descend- 
ed up<Hi the roll of in&my" ] their empires have passed', like 
shadows', over the rock" ; they have successively disappeared^ 
and left not a trace behind". 

But thev that fight for freedom', undertake' 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake": 
Eteligion\ virtue\ truth', whatever we call' 
A b^e^ing'— freedom is the pledge of aH\ 

Remarks, — In enunciating the foregoing examples, the reader 
has a fine ojiportunity to display his skill in modulation. In 
the first place, let him enter deeply into the meaning ahd spirit 
of his author; and, secondly, let him remember, that, whenever 
several successive members are inflected alike^ it would be mo- 
notonous and insipid to modulate any two of them in the same 
manner. In reading such sentences, the voice should gradu- 
ally increase in energy and fulness as it advances from one 
member to another,^ and continually vari^ in its intonation, so 
as to produce a sort Of climax. 

At the words " minor," " then," ,** improving," " touched it," 
"in it," "enlivened it," and "shade of hair," a Bright 'pwwst 
(called a Rhetorical PatLse) is absolutely necessary to a happy 
and forcible elocution. The same kind of pause also occurs 
after the words "His part," "land," "ocean," "power," "fame,** 
••riches," "itself," "Conquerors," "Belief," "reason," and 
♦•Or," "Or," "Or," in the following exercises. See page 
138. ^For an explanation oi ih.e Final Pause at "under- 
take" and "call," in the example immediately preceding the^e 
Remarks, see page 144. 

Exception 1. When a sentence consists of only two afiirm- 
ative members, the first generally takes the falling inflection 
if it end with an emjjhq^tiek word ; as, " His part was invented 
by himself \ and wascerribly unique"." " He would have en- 
slaved the land to make the ocean free'' ; and he wanted only 
power. to enslave both"." "The idol of to-day', pushes the 
nero of yesterday out of recollection'' ; and wilr, in turn', be 
supplanted by his successors of to-morrow"." 

Exception 2. When the sense of any member or members 
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of a aentence, is suspended, and depends for its completkm on 
a succeeding member, such incomplete member or members 
generally require the risinc; inflection— ^nd the suspending 
pause; as, "As we cannot discern tho shadow moving along 
the dial-plate', so the^ advances we make in. knowledge', are 
perceivable only by the. distance gone over\" " If thy brother 
offend thee*, thou snalt for^ve him\" 

But the principle contamed m this exception, though gener- 
ally correct, and, so fax, very important to the oratoricd stu- 
dent, is sometimes reversed by the controlling power of emphor 
sis; as is illustrated by the following examples:-^" One who 
frequently associates witli the vile', though he may not become 
actually bas^\ is sure to gain an ill name'." ^" The man who 
is in the daily habit of using ardent spirits', if he do not become 
a dninkard\ is in danger of losing his he<dth and character' P 

EXBRCisEs — Exceptions \ and 2. 

As tbe papil reads the examples In the foUowiDg, and other, exer- 
cises, he ought to be iMUtrogaiei by the teacher, in regard to the apr^ 
cation of the Rules and Elceptions for iDflectiDg, and thus be enaoled 
to eammU the Rules to memory b^ applying them in practice . 

Out of the nettle danger', we pluck the flower thistle". 

As in water face answereth to &ce', so doth the heart of man 
to man\ 

As fame is but breath', as riches are transitory', and as life 
itself is uncertain', it becomes us to seek a better portion'. 

If riches corrupt thee', thy virtue is blasted'. 

Thy virtue is blasted', if riches corrupt thee'. 

Whatever t^nds to promote the principles of virtue', and 
strengthen the bands of brotherhood' — ^whatever tends to calm 
the ruffled feelings', and regulate the passions', i$ undoubtedly 
a source of happiness'. 

Franklin', the sage whom both worlds claim as their own', 
whose name is recorded with equal honour in the history of 
science and of governments', is justly entitled to be reckoned 
among those who have done the greatest honour to our species'. 

Conquerors are a species of beings between good kings and 
tyrants , but partake most of the qualities of the latter'. 

The weakness of mankind', causes them to look with admi- 
ration upon personages distinguished only fer miscKiep ; and 
they are better pleased to be discoursing about the destroyer', 
than the founder', of a nation'. 

As belief is an act of reason', superiour reason may dietale 
to the weak'. 
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' Belief is an act of reasoiC ; and', therefore", sapmcmvrQa* 
son often dictates to the weak\ 

If we have no regard for religion in jfcuih\ we seldom haTB 
any resist lor it in age\ 

Remark. — In this last example, that " we have no regard 
for religion in youth," is entirely supposititwus ; but in the fol^ 
lowing construction, that &ct is conceded, and the inflections of 
both members are reversed. 

If we have no regard for religion in youtV, we ought to hav^ 
some respect for it in age. 

This demonstrates the necessity of a constant exercise of 
prood judgment and correct taste, m order to make the proper 
mflections. 

Example. — The solicitude about the grave', may be but the 
offspring of an overwrought sensibility' ] but human nature is 
made up of foibles and prejudices'^ 

Remark. — If in reading this sentence, the superiour em- 
phasis be allowed to &11 on made up, and the inferiour, with a 
circumflex, upon "foibles and prejudices," the sentence will 
close with the rising inflection, m accordance with the Exc^ 
tion to Rule 1. 

EXBROISES. 

O solitttde\ romantickniaid'l 

Whether bV nodding towers you tread^ 

Or haunt tne desert's trackless gloom', 

Or hover o*er the yawning tomy, 

Or climb the Andes' cliAed side^ 

Or by the Nile's coy source abide', 

Or', starting from your half-year's sleep^i 

From Hecla view the thawing deep'. 

Or', at the purple dawn of day', 

Taamor's marble waste survey', 
You', recluse', again I woo', 
And again your steps pursue^^ 
Should maA through nature solitary roam', 
His will his sovereign', everywhere his home', 
What force wcfttld guard him from the lion's jaw^ 1 
What swiftness Wing him from the panther's paw"^ 1 
Or', should fate lead him to some safer shore'. 
Where panthers never prowl', nor lions roar'. 
Where liberal nature all her charms bestows', 
Suns shine\ birds sing', flowers bloom^, and water dows^ ; 
Fool\ dost thou think he'd revel on the store', 
Absolve the care of fieaven', nor ask for raore'l 
Though waters flowed^ lowers bloomed*, and Phoebus shone'i 
He'd sigV, he^d mtirmut that he was alone^ : 
For know', the Maker^ on the human breast', 
A sense of kindred', country", man', impressed^. 

8 
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Remarks.-^FoT the sake of a more pleasing variety in ttxA* 
ulation, it would be no unwarrantable liberty to depart so fiur 
from the rule for inflecting this last example, as to give the 
falling concrete to the words " tomb" and " roar." 

Many more rules for regulating the various inflections of 
the voice, might easily be given ; but an imreasonable multi- 
plicity of rules on this, or any other, subject, tends to embar* 
rass and perplex the learner, and, in a measure, defeat the ob- 
ject secured by a less number, judiciously selected and arranged, 
.Notwithstandmg that the happy application of the foregoing 
rules, requires no small degree of judgment and taste, both on 
account of their liability to be misconceived, and in consequence 
of the numerous exceptions (besides those already point^ out^ 
which ought to be, and which, without detriment to a gooa 
elocution, might be, made to them, it is believed, that a careful 
observance of them will prove highly beneficial to such as are 
anxious to attain an elegant and an accurate style in reading 
and i^)eaking. 

In elocution, as in every other department of science which 
pertains to language, there are not wanting, at least, a few, 
leading, fixed principles, which may be laid down as landmarks 
in the form of rules, and prove highly serviceable to the novi* 
tiate, to guide him on his way to excellence in this department 
of learning : bat because rules have their exceptions, it is no 
pood reason why they should be reiected. There are few rules 
m any science (except the exact sciences) which have not their 
exceptions. Therefore, to reject them, on this ground, would be to 
do away all science. But an unnecessary and an unreasonable 
multiplicity of rules, is an opposite extreme, equally to be avoided. 

aUESTIONS. 

Repeat and explain Rule 1. without looking^ into the book. 

What is the Exception to this rule T— Illostrate it by examples. 

What is Rule 2 1— Can you illustrate it by examples 1 

Repeat and explain Exception 1st) to Rule 9. 

Repeat and explain Exception 9d, and the Remarks which follow. 

What is Exception 3 Y-~what is the second part to it 1— Please tm 
read the examples which follow it. 

When judicioQsly applied, what is the effect of the rules of elocution 1 

Please to ret^d the exercises which follow, and exphiin the inflections 
by applying the Rules and Notes. 

What is the desimof the rules and principles of elocution 1 

Repeat Rule 3.— Will you illustrate it by appropriate examples 1 

What is Rule 41^Please to read the examples to Rules 3 and 4. 

Repeat Rule 5, and read the Examples under it, and show how they 
illustrate the rule. 

What are Exceptions !» 2, and 3, to Rule 5 1 Have the goodness l6 
illustrate them by examples. 
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Will joa enunciate the Exereises under Exceptions 1 and 3, and ex- 
plain the application of the Exception to the inflections of each example) 

What is Rule 6 V- Please to read and explain all the examples un- 
der it. 

What in Rule 7 1— Illustrate it Inr numerous examples. 

What is the 1st Exception to Rule 71— What, the 3d1 

What Exception is there to the principle contained in Exception 
second 1 

Read and explain the numerous Exercises which follow Rule 7. 

The following rules being deemed of minor importance, ani 
admitting, also, of a greater number of exceptions than the fore- 
going, it has been thought most appropriate to present them in 
Qie form of notes. 

A SERIES. 

A Series denotes a succession of similar or op« 
petite particulars, words, or portions of a sen- 
tence, following each other in the same construc- 
tion. A series may be single, double, triple, or 
compound. It most frequently occurs eitner at 
the commencem^it, or at the close, of a compound 
sentence. 

By Mr. Walker, the various kinds of series are 
reduced to three general divisions : , 

1. The Simple Series. 

2. The CoMPoui«) Series. 

3. The Series of Series. 

In the delivery of almost every separate portion of a sentence^ 
a chaste and an appropriate elocution requires, that the tones 
and the inflections of tne voice should be varied ; but far more 
necessaiT is this variation where the septence is so constructed 
that perrectly similar portions succeed each other to a consid-. 
arable extent. To attempt to lay down rules by which to reg- 
ulate the voice in all its appropriate modulations and inflec* 
tions — ^by which to mark the definite character of every tone, 
the exact direction of every wave or concrete vanish, or the 
precise extent of every upward and downward slide, would be 
worse than idle ; for iSuch directions, as far as they would pro- 
duce any effect, would prove highly pernicious, as they would 
lead to a stiff, formal, artificial enunciation — an enunciation the" 
most execrable that scholastick dulness could invent. But not- 
withstanding the absurdity of such an extreme as the one here 
alluded to, something may be effected by the observance of a 
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fb^ roles jadicionsly arranged and cautidtisly applied, by tbeir 
pointing out the most harmonious and agreeable variety that 
may be adopted in the enunciation of the different kinds of ae^ 
ries. If they merely prevent that tasteless knd unendurable 
mofiotoTunis manner so often exhibited in the pronunciation of 
such constructionSi they effect, not merely a negative, but a pot* 
itive, good. 

SIMPLB SE&im. 

A Simple Series consists of two or more «in- 
gk words or particulars, following each other in 
the same construction, eithesr in commencing or 
in closing a sentence. 

NoTx 1. When a sentence conmuences with two partit^fami^ 
the first may have the falling, and the aecond, the rising, in*- 
flection. Example: *' Exercise^ uid temperance' strengthen 
the constitution." 

Observation 1. It has^lready be^ 6h6i«m, that the ttpwai4 
iud the downward slides of the vofce vary very gnrntly ia As- 
gree or extent. Care should be taken in reading the foregoiag 
example, that the dowavirard slide on the word exercise^ he but 
slight — ^not more than one tone, or the felling slide of b. second. 

Obs. 2. In Mr. Walket's zeal to build Ktp, aiid support, a theh. 
ory, possibly it never occurred to him, that i^itlier the forego- 
in^, nor the following, rulee* are grounded in the philosophy 
of language, nor on the philosophical principles of vocal sounds, 
but merely on the ideal principles of gooci taste. Vety well. 
But may not the principles of good faste^ vary ? tJnque^ioiia- 
bly they may:* and with every variation of these ptiticrpleisi^ 
the rules that ate founded on them, must, of necessity, un&^^^a^ • 
a corresponding change:, Ftence, it would be nO pfeirticnlat d«i^« 
riment to the elocution of the forcing' example, were we tc? 
give iJie rising inflection to ioth of the corftrtiencing particulars j 
ror a pleasing variety (which a just elocution ateolutely de- 
mands) may be given to their enunciation merely by modvil^h 

« Foadbly the fiustidlouBly cridcal im thie xm6 of Mftttfi, wffl take exctptloin to tbte 
reoiark. But without wishing to provoke criticism, or to start the snsposition that l)e 
M willing to handle words looselt, the author begs leave to remark, tnat all he meant 
liv the phnisej **the prindpUu of good taste maj vary," is, perhaps, expressed in thi 
phrase, " good taste may vary." This last proposition, however, ne maintains to ba 
trae : audits correctness, he believes, is fauy established by some of the iUustratiotui 
ivhich ftUow. One man mav enunciate' a senes, sentence, or passage, in a masteriy; 
and an elegant manner, and another may pronounce the same in a manner equals 
Elegant and chaste, though in a 9Mle widely d^ermt team the ftrat ; and at the san* 
tfane, it miffht de^ all the laws of philosophy, of rhetorick, and elocution, to frow 
Which of the two nas the advantage in elegance and acc^urtey of taste. 
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Mn and expression, or, in other wordsi liy varying^ the tone and 
force of the voice, as it paases from one word to the other, with* 
iMt perceptibly Tarying the inflectioB : thiu^ *' Exercise' and 
femperance' strengtn^i the constitution." , 

It may be proper to add, however, that the rule is useful,, aa 
its observance will be sure to enforce a variety in the enuncia- 
tion of the two words, which, without it, might be pronounced 
in a disagreeable monotone : and, furthermore, its direction will 
suggest a very pleasing and natural variety, perhaps the best 
that can be given. 

Note 2. When a sentence closes with two sin^e particu* 
lars, &e first takes the rising, and the second, the idling, inflec^ 
tion : Eg. " The constitution is strengthened by exercise' and 
temperance'." 

Observation, As it is necessary that this sentence should 
close with the falling inflection, or with that peculiar, filing 
vanish called a cadence, the principles of melody require, that 
the voice should rise on the last word but one of the closing 
series. Hence, this rule is based upon a principle of vocsQ 
utterance, and cannot be set aside by any notion of arbi- 
trary taste. 

Note 3. When three single particulars occur at the com- 
mencement of a sentence, the first and second may take the fall- 
ing, and the third, the rising, inflection : Eg. " Manufactures', 
trade", and agriculture', employ the greater portion of the hu- 
man species." 

Obs. Here it may be observed, ag^in, that, although the 
three words, "manu&ctures, trade, and agriculture," ought not 
to have the same inflection of voice given to each, yet, whether 
the rising inflection should be given to the first, and the filing, 
to the second, or, vice versa, or whether they should be inflect- 
ed according to the directions of the rule, is a mere matter of 
taste. This may appear more obvious by reading the sentence 
successively, in the three following, different ways : . 

'♦ Manufectures', trade', and agriculture', employ the greater 
portion of the human species : 

" Manufactures\ trade', and agriculture', employ the greater 
portion of the human species :" 

" Manu&ctures\ trade', and agriculture^ employ the greater 
portion of the human species." 

It maybe proper to observe, however, in regard to the second 
of these readings, that, as the words " trade and agriculture," 
take the same inflection, it becomes the more important that the 
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iimlulatuni gvrea to eoeh, skeuld ht taxied, die cm from^te 
other. 

Note 4. When three dingle panrticidtts oectir at the clow 
c^ a sentence, the first and third ma^ take the filling; and the 
second, the rising, inflection : Eg. " Whatever obscurities may 
involye religious tenets, the essence of true piety consists in ha* 
mility', love', and devotion*." 

Ois. It may be useful again to catHion the learner against 
the very common, but not very tolerable^ errour of giving the 
voice too interise a downward slide on ordinary, unemphatick 
words which take the &lling inflection. The purport and the 
propria of this caution will appear more obvious to the unprac- 
tised student, it in pronouncing the forep^oing example, he be 
particular to observe, that a correct enunciation allows his voice 
to slide only half as low ton the word " humility," (if he give it 
the falling inflection; which is by no means necessary,) as on 
the word " devotion," where the voice takes the intense, down- 
ward slide of a third, which belongs to the cadence. 

Note 5. When four single words form a commencing se- 
ries, the first and fourth may take the rising, and the second and 
third, the felling, inflection : Eg. " Meta&', minerals', plants', 
and meteors', contain a thousand curious propertied which are 
as engaging to the fancy as to the reason." 
• " Proofs of the immortality of the soul may justly be dra\^ 
from the nature of the Supreme Being, whose justice', good" 
ness\ wisdom', and veracity', are all concerned in this great 
point." 

Note 6. When four single words form a concluding series, 
the first and fourth may have the falling, and the second and 
third, the rising, inflection : Eg. " The four elements of which, 
according to the old philosophers, the material world is com^ 
posed, consist of fire\ water', air', and earth\" 

" He who resigns the world, has no temptation to envy\ ha- 
tred', malice', anger\ but is in constant possession of a serene 
mind ; he who follows the pleasures of it, which are in their 
very nature disappointing, is in constant search of care\ solici- 
tude', remorse', and confusion'." 

Obs. It will readily be perceived, that similar observations 
may be applied to Rules 5 and 6, to those which were made in 
reference to the rules that precede them. Indeed, as the num- 
ber of particulars under these last two rules, is increased, so may 
the variety of inflections applicable to the particulars, be pro- 
portionately increased. It should be observed, however, that 
whatever may be the number of particulars in a simple series. 
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die 2tf^ one in a conuneneiagjeiM^ a lwww q u ircB therimig 
inflection, and the lastm ai cloning' sencfe^ if in a common affinn» 
wld^e sentence, the feUittg inflection. 

Note 7. When a. long Hal of single words, fonns a com* 
mencing series, they may he divided from the right into pmodi 
or groups of three wonu each : the last period may be read ae* 
poinding to the direction of RnW 9^ and the others, according to 
Rule 4, and the odd particulais, agreeably to Rule 1. Eg, 
*' Gold", silyer', copper\ iron", tfnd 1^^ are abundant in -various 
parts of the western continent." 

** Cotton", coffee', sugar*, rum', molasses", spices', fruits", and 
drugs', are the common products of the West-Indies." 

** Love", joy, peac^", lcM[^-su£bring", gentleness', goodness", 
fidth", meekness", temperance', are the fruits of the spirit ; and 
against such things thete is no law." 

Note 8. When a long list of particulars forms a concluding 
series, a similar division into periods may be applied to them, 
and each period may be read according to Rule 4, and odd psr^ 
ticulars, agreeably to Rule 1 : Eg. '* The science of elocution 
is noble", refined', elegant", pleasing^, and useful", intricate", phil- 
osophical', and wonderful";" (but some of these rules are fool- 
ish", trifling', and unimportant".] 

" Tlie fruits of the spirit are love , jo^, peace", long-sufiering , 
gentleness', goodness", &ith", meekness', temperance" : against 
these there is no law." 

COMPOUND SBRIBS. 

A Compound Series consists of two or more 
phrases or distinct members of a sentence, suc- 
ceeding each other in a similar construction. 

Note 1. When two or more phrases or members form a 
commencing, compound series, the last takes the rising inflec- 
tion, and all the rest, the falKng. Eg. " To advise the ignorant", 
relieve the needy", comfort the afiiicted', are duties that fell in 
our way almost every day of our lives." 

" The ignorance of the modems", the scribblers of the age", 
and the decay of poetry', are the topicks of detraction with 
which a bara of our country makes his entrance into the 
world." 

Note 2. When two or more members form a closing, com- 
pound series, they all adopt the felling inflection, except the 
penultimate or last member but one, and this should have th» 
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rising : Ett, '* Stotaes can lai^ but a fewthonsand years', edifices 
fewer', ana coloars still fewer than edifices'." 

" A discreet and virtuous firiend relieves the mind\ iniproves 
the understanding", engenders new thoughts', awakens good res- 
olutions', and fiirmshes^employment for the most vacant hours in 
]ife\" 

Observation, This last Note is an important one ; but this, 
the substance of the one preceding it, and of several others 
which occur under the head of the Simple Series, are compre* 
hended in Rule 7, page 82. 

SERIES OF SERIES. 

, The recurrence of two or more simple particit- 
lars, combined with two or more compound par- 
ticulars, and all united in forming a series of a 
sentence^ constitute what is termed a series of 

SERIES. 

Note. When several members occur which are composed 
of similar or opposite particulars, and are divided into couplets 
or triplets, they may be enunciated singly according to the ap^ 
proprmte rules of a simple series, but, ais forming a whole com- 
pound series, agreeably to the rules applicable to the resi)ective 
number and variety of compound particulars contained in the 
sentence. 

examples. 

"For I am persuaded that neither death', nor life', nor an- 
gels', nor principalities', nor powers', nor things present', nor 
things to come', nor height', nor depth', nor any other creature'^ 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord'." 

" Those evil spirits who, by long custom, have contracted in 
the body habits of lust' and sensuality', malice' and revenge'* 
and an aversion to every thing that is good', just', and laudable'^ 
are naturally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery'." 

REMARKS. 

This scheme of Mr. Walker's for arranging and classifying 
the various series of words, and of applying to them a syste- 
matick set of rules, certainly displays no little ingenuity, and 
cannot but be productive of some utility ; but it is by no means 
a cause of regret to ascertain, on an examination of it, that 
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most parta of it have no better feondatiofittuai ths Tiirid fm. 
and delicate ta$tt of its inventor. Ni^Ure woald hate de 
out her fiivours with a parsimdniotis hand ilideed, had she ill- 
lowed the human voice no greater scope in inflecting the mul- 
ti&rious and insarpassable variety of &nna of expression^ and 
modes of mtonatioiiif which occur in our kuguage, than dnu 
fhssjcribed by Mr. Walter's ttiles. 

But notwithstanding we may take great liberties with many 
of the foregoing rules which atteift^ to regulate the inflections 
proper to be ffiven to a simple senes of words, it must have 
been observed by the judicious reader of the preceding, general 
development of this intricate and delicate subject, that mai&g of 
the rules given for the regulation of the inflections of the voice 
— sirch, for example, as those which appertain to the closing in- 
fection of simple affirmative, negative, interrogative, and ex- 
clamatory senteilces, as well as of declarative and conditional 
members of sentences, and so forthr— have their foundation in 
the philosophy of vocal sounds and the principles of the lan- 
guage; and tliat, therefore, the laws which ffovem such inflec- 
tioDS^ are as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Some of these rules, it is true, have their exceptions; 
but even these exceptions are controlled by principles and cir- 
cumstances that are easily revealed and explained. The amount 
.of the matter is, then, that, in whatever light we view this sub- 
ject, die. leading rules, together with their exceptions, v^hich 
tend to regulate the inflections of the voice, merit the particular 
attention of him who would excel in the science of elocution. 
But their great importance may be more strongly enforced by 
adducing a few examples in which it will appear, that k wrong 
inflection will totally pervert the sense, 

aUESTIONS. 

What does the term Series denote in elocntioal 

What are the three geheiral divisioBS of the Ssriesl 

la pronouncing a succession of words, shomd the tones and modula- 
tions of the voicie always be varied 1 

What is a Simple Series?— Repeat and explain Note I. 

What is said in Observation 1, under the notel What, in Obs. 21 
Repeat and illustrate Note d— also, the Observation under it. 

WhatisNoteSI 

How, according to the Observation, can the example under Note t^ 
be varied in its inflections V-Illustrate those variations. 

Repeat and explain Note 4. 

Wnat is the caution contaitlcd in the Observation on Note 41 

Repeat and iikistrate Notes 5 and 6. 

May the inflections applicable to ih4 examples under these ii0tM,ate 
be varied from the prescribed form of the notes t— Show wherein. 
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Rmat and explain Note 7.— Also, Note 8. 
Wnat is a Compound Series 1 
Can yon illustrate Note 1, under iti 
ninstrate Note. 2, and repeat the Obseiratian under iL 
What constitutes a Series of Series 1 
Repeat the Note under this last head. 
Show how it applies to the examples whidi foUow it 
On what foundation rests Mr. Walker's scheme for i«<i*«ring tho 
various series of words 1 

EXBRCI8E8. 

Reading' and reflection' tenii to expand the intellect". 

Reading' and reflection' tend greatly to expand the intellect\ 

The intellectual powers are strengthened and expanded by 
reading' and reflection\ 

Persecution", condemnation", and ridicule', awaited Qalileo', 
Hanrey", and Newton', for announcing three great physical 
discoveries". 

Persecution", condemnation', and ridicule', were the reward 
of Galileo", Harve/, and Newton', for announcing to the world 
three of the greatest discoveries in physical science". 

Persecution', condemnation", and ridicule', were lavished 
upon Galileo", Harve/, and Newton". 

Drs. CuUen', Gregory", Blumenbach", and Magendie', assert 
diat the mental fiiculties^are connected with the brain". 

Memory", imagination", judgment', and sentiment', may all be < 
put to sleep by a ^w grains of a very common and simple drusr". 

There are four temperaments', accompanied by diflerent de- 
crees of activity in the brain" — the lympnatick", the sanguine^ 
Sie bilious', and the nervous" : — or, the lymphatick", the san» 
ffuine', the bilious', and the nervous": — or, the lymphatick', 
Sie sangoine", the bilious', and the nervous". 

CIRCUMFLBX. 

On page 67, the reei^ei was informed, that, 

When both the upward and the downward 
slides of the voice occur in pronouncing a syUa- 
ble, they are denominated a Circumflex or Wave. 
It is represented by the following mark ("), which 
is commonly placed over a vowel ; thus (ft). 

The upward and the downward slides of the voice some- 
times extend to three or four variations on the same syllable ; 
for which reason Dr. Rush has divided the circumflexes or 
waves mto single^ double, and continued; and subdivided them 
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again into . equal, direct, ifl^verted, unequal, direct uMmud, 
€md inverted unequal. Although to the ordinary reader, theaa ^^^ 
distinctions may be of little importance, yet some may be grat- ; 
ified with an illustration of them. 

SINGLE, DOUBLE, AMD CONTINUED WATE. 

When the voice rises and &lls, or &lls and rises, ordjonee 
upon the same syllable, the moTement is called a Single Wave. 

When the voice rises and falls, and rises again, or falls and 
rises, and falls again, on the same syllable, the movement is 
called a Double Wave, 

When there are more than three parts to a circumflex, it is 
denominated a Continued Wave* 

EQUAL, DlRIICT, INVBRTED WAVE, &C. 

When the rise and fall of the voice on a syllable* are equal* 
the movement is called an Equal Wa/»e* 

When the voice rises first, and then &lls, in an equal wave^ 
the movement is denominated a Direct Equal Wave. 

But when it falls, first, and then rises, it is called an Inverted 
Equal Wave. 

When the upward and the downward slides of the voice in a 
circumflex movement, are unequal, it is called an Unequal Wave. 

When the first part of an unequal circumflex, rises, it is de- 
nominated a Direct Unequal Wave. 

When the first part of an unequal wave, £dls, it is called an 
Inserted Unequal Wave. 

tLttfl^tftAtlON. 

•*H^1! beauteous stranger of the wood/' 

If the word "hail," in this sentence, be uttered with a per- 
ceptible, downward ending, and with protracted or long quanti- 
tv, though without emphasis, the movement of the voice will 
display the direct eqtud wave of a second, or an upward and 
downward slide of the voice through (mc tone. 

" High on a thr6ne of r6yal state." 

If this line be pronounced in a similar manner, though with 
thfe rising inflection at the close of each word, it will exhibit 
the inverted equal wave of a second on the syllables " high," 
*• Uirone," and " roy." 

•M said he was iny friend " 

Let this sentence be slowly tittered, with lon^ quantity, and 
such an emphasis upon "my" as to contrast it with your — 
friend, and the word my will show the direct equal wave of 
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ft tbtrd; that is, die toioe wili rioe and fttt thrmigh |«mi 
tones. 

•«Ah! is he yo^r friend then ^' 

Let this last sentence be enunciated as a reply to the prece- 
ding, and with a somewhat brisk air of surprise, though with 
long quantity and a natural emphasis upon ** your/' and it will 
display the inverted equal wave of a t^rd. 

■ if the sentence, " Yes, I said he was my friend,*' be reitera- 
ted with a strongly positive emphasis upon my^ and with ex- 
tended quantitjTi it wiU exhibit the direct equal wave of a fifth : 
or ihe voice will rise and &11 upon the word through tkrte and 
a Wf tones. 

" Is he solely yoAr friend?'* 

If the utterance of this interrogation be rendered more pier- 
cing, with long quantity and increased emphasis of surprise up* 
on die word yowr^ it will show the invert^ wave of a fifth. 

The direct unequal wave will be shown by pronouncing the 
wozd my, in the sentence, " I said he was my friend^" in a 
strongly taunting and positive manner. 

If^ in the sentence, " Is he yoiir friend?" the word ymi,f be 
uttered with a strong expression of scorn and interrogation, it 
will exhibit the inverted onequal wave. 

"Pity the sorrows of a p6dr 6ld mto'." 

If suspensive quantity and a plaintive tone be given to the 
words " poor" and " old," in the foregoing example, they will 
e]diibit the direct wave of the semitone ; and if the word " man'* 
receive a plaintive expression and extended quantity, and the 
voice be made to rise on the second pait of the \i^ve^ it will 
show the inverted wave of the semitone. 

EXBRCISBS. 

As a command over these elements, is of great imnortance 
to a reader or a speaker, a ftdthful exercise on the following, 
vowel sounds, will be found us^l to the learner. The rising 
and ftilling slides of a second, third, fifth, and octave^ and, also, 
the direct and inverted equal and unequal wavesi may be given 
to a in o^ll, a in ^pe, a in a-rch, o in o-wn, ofi in ou-t, ee in 
ee-\ 00 in oo-ze, oi in yoy, % in t-sle, ew in b-eot^-ty, n-ewy and 
So forth. 

For a fiirlher development of this subject, the reader is re- 
ferred to Dr» Rush's " Philosophy of the Human Voice," p. 810. 

fiXERClSES. 

Who's he that wishes more men from England 1 
My ooosio Westmoreland 1 No, my fair cousin { 
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If we are marked to die, we are eiknigli 
To do our country loss ; and ifto live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
No, no, my lord ; wish not a man from England. 

If the word "man," in this passage, be uttered with such 
an emphasis laid upon it as to contrast it with some antithetical 
word underwood, but without any circumflex of the voice oa 
the vowel a, the sense wil^ be perverted, and the inferential 
meaning will be, that, although he -should not wish a man, yet 
he might wish a woman, or a horse : whereas, if the direct 
equal wave of a t^iird, with long quantity, be given to the word 
" man," the meanmg and the beauty of the passage will be fully 
displayed. ^ 

Example,— Mx. Add-on relates an anecdote of an ancient philoso- 
pher, who, afteir having' invited some of his friends to dine with him. 
Was disturbed by a person that came into the'ro(»n in a passion^ and 
overturned the dinner table : to which outrage the philosopher calmly 
replied, " Every one has his calamity; and he is a happy man that has 
no greater than IhU. 

Remark.'^This quoted sentence ought to be read with an 
easy, free, and perfectly familiar intonation ; and then the em- 
phati^k words, ," calamity," " happy" and " this," as well as 
the word "man," will very happily display the circumflex 
;inovements of the voice. ^ Ip short, the wave of the voice oc- 
curs, more or less, in the pronunciation of emphatick words. 
This subject will, therefore, ^e resumed und^r the head of em- 
fhatick inflections. 

Examples in whichya wrong Inflection is ca/pable of fer'oerir, 
ing the meaning. 



/wajr', 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me\ 

The author has marked the inflections and pauses in this 
passage, agreeably to the elocution which he thinks ought to 
be ffiven to it. But who has not observed, that it is commonly 
read with the rising inflection and the suspending paiise ap- 
plied to the word "tolls," in the first line? And who does npt 
perceive, ihat such a reading would give the line a totally dif- 
ferent meaning from the correct one ? It would change the 
character of the verb " tolls" from an intransitive tp a transitive, 
and make the word " knell" an objective case to it; and mote- 
over, render the line tame, and unpoetical; whereas, nothing 
can be more obvious, than that the writer, designed the word 
9 
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'* knell" to be in apposition with. ** curfew:" for the last part 
of the line, is, literdly, a mere repetition of the thought con- 
tained in ihe first part, but, figuratively, it is a new, and pictu- 
resque, and glowing image, altogether worthy the talents of the 
great poet who conceived it. 

Some, again, by confounding the number of lines in this 
stanza, with the number of members in the s^itence, would 
close the second line with the falling inflection, under the mis- 
taken notion that fne third line is the last member but 07ie^ at 
the close of which, according to the rule, the voice should take 
the rising inflection and the suspending pause. But, when 
justly considered, tliis sentence will be fcurid to be composed of 
only three principal members. The first Jine is a compound 
member, the second, a simple, and the third -and fourth lines, 
form another compound membet. Ffom this explanation, then, 
and by recollecting that the conjunction and is unders^tpod afler 
the word " lea," it must appear obvious, that 4hat word should 
take the rising inflection, in accordance with Rule 7, p?ige 82. 
And what chastened .ear is thcre,>that does not sanction this ap- 
plication of the rule ? - 

From the foregoing observations, it is evident, moreover, that 
a misconception of the structure and character of sentences, 
would lead to a misapplication of the rules ; and that an inju- 
dicious or erroneous use of the rules, would be far more detri- 
mental to elocution than no tkSe of them. 

One or two more selections from the same beautiful poem, 
(Gray's Elegy^) ypW. elicit a few remarks that may be useful 
to the unpractised student. 

Th' applause of list'niDg senates to command^ 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise'^, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land', - ^ 

And reaa their history in a nation's eyes', / 

Their lot forbade* ; nor circurascribed alone'» 
T'heir growing virtues', but iheir crimes confined* ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne*, 
And shut the gates of naercy on mankin^l*. 

in tnfs passage, a falling inflection of the voice is not allow-- 
able, until it sweeps through the whole of the first stanza, and 
reaches tl^p word " fojrbade," in the second : according to Ex- 
ception 2, to Rule 7, page 83. Although, without, any great, 
perversion of taste, ihe falling inflection might be made at tho 
close of each of the first two lines, yet, were the voice to fell at^ 
the close of the last line of the first verse, as many « reader w . 
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kf the habit of allowing it, the whole passage wouid thereby 
be converted into nonsense. 

Some might suppose, that the word ** throne,'' at the- close of 
the last line but one Jn the sentence, requires, agre^bly to Rule 
7, the rising inflection ; but the inflection of that word is con- 
trolled by the emphasis that falls upon it ; for which reason it 
should be inflected according to the 1st AException to the Rule. 
Approach «nd read' (for thou canst read') the lay' i 
^Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thora\ 

This example most strikingly illustrates the importance oJ 
the rising inflection and suspenoing pause where tne sense is 
interrupted and suspended, (as is the case at the word " read,") 
whilst the voice, in an under key, takes its flight through the 
parenthetical clause. To, allow the voice to fell on the first 
^read," is to trample on the laws of common sense, and pot 
the principles of elocution to the blush. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose', 
Or draw ^is frailties from their dread abode^, 

(There they', alike', in trembling, hope repose\) 
The bosom of his Father and his God*. 

It seems to be the most natural to give the falling inflection 
to the word ** abode,'* at the close of the second line, in this ex- 
ample ; but, as the sense, ^ough apparently closed at that word^ 
is actually interrupted by the parenthetical clause which follows, 
the meaning of the last line, in which the word " bosom" is in 
apposition with "abode," might, possibly, be as clearly aj^re- 
hended, were we to give the rising mflection to the word 
"abode." 

The parenthetical clauses in this and the example next pre- 
ceding it, seem to call for a remark. In order to render the 
ineanmg, in any tolerable degree, perspicuous, in these twp ex- 
amples, it is absolutely necessary, that these parenthetical 
clauses should be read, not merely in a lotoer tone or key, but 
in an intonation distinctly different in kind from that ^employed 
in. pronouncing- the other portions of the respective sentences 
in which they occur. 

• The foMowing p^age from Addison's Cato, is presented 

. with the punctuation in which it ordinarily appears in books, 

and with the inflections marked in conformity to that pimctua- 

tion. It is an address of one of the sons of Cato to his brother. 

Remember what our father oft has told as\ 

The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate'. 

Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errours*; 

Oar understanding traces them In vain', ^ 

I^ost and bewildered in the fruitless search\ .. ./ 
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The comma at -*' intricate," and the semicolpn |)iacedafier 
•* eirrours " rery readi^y^ cause the reader to mistake the con- 
iiexion between the members of this passage, and, by making 
the rising inflectibn at " intricate," to unite the meanmg of the 
third line with that of the second. A little reflection, however, 
will enable him to discover his mistake ; for no one would be- 
lieve, for a moment, that the great and the just Cato ever in- 
culcated into the minds of his sons so irreligious an idea as to 
tell them that " The ways of Heaven are puzzled in raaees and 
perplexed with errours." Although, to short-sighted mortals, 
they may appear "dark and intricate," yet, to say that they are 
** puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errours," is a profanity 
of which neither Mr. Addison nor Cato could have been guilty. 
But is not this the meaning of the passage ? Agreeably to the 
pimctuation, most certainly it is. How, then, shall we clear up 
the difficulty? Simply by reversing the inflections and the 
pauses at the end of the second and third line. The meaning 
of the third Hne will then be connected with that of the fourth, 
and show the meaning of the^poet to be, that it is our " under'- 
standing," a^d not " Heaven," that is " Puzzled in mazes and 
perplexed with errours." 

The sense and beauty of the passage are restored by punctu 
^ing and inflecting it in the following manner > 

Remember what our father oft has told us\ 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate^ ; 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errours', 
Our understanding traces^ them in vain\ 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search^ :' 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run', 
Nor where the regular confusion ends\ 

The following passage from Henry V. admits of a double 
meaning,- according to the turn of the mfleclions : 

For he to-(Jay that sheds his blood with me^ 
Shall be mv brother', be he e'er so vileV: 
This day shall gentle his condition\ 

Agreeably to this reading, that is, by giving the rising in- 
flection to the word " brother," and the felling to " vile," the 
conditional phrase, *'be:he e'er so vile," is connected in sense 
with the preceding part of the same line in which it occurs; 
whereas, by reversing these inflections, according to the direc- 
tions in the same passage as subsequently presented, the mean- 
inp^ of the phrase will be connected, as some think it should be, 
with the line which follows it 
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♦ 
This story shiHl the good man teach his son\ 
And Crispian*s day shall ne'er go by', 
From this time to the ending of the m^orld', 
But we and it shall be remembered^ : 
We few', we happy few\ we band of brothers^; 
For he io*day that sheds his blood with mc', 
Shall be myibrother^ -.. be he e'er so vile', 
This day shall gentle his condition^ ; 
And gentlemen in England', now abifd', 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here*, 
And hold their manhoods cheop while any speaks 
That fought with us apon St. Crispian*s day\ 

Examples of this description might be multiplied without 
limit ; but it is presumed that enough have been brought for- 
ward to show the necessity of strict attention to the inflections 
of the voice; employed by one who Tvould enunciate the senti- 
ments of oth^ers with accuracy and elegance. 

aUESTIONS. 

' Whatjs meant bjr a Circtimflex or WaveT 

By what mark is it indicated ? 

pefine a Single, a Double, and a Continued Wave. 

What is a Direct Equal Wave 1— What, an Inverted Equal Wave 7 
What, an Unequal Wavel , 

Please to explain the diflfference between a Direct Unequal, and an 
Inverted Unequal: Wave. 

Illustrate each of these Waves by examples. 

Can you illustrate these circumflex movements of the voice on the 
vowels a, Oj oUf ee, ew, &c. 1 

Give some examples in which a wave of the voice is proper on some 
particular words. 

Can you cite and explain some examples in which an improper in- 
flection presents a wrong meaning! 

Please to read several^ of the examples under the head of *' Promis- 
oaous Exercises," and explain the rules which apply to them. 

. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

In reading the following examples, the pupil should be required, b; 
frequent trials and repeiUions, not only to enunciate them with thegreat- 
est care and accuracy, but, also, to apply every Rule and every Excep 
tion agreeably to which the exercises are marked. 

Hypocrisy is the necessary burden of villany\ 
Affectation is a part of the chosen trappinj§^ of folly\ 
There is liothing more dreadful to an author thah nerfect\ 
There is the modern infidel', who affects to deny the divine 
authenticity of the Bible\ The devil don*t deny it'. The in- 
fidel has all the impudence of the devil', but not half the.kn6wl- 

e fin? arts look not so much to, what is natural', as to 
9* 
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that which is agreeable": nevertheless', diey gcenerftlly copy 
from jiature'. 

We are troubled on every, side-, yet not distrlfessed' ; perplex- 
ed', yet not in despddr' ; persecuted', but npt fors^en' ; c^st 
down', but not destroyed'. 

To smHe upon those we should censure', and to countenance 
such as are guilty of bad actions', is bringing guilt upon our- 



God hung out this sign [the Bible] from Heaven', . . , and 
retired'. ^ 

At length the Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind', . . . and 
it was stUr. 

If thy fello\V approach thee', naked and destitute', and thou 
shouldst say unto him', " Depart in peace' ; be you wArmed and 
filled' ;" and yet', shouldst give him not those things that are 
needful to him', what benevolence is there in thy conduct' ? ' 
yea', rather', is it not hypocrisy' ? 

Ye who listen with • credulity to the whispers of fency', and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope' ; who expect that 
age, Avill perform the promises of youth, and that the deficien- 
cies of the present day', will be supplied by the morrow', attend 
to the history of Rasselas', prince oi Abyssinia'. 

Example. — The Brigantines', even under a female leader', 
had force enough to burn the enemy's settlements', to storm 
their camps', and', if success had not introduced negligence and 
inactivity', they would have been able entirely to throw off the 
yoke': and shall not we', untouched', unsubdued', and strug- 
gling', not for the acquisition', but the continuance', of liberty', 
declare', at the very first onset', what kind of men Caledonia 
has reserved for her defence' ? , ' 

Remark. — This last example is introduced for the purpose of illustra- 
ting, in the interrogatory portion of it, not only, tnat where several 
members succeed.each other in which the sense is suspended, each must 
be closed with the rising inflection aad the suspending pause, but, also, 
bhat, whatever may be the length of a question commencmg with a verb, 
it is important always to close it with the rising inflection. 

EXERCISES. 

In the production of Washington', it does really appear as^ if 
kiature was endeavouring to improve upon herself, and that all 
the virtues of the ancient world', were but so many studies pre- 
paratory to the patriot of the new'. Individual mstances', no 
doubt', there were' ; — splendid exemplifications of some singlo 
qualification'. Cesar was merciful'; Scipio was continent'; 
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Haimibai was padedt' 'y but it was l«ft for WmthhigtQfrto bkal 
all these great qualities in one\ and-, like the lovetynuQtter^ece 
of the Grecian artisft', to exhibit', in one glow of associated 
beauty', the pride of every model', and the perfection of every 
master". As a conqueror, he was untaintea with the crime of 
blood' ; as a revolutionist', he was free from any elikti of trea* 
son" ; for aggression commenced the contest^, and hi^ coontry 
called him to the command^ Liberty imsheathed Mi swordf^ 
necessity stained', and victory returned it\ 

Shall I', too', i^eq/1 Where', then', is fprtitilde"^ 1 
And', fortitude abandoned', where is man^ 1 
Place me where winter breathes his kd^nest iai'i 
And I will sing', if liberty be thfire'. 

And what is friendship bat a nebne^ 1 
' A charm that lulls to sleep' t 
A shade that follows wealth or ftoe' 1 
But leaves the wretch to weep' T 

Oh', who can tell', save he whose heart hath tried^ 
And danced in triumph o'«r the waters wide', 
The exulting sense',-4he pulse's maddening play^, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackles^ way' T 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I moam' ; 

Kind nature the embrp blossom will sdve' ; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering mu^ 1 

Oh', when shall day dawn on the night of the grave^ 1 
{ Bee truth', love', and mercy', in triumph descending', 

And nature all glowing m Eden's first bl66m' : 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending', 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tdmb'. 
At the^ilence of twilight's contemplative hour', 

I have mused in a sorrowful mood' 
On the wind-shaken weeds that imbosom the bower', 

Where the home of my forefathers stood'. • 
All ruined and wild is their roofless abode'. 

And lonely the dark raven's sheltering tree^; 
And travelled by few', is the grass-covered roaid', 

Where the hunter', and deer', and warriour trode\ 

If nature's revolution speaks aloud'. 
In her gradation', hear her louder stiir. 
Look through nature' ; 'tis neat gradation all\ 
By what minute degrees her scale ascends^ ^ ' ' 
Each middle nature joined at each extreme^ , 
To that above it joined', to that beneath\ 
Parts into parts reciprocally shot'. 
Abhor divorce^, w bat love of union reigns^ ! 
How beautiful is all this visible world' ! 
How glorious in its action, and itself ! 
^ But w6', who name ourselves its s6vereigns', w4'| 
Half dust', half deity", alike unfit 
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To sink or sdar', with our mixed essence make 
A cpnfliQt of its elements^ and brdmthe 
The breath of degradation and of pride\ 
Contending with low orants and Iditjr will 
Till our mortality predominates^ 
And men are'—- wluit they n&me not to themselves^. 
And trust not to each other\ 
AV, me^ I the laurelled wreath that murder rtars'i 
Blood-nursed', and watered with the widow's ttars'. 
Seems not sd f&^\ so t&inted', and so drdad'. 
As waves the nightshade round the skeptick's head^. 
What is the bieot's t6rch\ the tyrant's ch&in^ ? 
I smile onddath\ if heavenward hope rem&in'; 
But', if the warring winds of nature^s strife', 
Be cdl the faithless charter of my life', 
If chance awaked', inexorable power' 1 
This frail and fOverish being of m hotir' ; 
Doomed o'er the world's precarious scOne to wO^, 
Swift as the tempest travels on the d§6p', 
To know delight but by her parting smile'. 
And toil', and wisr, and wdSp a little while', 
Then mMt\ ve elements' ! that formed in vam' 
This troobled pulse and visionary br&in^ ! 
FAde\ ye wild flowers^ ! memorials of my d66m^ ; 
* And sink\ ye stars' ! that light me to the tOmb\ ' 
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OF FORCE. ACCENT, AND EMPHASBL 

FORCE. 

The terms loud and soft, strong and weak, are 
employed to express the various degrees of force* 

Particular care shovld be taken noft to confound these terms 
whh high and low. The latter are properly applied to the 
iones^ or, more accura^ly, notts, of the Toice. A mistake of 
this sort, might, therefore, lead one, when he designs to in- 
crease the force of his voice, merely to. raise it to n high^ 
pitch ; ^and thus, instead of producing the intended, louder an! 
stronger sound, he would only give one more shrill. 

The term /orctf, as applied to the utterance of syllables ani 
words, has a meaning distinct from the term loudness, and, also^ 
from that peculiar stress which is denominated emphasis. Force 
is nearly synonymous with eTiergif. Energy in delivery, may 
not only be given to single syllables, like accent, and to single 
words, like emphasis, but unlike acc^t and emphasis, it may 
be ext^ided to whole sentences, and even to paragraphs. 

In regard to a proper loudness of voice, the first olnect of 
every person who teads or speaks to others, doubtless snould 
be, to make himself easily and distinctly heard by all to whom 
he addresses himself To effect this, he must fill with his 
voice the space occupied by the auditory. The volume and 
power of voice necessary to fill a given space, depend much on 
a proper pitch, as well as on the force and loudness ; ^but &r 
more, still, (as heretofore intimated,) on a clear and distinct ar- 
iiculation. It is a great mistake to imagine^ that in order to be 
easily heard, and clearly understood, by those in the remote 
parts b[ a large room, a speaker must raise his voice to a high 
pitch. The varietv of loudness, softness, energy, and feebleness, 
requisite for good delivery, falls within the compass of eAth 
key. A speaker may, therefore, r@[ider his voice loud 6t soft 
without altering his key: and by observing a distinct articula- 
tion, he will always be able to give the most body — the moift 
volume of sound— 4o that pitch of voice to which %ne JBBC/txm- 
tamed in ordinary conversation. Whereas, by seljting out on a 
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lugher kejr, he will allow himself lees compafti, and be likely 
to strain His voice before he closes his discourse : and thus, by 
fiUigning himself he will speak with paia : and " whenever a 
person sfedks with pain to himself, he is heard with pain by 
his audience." 

In the exercise of the voice, great economy 8hoi:dd be ob- 
aerved in regard to the volume or amount' of sound exploded, 
particularly by those whose vocal organs B,xf impaired pr en- 
feebled. One ought, therefore, never to utter a cheater quan- 
tity of sound (if it is scientifick so to speak) than he can afiford 
without any extraordinary efibrt. By keeping within these 
bounds, the organs of speech will be able to discharge their 
various functions with ease and aiergy. * 

Attention to the following direction, will likewise be highly 
serviceable. It before we pronounce a word or phrase which 
we wish to express in a very forcible manner, we make a pause, 
(generally a rhetorical pause,) and during the pause, draw into 
me lungs, a full inspiration, it will enable us to accomplish our 
object with great ease and effect 

Our enunciation should be loud or soft, energetick, forcible. 
or feeble, according to the nature and design of the word, phrase, 
or passage delivered. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sofl—Soft is tlie strain when zephyr gently blows^ 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

Loud— 'Bui when load surges lash the sounding liiere, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torremt roar. 

MnergeOek — - Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong from the ethereal skies 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 
fMle— But I am not now 

That which I have been— and my visions flit 

Less paljnbly before me— and the glow 

Which m my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 

ANALYSIS OF FORCE. 

- The Force or Stress of the voice displayed in the utterance 
of syllables, consists pf various qualities or characteristicks. It 
may be manifested at the commencement of a syllable, by an 
iilft>rupt percussion, violently impressing the ear with a sudden 
loudness of sound; or it may commence with moderation, and 
advance with an increased swell of the voice to the middle of 
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the soond or syllable, and then dimmish to its close ; or the 
sound may be particularly marked with force at its termination, 
or at both ends, or equally throughout its whoU length. To 
the suddenness with which a vowel element may be exploded, to 
the gradually diminishing volume of voice that may take place 
in pronouncmg a vowel with extended quantity, and to the final 
termination of its sound in a delicate vanish, the attention of 
the reader has already been called. In order to gain a clear 
uiiderstanding of the various kinds ol force or stress^ some 
knowledge of these elements, is indispensably necessary. 

RADICAL STRESS. 

The term Radical Stress, is given by Dr. Rush to that stress 
or sudden force that is frequently appli^ to the opeMng or com- 
mencing portion of sound given fortn in pronouncing a syllable! 

Please to read again the illustration of radical aad/vam^ish- 
ing movement, and so forth, given on pa^es 25, 56, and 68. 

This kind of stress is much employed in expressing the an- 
gry passions, and all others associated with tnem; and, also, 
the emotions of hope, joy, exultation, positiveness, and so forth. 

Force, when appropriately and effectively employed, is a 
symbol of energetick feeling. It gives life and animation to 
discourse ; and, on many occasions, becomes a powerful agent 
of oratory. 

The following words of Edward to Warwick, require a high' 
degree of 

Radical Stress.-^Gudrds, seize 
This traitor f «nd convey him to the Uwer : 
There let him learn obedience. 

VANISHING FORCE OR STRESS. 

As force is often applied at the beginning of a sound, so it 10 
sometimes given at, or near, the termination of the sliding van* 
ish : and when thus applied, it is styled by Dr. Rush, a Van^ 
ishing Stress. 

A striking exhibition of tl^is kind of stress, will be made, if 
the student pronounce a vowel, or a consonant that admits of 
quantity, with moderate force, and protract the sound through 
the interval of a rising third or fifth, by observing, just at &r 
termination of the vanishing movement, to give the sound, atf 
it were, a ^rong and sudden ^'^rA;. 

This stress is frequently employed to make the concrete in^^ 
tervals of thirds and fifths in interrogation, more conspicuous, 
and is expressive of impatient ardour, surprise, complaint, firel- 



Winy t jMMJ the, like. Hence i^ is often heard in the compkiot^ 
^ cbUaieoiftuid of peevish pezsons. It is also distinctly marked 
kk hiccough, as wedl as in that peculiarity of the Irish proxmn- 
mlJOpi of the Englii^ laagfo^ge, vulgarly called " Irish accent" 

COMPaUND FORCE OR STRESS. 

When force is applied at hoth ends of a sound or syllaUe, it 
ii called CampouTi^ Stress. 

MSniAIf STRESS. 

When the sound of a long Syllable, swells from its opening 
to the middle of it, and then diminishes to its close, the force 
applied, is styled by Dr. Rush, Median Stress. 

This kind of stress nmy l)e illustrated on. ^he words haU^ 
sohf rux/me, heel, or on y, o, or /, and so forth, in the following 
manner :^ — ^let the voice open upon these syllables with moderate 
ferce, and gradually swell in volume as it proceeds till it be- 
comes (via emd conspicuous, and then let it diminish in the same 
^adual manner until it dies away in the ordinary vanish. 

This kind of stress may advantageously be practised on the 
direct wave of a second. Words emphasized with it, ^acquire 
an agreeable smootlmess of sound. It is the appropriate em- 
phasis for syllables of long quantity, and, consequently, is much 
employed in all subjects of a dignified character. In the man- 
i^ment of this element, great delicacy is required, for, when 
naturally displayed, it is but slightly marked. 

ASPIRATE ELEMENTS. 

Those consonants called Atonicks, p, t, k fi s, h, wk, iK and 
lA, are denominated Aspirate elements, because they are uttered 
by a sort of whispering explosion of the breath, and with little 
el no sound in the throati 

Some of the consonants, as well as the vowel elements, are 
dmmuHiJiy exploded without any aspiration. It is possible, 
however, to mingle aspiration, in various degrees, with all the 
Tpwel sounds; and, mdeed,. to aspirate ^hem completely by 
triMpering thsem. 

Aspiration is much employed in expressing ecom, cont^na}^ 
^ffBesmve> anger, ^earnestness, and the like. What could be 
M>re e2q[)ressive of scorn than the hissing employed in the 
theatre? Aspiration increases the mystery of a passage design- 
edly mysterious, as 4he fallowing example will illustrate: 
Then fitst, with amazement, feXr Imogine ^and, 
That a stranger was pllke«4 by Aerjide; ' 
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jaSfl air w«8 tern/ick ; Ae ntteied no loimd ; 

JEfe j^ke not, Ae moved not, Ae looked not troond. 

But eame^ly gazed on the bride. 

ACCENT. 

Accent implies that peculiar force or stress of 
the voice which is given to a particular letter or 
syllable of & Word^ in order to distinguish it from 
the other syllables, and render its articulation 
more distinct and audible ; as in the word pro- 
mote^ the stress must be laid on the letter o, which 
gives to the second syllable, mote^ the accent. 

Every word of more syllables than one, has one of them ac- 
cented. With few exceptions, the placing of the accent on one 
syllable in preference to another, is determined entirely by 

To prottiote eiiphotiy and distinctness in the utterance of a 
long ward, a secondary accent is frequently given to one or two 
^ther syllables besides that which takes the principal accent 
The acute accent — ' (the character employea in this woric to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice) genettJly poitits to the 
vowel or syllable which takes the primary or principal accent ; 
and the grave accent — ' (wliich is employed to denote the fall- 
ing inflection) points to me vowel or syllable which takes the 
secondary accent : thus, as ton' ish ^ment^ tes ti mo' ni 'al. 

Mere force or stress gives ieiccent to short syllables ; as in the 
words f gm'-pest, criW-inal, M^'-tery. 

But the accent given to long syllables, includes not only the 
eflfect of force, but also, the idea of time / as in the words hope'- 
fill, stran-ger, fee'-lihgW^ 

As accent relates to the pronunciation of words, or parts of 
words, taken singly and separately, it does not legitimately 
come within the province of elocution, which has been defined 
to relate chiefly to the pronunciation of words taken succes- 
sively and collectively, and considered according to their relative 
dependance on each other for sense. The study of elocution 
presupposes, ptl the part of the student, a knowledge of ac* 
cent, as well as of orthography, and so forth. This subject, 
therefore, will be closed, by noticing two or three circumstances 
under which the accent of words is controlled by seocmdazj 
causeSi and thereby transposed. 

First, n change in the meaning of SLWord, sometimes changei 
10 
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the place of its accent ; as, cpnjure, to practise encliantmenis^ 
con jure', to entreat /— ^es'-ert, a wilderness ; de sert', merit ot 
demerit. 

Secondly, the place of the atc^t is sometimes changed by 
ihe change of the word from one part of speech to another. 
The nouns min'ute and com'pact, become mi nute' and Com- 
pact' when employed as adjectives. The nouns ab'stract, com'- 
. pound, con'duct, di'gestj.ex'tract, in'sult, ob'jed, reb'el, and so 
forth, change their accent when employed as verbs; thus< ab- 
stract', com pound', con duct', digest', ex tract', in suit', object', 
rebel'. ' ^ 

Thirdly, accent is sometimes deposed by its rival sister em- 
phasis ; as in the following examples, in which the former has 
to give place to the latter. In these and similar examples, the 
words in which the accent is transposed, have, it will be noti- 
ced, a partial similarity of form, and are used antithetically. 

EXAMPll^l^. 

There is a difference between giving and/orgiving* 

He must increase, but t must decrease. 

What fellowship hath ri^Ateou^ness with i^nrighteotisness f 

He that amended, id the same as he that (Z^scended. 

In some kinds of idoinpositiori, ptausihility is more essentir 
than probability. 

Cometh this blessedness, then, upon the circumcision only, 
Or upon the t^ncircumcision also ? . 

Some appear to make very little distinction between d^ency 
and indecency, morality and immorality, religion and irreligion. 

aUESTIONS. 

Of wbat does cliapt«r 4, treat 1 

By what terms are the varioas degrees 6f force expressed 7 

What powers of the Voice are fefl§fred to by the terms htgh and lew? 

Explain the difference of meaning htW^^nfofce tifid loudness, 

Wnat should be the first object of him who speaks or reads to others 1 
How is this to be effected 1 

In order to be distinctly heard in f eading^, Ivhat pitch of the Voice 
ought generally ^ be adopted % 

WJ ' "^ 



TYaX is said respecting a rhetorical pdtlse 1 
,j Please to enunciate the examples which foUow, agreeably to the di' 
ItLCtions given in the margin. 

How may force be manifested at the beginning, middle, and end of 
syllables, &c. 1 

What is meant by the term Radical Stress 1 

Kead the example — Ed ward's words to Warwick. 

What is said of radical, and vanishing movement, on page 68? 

'What is denoted h^ Vanishing Stress I—What, by Compoimd Force t 
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What, by Median Force 1— Can yoa illostrale it 1 
What is meant by Asjnrate elements or letters 1 
Explain the aspirates in the poetick example. 
What is Accent 1—=On what words does it foUt 
Give examples of the sectmdary accent. 
What is said of accent on long syllables ? 

What three circumstances sometimes transpose the accent on words 1— 
Read the examples which follow. 

EMPHASIS. 
By Emphasis is meant that still more forcible 
stress of the voice which is given to syllables^ in 
order to distinguish the word^ to which they be- 
long from others in the same sentence, than that 
stress which is denominated accent. 

Emphasis, in order to distinguish it from the less forcible 
stress which falls on single letters or syllables, called accent, is 
generally defined to be a forcible stress laid on words; but the 
foUawing illustrations will show, that the peculiar percussion of 
the voice which goes by the name of emphasis, is generally 
. given, like that called accent, not ta several successive syllables 
of the same word, but to only one syllable. Its effect, however, 
when properly applied, is to render more significant and im- 
pressive the words to which such syllables belong, than are the 
other words of the sentence. 

Although every one knows what is meant by emphasis, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the term, yet few possess 
that nice discriminatibn, that clear conception of an author's 
meaning, and that sound judgment, which are requisite in order 
to distinguish emphatical words from others, and to. give each • 
just such a degree and quality of force a6 will convey the mean- 
ing of what is uttered, in the most lively and striking manner. 
A few plain directions, therefore, which are calculated to assist 
the learner on these important points, will now be given : and 
first, in order to enable him readily to distinguish emphatical 
from nnemphdticq.1 words, the following rules, if carried out in 
practice with discrimination, will be found far more serviceable 
than any others that can be formed. • 

I. Emphasis is sometimes divided into the three 
following kinds, antithetick emphasis, emphasis. 
OP specification, and emphasis op enumeration * 

* Professor Gpodrtdi. 
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ANTITHBTICK BMPHASU. 
RlJIiB I. 

Almost every emphatick word may be known 
by its being cantrastedj that is, used mititheticaUy^ 
with some other word or phrase, either ex- 
pressed or implied. 

fiXAMPLXB. 

Many persons mistake the love, for the fraoxite^ of riiftue; 
We ask ad-vi(;e, but we meai;! appro-^^tion. 
Sir, you were paid to fight against Alexander, not to rail at 
lum. ^ 

He that cannot bear a jest, should not make one.^ 
I that denied thee gold, will g^ve my heart. 

'Tis with our^^^-ments, as our waUhres ; none 
Qo jost tL-like, yet each believes his own. 

Remarks. — These examples clearly illustrate both the utility 
and the easy application of the fo'regoing Rule. The italicisea 
words or portions of words, show, that, when both parts of the 
luatithesis are expressed, it requires but little discrimination to 
ascertain, for a certainty, to which words the emphatick force 
should be applied. Very often, however, it ha]^pens (as will 
soon be shown) thai one part of the antithesis is ujiderstood, in 
which case it frequently requires no inconsiderable exercise of 
judgment to aj^certain the emphatick word. 

Many mistake the emphatick word or words of a sentence 
by labouring to distinguish it or them from others, upon the 
fiilse principle of laying the stress on such words as they con- 
ceive to be the most important in regard to meaning. A little 
examination of the foregoing, or, more especially, of the folio w- 
ing, examples, will convince any one, that any such test of dis- 
crimination between emphatical and unemphatical words, will 
generally prove unavailing ; for the emphatick words are often 
(apparently, or abstractly or separately considered) the least 
/Consequential words in the sentence, 

EXAMPLES. 

One should be careful not to apply and, instead of or. 
He had the assurance to^ tell me that he could do it, when I 
Tery well knew he could not. 
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There is a difference between ^i?-ing and ^^^giying, be- 
tween 5e»-sibility and ir-ritability, . 

Je^sus saith unto her, Where .are thine accusen^ ? Hath no 
man condemned thee ? The woman answered, No man. Lord. 

Remarks, — These examples are sufficient to show, that any 
word may become emphatick, and even take a strong emphasis, 
when employed antithetically with another word. The reason: 
of this must be obvious to him who considers, that this very 
circumstance of a word^s being employed antithetically, renders 
it important in the sentence in which it thus appears: and that, 
therefore, it requires that distinction which emphatick force \» 
designed to give it. , 

In the fpllowing examples, one part of the antithesis is im- 
plied. ' ' ' 

EXAMPLES. 

Exercise and temperance strengthen an indifferent constitu* 
tion, [as well as a good one.] 

1 speak in the spirit of British law; [and not merely accord- 
mg to the dictates of reason.] 

In thy sight, O liord, shall no man be justified : [although, 
in the sight of men, many may be justified.] 

Proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my host, , 
That he who hath no stomach for this fi^ht, 
May straight de-part : his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into bis purse. 
We would not die in^hat man's company. 

Remarks. — A corresponding, antithetical member to this 
last line, may be supplied in the following, or some other, man- 
ner: "We would not die in that man's company ; much less 
would we fight in it." Or, perhaps the antithesis will be ren- 
dered stronger, if constructed in the following manner : " We 
would not only, not -fight with a coward, but we would not 
.even die in his company." But, doubtless, the simplest way 
to explain the emphasis on " de-parf^ and " <iie," in this exam- 
ple, is, by applying the principle contained in Rule 2, on the 
next Zea/— according to which, it would be styled emphasis of 
specification. 

EXAMPLES. - 

And when I wna present with you, and VHmted, I was charge- 
able to ru> man. / 

On Lindett, when the sun w**- !c^, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow,' 
10* 
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And dark as winter was the flow 

. Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
Bnt Linden saw an-d^^r sight, 
When the dram beat at dead of night. 

Remarks. — The first sight, antidietically opposed to " another 
^ight," mei^tioned in this last coaplet, is de^ribed in the second 
line of the first stanza : " All bloooless lay the untrodden snow." 

In the first of the foregoing . examples, the word "presenf^ 
is contraMed with the implied idea of Str Paul's being then a6- 
se7ii firom the Corinthians. His reminding them that he 
^ wanted" when with them, seems to convey a tacit rebuke for 
their lack of liberality towards him, when ne was freely devo- 
ting his time and labours for the good of their souls. An in- 
ferential, antithetical member, therefore, very naturally arises^ 
somewhat in this manner: " I was chargeable to tio man when 
I wanted^ although I had a right to.be chargeable to many^ 
and to have had my reasonable wants supplied. 

Example, — ** Tney brought to the PA«r-isees him that afore- 
time was blind." 

Remark. — ^By taming to page 214, of this work, the reader 
will perceive that the word " JPAflw-isees," in the -passage here 
quoted, is contrasted with the word " ?wi^A-bours," which oc- 
curs in the preceding paragraph. Again, X)n the same page, 
we have the 

Example : — " They say unto the blind man Hrgain,. What 
sayest thou of him ?" 

Remark. — The Pharisees had nWead-j expressed their 
opinion of him. 

For numerous examples of emphasis founded on antithesis, 
the reader is referred to page 171, 214, and 266, and, indeed, 
to any of the selections in the latter part of this work in which 
the emphatical words are distinguished by Itatick characters. 

It is worthy of remark, that sometimes one part of the an? 
tithesis is a single word, and the other portion, a phrase, or a 
member of a sentence, and that sometimes both parts consist d 
emphatiek phrases or members. 

EXAMFLF3. 

. fi he horiresX \ or ^will he 5«-cretly rob his «ei^A-bour- of hit 
goodfkme? 

To be, or not to be 1— that is the question — 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suf-fer ) 
The slings and ar-rows of out-ra-geous fortune, 
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Or to take up arms against a iea of troubAffs, 
And, by op-posing, end themi 

Remark. — It is not to be understood, that the emphatick 
force falls in equal degrees upon every word or syllable here 
italicised. Although several emphatick words frequently suc- 
ceed e^ch other, yet seldom, if ever, should any tvvo or more 
words in succession, receive precisely the sajrfie amount or 
weight of percussive force, any more than they should receive 
the same modulation of tone and inflection." Of the words dis- 
tinguished as emphatical, in the last of the preceding examples, 
doubtless the first that are contrasted, namely, ** Suf-fei" and 
" take up arms^^ require the greatest stress, and, "/or-tune" and 
" troub'les,*^ the least, — ^l stress so slight, indeed, as scarcely to 
raise these to the dignity of emphatical words. 

EMPHASIS OF SPECIFICATION. 
RUL.£ U. 

In the specification of particular facts, the prin- 
cipal words are always emphatick. 

EXAMPLES. 

True politeness' is based upon sin-c«r-ity: it flows from the 
heart ; is equally fascinating in the co^tage, the court, and the 
camp ;- and is capable of soft-evimg even an en-emy. 

I maybe xe-buked; I maybe\per-secuted; I maybe im- 
peached ; nay, im-pm-oned, con-demned, and put to the rack ; 
yet noth-mg shall tear from me my firm hold on mr-tue. 

Sir, we have done every thing that could be done to avert 
the storm which is now approaching. We have pe-/i-tioned ; 
we have re-wow-strated ; we have ^j9-plicated ; we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne, and implored t^*^interposition 
to arrest the ty-ra?^nical hands of the ministry and of parlia- 
ment. Our petitions have been slight-ed ; our remonstrances, 
havp produced ad-<Zi-tional w-olence and t?i-sult ; our supplica- 
tions have been disre-^ar^^-ed ; and we have been spurned with 
con-tempt from the foot of the throne.. 

Remarks.^-ln the first of the foregoing examples, antithetick 
members might be supplied in the following, or some other, 
manner : " True politeness is based upon sin-c«r-ity, and not 
upon pre-tence : it flows fronj the heart, and not firom the 
head, and so forth. In the second example, we might say, 
•* Instead of being praised, I may be re-buked; instead of being 
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-pto-tect-ed, I maybe jper-secuted," and so on. But, as this 
method of supplying one part of the antitheses, may appear a 
little strained, or far-fetched^ it will doubtless be more judicious, 
and, certainly, far more easi/j to test the emphatick words in 
constructions of this description, by the application of Rule 2. 

In reading the foregoing examples, the pupil should be very 
careful not to pronounce any two successive members with a 
monotonous sameness, a^ that would render his elocution fee- 
ble and insipid ; but a correct and spirited enunciation of them, 
or, at least, of the second and third examples, requires him to 
proceed with an increased degree of emphatick force, and a 
varied modulation, upon each successive member, so as to pro- 
duce a sort of cliinax.— Similar directions are applicable to the 
reading of the following 

EXAMPLES. 

Alexander. — what! art thou the Thracian robber, of 
whose exploits I have heard so much ? 
Robber. I am a TAra-cian, and a sol-diei, 
Alex. A sol-dier ! — a thief, a plunrdeter, an as-5a^-sin I the 

Sest of the country ! — I could hon-OMT thy cowr-age ; but I 
e-test, ^d must pun-ish, thy crimes. 

Robber. What have I done, of which you can complain ? 

Alex, Hast thou not set at de-fi-^nce my au-thor-ity ; ri-olated 
the publick peace ; and passed thy life in i»-juring the pcr-sons 
and prop-eiiy of thy fellow-5tt^-jects ? 

Robber. Alexander, I am your cap-tive : I must, therefore, 
hear what you please to say, and en-dure whatever punishment 
you may choose to in^ic^ ; but my soul is un-ci??i-quered : and 
if I reply at all to your reproaches, I will reply like a/ree 
maji. 

Remarks.^ln these examples, the emphasis on '* hon-oui, 
cowr-age, de-^e5^, pun-ish, and crin^es^^ " yaw," ** hear, say, en- 
dure^ and in-flict" " soul, all, and free" is antithetical ; on the 
other italicised words, it is emphasis of specification. 

" You,^^ is contrasted with other men, understood: thus, ** I 
know that oth-er men may justly reproach me for my vile deeds; 
but what have I done of which such a blood-thirsty tyrant as 
yon can complain ?" 

The last example may be rendered thus : " I know you hold 
my bod-y in bo7^'3,ge ; but my soul is un-con-quered," 
, Remark. — It frequently happens, that several words in suc- 
cession, are emphatick, though in different degrees. 

Example.—'' I now boldly proclaim it to this house as my 
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deliberate opinion, that, if that Iwutvam, our country will b# 
RU-ined : yes, r%6-ined for-Ev-er.i* 

EMPHASIS Ot ENVHSItAtlON. 

RUIi£ in. 

Words used in counting or nurriberin^^ and, in- 
deed, all others, when repeated in a hst, or M a 
set of e^camples^ are emphatick. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The CardinalNumhers ; as, One, two, three, four, five^ 
twenty, one-hundred, one-thousand, eight-hundr^ and thirty* 
five, and so on. 

2. The Ordinal Numbers : First, second, third, and so forth. 

3. Adverbs of Number : "Once, twice; thrice^ 

4. Adverbs of Order : First, secondly, thirdly, lastly. 

5. Adverbs of Time : Now, already, before, hereafter, not jret 

6. List of Prepositions : Of, to, for, by, with, in. 

7. Descartes, Stahl, Oabanis, and Bichat, Cuviier, Blumen- 
bach, Reil, and some others, admit of sensibility without con- 
sciousness. 

Remarks.'^-By pr6nouncing the words in the foregoing ex- 
amples, slowly ana very distinctly, the reader will perceive that 
each requires a degree of percussive force, amounting to what 
is termed emphasis. 

. Emphasis of Enumeration is likewise legitimately employed 
in the following, and sifnikr 

EXAMPLES. 

If one man can do much good, if ttoo men can do more, and 
if three can go far beyond two, what may we not expect three- 
hundred thousand to accomplish. 

In this work, I shall. treat of the functions of man as divided, 
first, into vegetative, secondly, affective, and thirdly, intellectual. 

In the first chapter, I shall speak of sensibility; in the 
second, of the relation between the affective and fiitpUectual 
manifestations of the mind; in the third, of the dependance of 
the affective and intellectual faculties on the brain; in the 
fourth, of the plurality of the organs ; and in the fifth and last 
chapter, of the intellectual faculties andc their organs. 

Pa,Tt first, chaptet fourth, section eighth, page twenty-ninth. 

Remarks. — In these examples, the emphatick force which 
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Mh upon "much, more, beyond," " vegetative* afiective^ intel- 
lectual," "sensibility, relation^ dependance, plurality, intellect- 
ual &culti6s, organs," and so forth, (though the words are not 
marked as emphatick^) niay be styled emphasis of specification, 
according to Rule 2 ;^and it would hot be improper so to style 
the emphasis placed upon the marked words, " one, two, three" 
^ first, secondly/" ''second, third, fifth, last,'* ''fourth, eighth, 
tweiity -ninths and so forth ; but it is more precise and systemat- 
ick to denominate the emphatick force given to these last-men- 
tioned words, emphasis of enumeration, according to Rule 3. 

Again, though not so simple and easy, yet it w^ould be 
neither impossible nor improper to explain the emphasis on 
all these words, according to Rule 1, ^ aniithetick: thus, we 
might consider " two men" as forming a contrast with " one 
man," " three men," with " two," and so on. 

When we say, " One m^n can do much;" " Ttco can do 
more ;" " In the^r^^ chapter ;" and so forth, in the first place, 
the w^ords one and two specify how many are alluded to, and 
first, specifies which chapter : hence, here is emphasis of speci- 
fication : and secondly, the phrases, " one man," " two men," 
" the ^rs^ chapter," and so forth, by specifying th6 particular 
number of men, and the ordinal rank of the chapter, contra- 
distinguish that number from any other number of men that 
might be supposed or mentioned, and that chapter from /iny 
other chapter, and thus indirectly form an antithesis between 
the number expressed, and an imaginary number imderstood. 

" This section is found in chapter fourth, page two-hundred 
and eighty fifth ;" that is, " It is not found in chapter first, 
second, third, or any other chapter, but in chapter /oar^A ; and^ 
on page two-hundred and eighty-fifth, and not on page ninetieth, 
one-hundredth, two-hundredth, or any other page that you 
might imagine." 

" In the first chapter, I shall speak of sensibility ;^ and not of 
consciousness, irritability, or any other property of organick 
or animal nature." 

Illustrations of this kind, might be extended ; but it is believed 
that the good sense of the reader will render farther remarks, 
under this head, unnecessary. 

For examples of emphasis of specification, the learner 1$ re- 
ferred to the. words, '^ friend, ambitiou4t hon>ourable; captives, 
crown, refuse, know, love, came, ond mourn," ^'parchment, will, 
tears, mantle, fell, mutiny," and so forth, on^ges 316 and 
317; and, also, to the words, "child, husband, frie^td, lover, 
look, word, sxid action," on page 179. For examples of anti- 
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tketick emphasis, to pages 180, 205, 297, 298, 299, 300, 316, 
817, and to almost any other pages in the second part of thik 
Aiork. 

II. Emphasis is sometimes divided into Simple 
and Compound. 

SIMPLE AND COMPOUNB EMPHASIS. 

Wlieii the emphatick force falls on only one 
word in a phrase, it is sometimes called Simple 
Emphasis ; but when it falls on more than one 
word in succession, it is denominated Compound 
Emphasis. 

£ X AM p LE 8 — of Simple Emphasis. 

It is as natural to dict as to be born: to an infant, perhaps 
the one is as painful as the oti-ei. 

Let an-oth-ei man praise thee, and not thy own mouth. 

O that those lips had Um^gn&ge [as well as ex-^es^on.] 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand that iow^^, shall reapj the field. 

tiSAMPLEd — <?/ Compound Emphasis. 

Napoleon would have en-stave-i the land to make the o-cean 
free ; and he watited only pow-ei to enslave both. 

It is easier to forgfive the weak, who have injured us, than 
the poid-Bt{\X\^ whom we have injured. 

Pe6i-antry prides herself on being wrong by rules ; while 
com-moXi stnse is contented to be right with-ow^ them. 

The contem-;pZ^tion of death as the worges of sin, is hoAy 
and re-?i^-ious ; but the fear of it as a trib-uie due to na-ture, 
18 weak. 

In proportion as die aneestofs of the profligate are distiri' 
gttished for their virttt^s, are the latter disgraced by their 
vices. 

O death ! the good man*s deairest/r«^ ; [but the bad man's greatest 
f^emy.] 

iU fares the land, to Aiz^^ning ills a prey^ 
Where wealth ac-cu-molates, and men de-cay. 
Prin-ces and lords ma,y JtmLr-i&hj or WA'^fade ; 
A breath can fh4ike them, as a breath has made 
Bat a bold |«iM-antry, their country's pride, 
When <mc« de*siri>y*-d> can »ei;-er he 8ttp^K*-d. 
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It ]|ia8 been mentioaed, that emphasis, considei^ in refer- 
ence to the difierent words on which it falls, admits of various 
degrees of percussive force, as well as of various qualities in re- 
gard to inflection and ihtonation. . This difibrence in emphatick 
iaxce, which, according to their meaning and rhetorical rela- 
tions, is demanded by the various, emphatick words of a s^i*- 
tence or discourse^ ttaa induced some \^riters to adopt another 
division of emphasis, distinguished b3r the terms Superiour and 
Inferiour. This division of the subject, however, like that of 
Simple and Compound, can by no means be regarded as re- 
markable for precision or scientifick accuracy ; but, as it is don- 
sidered by many who have not leisure for scientifick research 
iuxd philosophical accuracy, as a cot^venient distinction, answer- 
ing all ordinary, practical purposes, it may be proper to notice it 

StP£RtOUR AND INFERIOUR EMPHASIS. 

The term Superiour Emphasis* is applied to 
that strongei* percussion of the voice which is 
given to some emphatick words than to others, in 
order to distinguish it from that less forcible stress 
which those others take, and which is thence 
called the Inferiour Emphasis. 

EXAMPLE. 

lam tor-turcd even to MAD-ness, when J THINK 
Of ihe proud vic-tor, . 

In reading this passage, which occurs in Addison's Cato, as 
the lanfiruage in which Marcus expresses his indignation at 
the conduct of Cesar« the sttperiour emphasis falls on " think/' 
which word is contrasted with the implied word hear or dis- 
course .: thus, •* I am ^or-tured even to MADness, not only when 
I hear or discourse of Cesar, but even when I THINK of 
him." A little attention to the passage, will also show, that 
the word " madness** requires no very slight degree of percus* 
sive force, although a stress inferiour to that given to *' think ;" 
and, likewise, thiat "tortured," "proud," and "victor," require 
each a degree of forc« still slighter than that laid upon "mad- 
ness," but stronger than that which is given to the other words 
of the sentence. , 

Various degree of-empBatick force are also rg[uisite in pro- 
nouncing the Allowing sentences, in which the different d^frees 
are imperfectly ^hown by the yaxions svpes of type employed. 
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Justice is lame, as well as blind, among us. 

Tem-perance, by /or-tifying the mind and body, leads to 
HAP-piness: t^empeiaiieet by e-net'-yatuig them, generally 
ends in His-ery. 

jafewfe/.— Saw WHOM 1 

Horatio.— My lord, the kii^, yoar/d-ther. 

Bdndet.— The KING, my FA-thcrl 

* CiuMr.— I denied y<m fM& 
Brutus.— Yon DID. 
Cassius. — I did kot : he was bat a pool 

That brought my aw^wer back. 
STRIKE, as thoa didst at CE^-sar ! for I know, 
When thou didst h4tte kim worst, thou ^-dst him Bvr-ter 
Than ever thou lov-dst CV»-sius. 

The distinctive powers and qualities of the voice, described 
on pages 107, and 108, under the heads of Radical, Van- 
ishing, Compound, and Median Stress, Dr. Rush has analyzed 
and explained, as applicable in expressing the various degrees 
and kinds of emphasis. The reader is therefore requested to 
turn again to those pag^, and attentively examine the analysis 
there given, before he proceeds to a perusal of the fbllowmg, 
scientSck division of this subject. This brief specimen is 
chiefly taken from Dr. Barber^s Elocution. 

Mmphasis of Radical Siress. 

Examples. — Back to thy ^^isbment, 

JF\ilse fu-giiiye, and to thy speed add wings. 
Whence and what art thou, ea^ecrable shape 1 

Emphasis of Median Stress. 

Examples. — I warn you, do not dare to lay your hand on 
die constitution. 

Oh, swear not by the moanj the inconstant moon, 
That monthly chan-ges in her circled orb. 

Emphasis of Vanishing Stress. 

ExtmtpUs,— Cassius. — I an itching palm 7 

Brutus. — The name of Ca.sslus honours this coimbtiotf, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its nead. 
Cezsnttf.— Chastisement t 

Emphasis of Compound Stress, 

Example, — Arm, warriours, arm for fight. 

1 



Itt nmuLt on thocvttoti. 

Emphoiis of QudlUy. 
Examples.' 



Tve seen yon weary winter sun 
^ • ' 7\nce fortj Hmes return ; 

And every time has added proofi, 
^ That man was made to fnaum, 

I have no friend, save these alone, 

But Mtfe— and on« above. 

For a &rther development of this subject, see Doctors Rush 
and Berber on Elocution. 

EMPHATICK INFLECTIONS. 

It has already been hinted, that those words which fell under 
an emphatick stress, s^enerally require a peculiar and an op- 
propriate inflection^ wnich inflection, or, most commonly, wave 
of the voice, is not unfrequently controlled by the emphasis. 

Examples. — Did you sa^ it ? What can I do^ f 

It is easier to sdy't than to <^\ 

Remarks. — If these questions be pronounced in a natural and 
fiimiliar manner, the words "say" and "do," will take, the first, 
the rising, and the second, the falling, concrete slide of a third, 
with very little or no circumflex in the movements of the voice; 
but if the second example be properly pronounced, that is, if a 
strong emphasis be given to both " say" and " do," with the 
rising inflection given to the close of the first, and the falling to 
the last, the word *• say" will take the inverted unequal wave^ 
and '* do," the direct unequal wave. 

Examples. — Are they His-brews % So am /'. Are they /#- 
raelites' ? So am T^ Are they the seed of J.^-raham' 1 So am 
I. Are they the ministers of Christ* f lam more\ 

Remarks.-^Agreeably to the general rule, the pronoun ** I," 
and the adverb " more," at the close of the four, simple, affirm- 
ative sentences here presented, should take the ordinsLrj, falling 
inflection ; but to give them that inflection, in these instances, 
would render the locution spiritless and insipid. The emphor 
sis, on these words, controls their inflections, and requires that 
" I" should take the inverted unequal wave, which closes with 
the rising vanish, and •* more," the direct unequal wave. For 
the purpose of increasing, the harmony of the sentences by in- 
troducing a pleasing variety, some might prefer, however, to . 
give the ** I" in the third sentence, the direct unequal wave. 

Examples. — Lord', if thou hadst been here', my brother had 
not died". 
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If courage mtrinsically consists in the defiance of dan-get 
and pdin\ 3ie life of the Jnrdian is a continual exhibition of it\ . 
I had a dream\ which was not all a dream'. 
XJu-ea^ lies the head that wears a crdwrC, 
I rhyme for smiles', and not for tiars\ 

Noble Brtt-tas 
Hath told yoa^ that Cesar was am-6i-tioiL9^$ 
If it were so, it was a grieroas jfauW, 
Yet fir^tus sa^s, he was ain*^tious^; 
And' sure^f he is an Ad9»-ourable man'. 

Remarks. — A correct enunciation of these examples, wi£ 
show the happy effect of emphasis in controlling fae inflecr 
tions and modulations of the voice, and of increasing the beauty 
and harmony of l^guage. This will be particularly illustra- 
ted by a projper application of the circumflex movement on th^ 
words, "aie4" "pain," the second "dream," "crown," "tears," 
"feult," •♦sure," "honourable," and "man." 

TTie Sense of a passage, dependant on emphasis. 

There can be but few who have not observed, that the mean- 
ing of a sentence often depends on the appropriate or inappro- 
priate application of emphatick force. 

Example. — Do you ride to tovm to-day' % Dou you ride to 
town to-day' f Do you ride to town to-day'? Do you ride to 
town to-day'? 

Remarks. — The four different answers suggested by a 
change in the place of the emphasis, according to the italicised 
wor£ in this example, are too familiar to need illustration. 

If I say, "He can plead as well as a/ny lawyer'," placing^ 
the emphasis on amAf, the assertion clearly implies, tnat the 
person spoken oi^ is a lawyer ; but if I transpose the emphat- 
ick stress, and say, " He can plead as well as any Zaw-yerV' 
the inferential meaning is, that the person referred! to, is not a 
lawyer. 

Example. — He discourses as religiously as am,y Methodist 
preacher". ^ 

He discourses as religiously as any Jife/A-odist preacher". 

He discourses as religiously as any Methodist preach-e^, 

Rema/rks. — The first of these readings, implies that the per- 
son referred to, is a Methodist preacher ; the second, that he is 
K preacher, but not a Methodist ^Te»xihQT] the third, that he is 
a Methodist, but not a preacher. 

Examples. — ^A crow is a large hhuk bird\ 



I «aiw A horse ji^ throttgh die wisdof/. 

I saw a horse^ through tfee wiiidow\ 

Since the world began', has it not been heafd^ that a oiaa 
opened the eyes of one that waa born Uiitd\ 

Since the worl4 began', has it not been heard', that a fndn 
opened the eyes oS one thai wa^ horu bliii4^ 

Remarks. — ^By looking at the ;C0IUlexio^ of this last passage, 
as it is presented on page 215, one will readily perceive, tmt, 
according to this last resuiing of it, that is, by laying the stress 
oa " n»an," it implies, t)mt he who had been restored to »ght, 
at the time 1^ nuide this iinanswerahle reply to the unbeUev* 
iag Jews, himself considered Christ u> be mpre tha» mm, and 
tnat he wished to intimate to them this belief; wher^sas, he wmi 
only atteni{^ng to prove to theiqi ib^i Christ was not a svm$ft 
for he did nx^ yet know whp or wh^ Je«us was, Agiuo* # 
correct enunciation of this sentence preqA^res the ^mphati<;k 
stress to fall on " blind," on account of which, though the word 
closes a Aegative f^exmnm. il tJik^ tb^ ftJidling ^fi^\on, or, 
rather, the direct unequal wave, but, by laying the stress on 
**man," we naturally take it off of « blind," aad thareby change 
its inflection to a rising. 

Examples of this description, might be indefinitely mtiM« 
plied ; but these few are doubtless sufilcient to call the atten- 
non of the learner particularly to this subject, and, it is hoped, 
to impress upon him its importance. 

The author is not unaware that ^lany will differ from him 
dn certain points of elocution, particularly those intricate and 
delicate ones which regard some of the peculiar inflections and 
waves of the voice, (fespecialiy when under the influence of 
emphatick force,) as well as in regard to the various degrees 
and qualities of emphatick stress. It has been already Imited, 
that, although most things pertaining to this subject^ may be 
xegulated by fixed principles and rules, yet, on some points, we 
have no better standard to. go by than good taste — a standard 
80 loosely seated, that it is liable to be much justled about, ac- 
cording to the judgment, and fency, and caprice of the respec- 
tive individuals who lay their hands on it. But the most fruit- 
ful ground of objection to the author's views, he apprehends, 
will arise out of a misooneeption of them, or, at least, an un- 
skilfol or erroneous application of many of his directions. 
Doubtless many a one wno will take exceptions to his direc- 
tions for reading particular words or passages, would readily 
coincide with him, and approve of his taste and manner, were 
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they to hear him enunciate those exanqiiea. But, be this as it 
may, he wishes it to be distinctly miderstood, that, in matters of 
taste, as well a^ in those higher endowments of the mind which 
pertain to the judgment, he by no means considers himself 
infallible, 

QUESTIONS. 

What is Emphasis 1— Explain the differeDce between it and Accent 1 

What are the three kinds of emphasis first mentioned 1 
~ What is the first 1 

Rule by which to distinguish emphatick, jDromunemphatick, words. — 
Give examples. 

Are empbatick words always the most important in sense % — ^Examples. 

Give examples in which one part of the antithesis is implied. 

Is a phrase or member of a sentence ever antithetically employed with 
a single word 1 — Give examples. 

Repeat Rule 2. — ^Please to read all the examples which follow. 

Please to look at the Remarks, and explain the method by which 
antithetick members might be supplied to these examples of emphasis 
of specification. 

what is said of a lAtmotonous sameness in pronoimcing two or more 
successive members 1 

Read the dialogue between Alexander and the Robber, according to 
the directions given, and repeat the Remarks which follow. 

What is the Rule for Emphasis of Enumeration I^Read all the ex- 
amples which follow it, according to the directions in the sabjoined 
Remarks. 

Please to read the next s^ of examples, and explain them according 
to the Remarks subjoined. 

What is the distinction between Simple and Compound. Emphasis 1 

Please to read the examples which follow, and explain them. 

What is the difierence between Superiour and Inferiour Emphasis T— 
Give numerous examples, and illustrate them. 

Please to illustrate the emphasis of Radical, Median, Vanishing, 
and Compound Stress, and also, emphasis of Gluantity. 

Illastrate some empbatick Inflections. 

Are the inflections of the voice ever controlled by emphasis ? — Illua- 
trate by examples, some of the empbatick Waves. 

Give examples in which the meaning depends on the emphasis. 

What is the standard of accuracy in elocution 1 

Please to read the numerous examples which follow, and apply the 
roles for the emphasis and the inflections adopted. 

iijrit may be proper to remark, that, in answering these questions, 
as well as those in the foregoing chapters, the learner will be permittea 
(more or less, according tP the discretion of the teacher,) to make use 
of the book. 

( 
EXERCISES. 

The teacher cannot be too nreent in cautioning the mipil against the 
v§ry common errov/r of not exploding empbatick woros with sufficient 
energy and force, A bold, fulL and strong emphasis adds mors than 
any thiag else to eoopression and effect in deurery. 
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ConrSdamce is a plant of daw growtb". 

The fcung aie slaves to nof>-&tj\ the oldf, to eu94om\ 

To ifnprove the golden moment of oppoT-^^ity\ and cateh 
the good that is with-i^t our teach', is tl]»s gteat art of hh\ 

In order to k7iov> a man', we should observe how he gains 
his object', rather than how he los-e^. it\ 

That an authdr's work is the mirror of his mind't is a posi- 
tion that has led to very er-ro-n€ous,con-c/»-sions\ If Satan 
hha-self were to write a book', it would be in praise of t?fr-tue'; 
because the good would purchase it lor use\ and the bad'^ for 
osten-<fl^-tipn\ . - 

All who have been great and good vrith-out Christianity^ 
would have be«i much greater and better with it\ 

The opinions prevalent in otic age', as truths above the reach 
of controversy', are confuted and rejected in an-o^A-er', and rise 
again to reception in re-mo-ter times'. Thus', on some sub- 
jects', the human mind ig kept in wo-tion without prog'Tess\ 
Thus', sometimes truth and er-rour', and sometimes contira-n- 
eties of errour', take each other's place by reciprocal in-tJONsicm'. 

Jesus saith unto him', Thom-as', because thou hast sSin me\ 
thou hast he-lieve-d"^: blessed are they that have not seen me', 
and yet have believed". 

Simon, son of J(9-nas', lovrest thou me'? 

Yea', Lord\ thou know-ed that I love thee\ 

It is safer to be at-^acA;^^^ by some men',, than to be pro-^ecf 
edbythem\ 

■ O', you hard hearts^, you cruel xnea of Rome^ ! 

. Knew ye not Pom-pey' i 
**-' And do you now strew flowers in his way 
Who comes in triumph over Pompey*s hlo9d'7 

*Tis hard to say', if greater want of skill' 
Appear in wri-ting', or in jtt^i^-ing'; iir: 
But, of the two', less dangerous is the offence' 
To tire our jw-tience', than miSrUadjyax sense^; 
Some few in thaifj but nwTTt-bers err in /AiV^ 
Ten cen-sure wrong for one who tifri^s amiss* : 
A fool might once himrself alone expose* ; 
Now' J one in verse makes many more in prose^. 

<S(Mtt« place the bliss in <w;-tion\ some', ia e<Me*; 
TTiose call it ^fe«5-ure\ and con-ten*-ment', these'' : - 
Some', sunk to bectsts^, find pteas-ta^- end in pain"" ; 
Same', swelled to gods', confess even vm-tue vliin': 
Or i»-dolent','to each extreme they MV, 
To trust in ev-ery thing', or doubt of oiT. 
Who tkuL define it', say th^ more or less' 
Than this', that Aof^-pjuess is A^piaess'l 
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AntonU.^WeiVf Bhjioolsf, shall we be bcboldea ts joa'1 
Shylock. — Seignior Antonio', many a time', and oft', 
- In the Rialto yon have ro-ted me 

Abont my fiMm-eys'', and my w-saisees^ : 

Still ha^e I bome it with a patient skrng^ ; 

JFor «t^-ferance 13 the badge of all our tribe^. 

You call me'. . . misbe-Zi«-ver\ cM<-throat d6o\ 

And spit upon my Jewish gabardine^ ; 

And all for use of that which is my di99i>. 

Weir, then\ it ihew appears' you need my kelp\ 
, Go to\ then\ yon come to me', aud vou say', 

" Sbvlack', we wotild have rndn-eys''. You say so^; 

Yo& , that did void your rheum npon my beard'', 

Andfodt me\ as you spurn a stranger cur 

Oirer your threshold^ ; . . . wi^w-ey^ is your sait\ 

What should 1 say to you^ 1 Should I not say', 

* fiath a dog'. . Tw^ey'? is it j?05-sible', 

A CUR . . can lend three^tkovr-s^nA d/ue-kWV or', 

Shall I bend 2di0\ and in a bond-mwi*s key^. 

With 'bated breath', and, whispering Aum-blenesft', 

Say this\ 

" Fair, sir', you spit on me on Wednesday last'; 

You SPURNED me such a day' ; another time 

You called me'. . . DOG^ ; and for these cout-ie^es 

I'll lend you thus much wi^Ti-eys^." 

I conjure you by that which you pro-/<?«', 
(Howe'er you came to kndw it',) a»-swer me^ : 
' Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the cAwcA-es^ ; though the yesty waves 
Confound and. swallow navi-^tf-tion up^ J 
Though bladed corn be lodge-d^ and trees blown dovfrC"] 
Though castles topple on their warder's heads'" ; 
. . . Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foun-DA-tions^ ; tnough the treasures 
Of nature's germins tumble alto-^efA-er^, 
Even till de-**rt«-tion SICK-en' ; <zn-swer me 
To what I ask you\ 

This last passage, the sublime and terrible adjuration of Mac- 
beth to the witches, is marked agreeably to the direction of Mr. 
Walker, as in accordance with the manner of pronouncing it 
adopted by the inimitable Garrick, namely, to adopt the falling 
inflection at the close of each member except the last but one, 
and tp givp the inflection a degree of emphatick force, increas-. 
ing in stren^h from the first mei^aber to the sixth. By such 
an enunciation, the whole climax will be most beautifully diver- 
sified, and its effect greatly heightened. 

Before taking leave of this subject, the author deems it prop- 
er to caution the learner against the danger of his attaching 
either too much, or too little, importance to the rules laid down 
In this work; Of the great advantages resulting from a clear 
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understanding, and a happy application, of the niles for inflect- 
ing, emphasi^iiig, and so forth, in the mind of him who thprr 
oughly investigates the suhject, there can remain no doubf; 
but, should a reader or a speaker rely too much on the formal 
application of principles and rules, and suppose that, without 
Altering deeply into the nature of the sentiments, passions, and 
emotions which he attempts to express, these principles alone, 
are sufficient to inspire him with eloquence^ or even elegance, 
in delivery, there is great danger of his being actually tram- 
mtlled by them, and of their producing, instead of a happy, an 
exceedingly ill, effect. Emphasis and emphatick inflections 
are governed mainly by sentiment, and associated more or less 
with passion or emotion. The language of passion is energet- 
ick and bold,^ and requires tiie reader or speaker to enter with 
feeling into the sentiments which he utters. Therefore, in the 
application of the rules for inflection and emphasis, diis impor- 
tant idea should constantly be borne in mind. 



CHAPTER V. 



OP TIKE, AJf D RHETORICAL PAUBEa 



TME. 

The yarieties of movement in utterance, are 
expressed by the terms long and ^hort, rapid, 
precipitate, quick, dpw, and moderate. 

/ General Reworks, 

A distinct articulation is promoted by a maderate moyement 
in pronunciation. In g^iaral, therefore, this moyement is the 
best. A due degree of slowness in delivery, by the Ipnger and 
more frequent pauses which it allows the r^er or the speaker 
to make, affords great assisttuice to Jbis voice, enables him to 
swell his sounds with greater force and melody, and gives 
weight and dignity to his subject. A rapid prcmunciation, on 
the contrary, is apt to confound all articulation, and obscure the 
meaning. 

It may not be improper, however, to caution the reader 
against the opposite extreme^ of pronoimcing too slowly. A 
meless, drawling manner, which allows the mmds of the hearers 
to outspeed the reader or speaker, will inevitably render' his 
performance insipid and fatiguing. Hence, he who would 
seek to please, to persuade, to instruct, must carefully avoid 
both extremes, and adopt that variety of movement which the 
nature of the sentiment delivered, seeins to require. The ef- 
fect of an ordinary discourse may be greatly increased, by pro- 
nouncing phrases and short passages that will bear it, much 
more rapialy than others. 

BXAMPLKS. 

/Saw^A needless Alexandrine ends the song', 

That', like a wounded snake', drags its slow length along\ 

First march the heavy mules securely slow', 

O'er hiUs^, o*er dales\ o'er crags', o'er rocks they go\ 

Remote', unfriended^ melaneholy^, slow'. 

Or by th& lazy Sche W, or wan4sriBg Po', 
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Or onward^ where the rade^, Corinthian toor', 
Against the houseless strangelr ^uts the door^ ; 
Or where Cajnpania's plain forsaken lies^, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies' ; 
Where'er I roam', whatever realms to see', 
Mjr heart', nntravelled', fondly turns to thee^: 
Still to my brother^turns', with ceaseless pain', 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain\ 
Qttidt— Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain'. 

Flies o'er th' onbending corn', and sku^ along the 
There was a sound of revelry by night'. 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then' 
Her beauty and her chivalry^, and bright' 
The lan^ps shone o'er fair women and brave men^ : 
A thousand hearts beat happily^ ; and when' 
Musick arose with its voluptuous swell', 
Soft eyes looked love toieyes which spoke again^ ; 
And all went merry as a marriage beir : 
8louh~Bui hush^ ! hark^ ! a deep sound strikes like a rising kneU\ 
M»d€raU — Aurora now', fair daughter of the dawn', 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn', 
W hen Jove convened the senate of the skies', 
Where high Olympus' cloudv tops arisfr\ 
The sire of gods his awful silence broke'. 
The heavens attentive', trembled as he spoke^ : 
Celestial states^ immortal gods' 1 give ear^; 
Hear our de-crM\ and ret^«rence what you hear\ 

As nature delights to indtdge herself in variety in all her 
works, she has bountifully bestowed this privilege upon man ; 
and in nothing is it more conspicuously displayed than in the 
science of elocution. Here, this " spice of life" grows on overy 
twig. Here, he is permitted to render even variety itself more 
various. Here, by an appropriate modulation of nis voice, by 
a happy adaptation of its tones and its various degrees of force, 
stress, and movement, to the nature of his subject, he rises in 
his art to the highest point of excellence. 

The foregoing remarks on time, are, perhaps, of too general 
a character to please the scientific]! reader ; but it is apprehend- 
ed, that, with most persons, a minute and critical development 
of this subject, would be passed by with indifference. Hence, 
the former maybe of some service, where the latter would prove 
unavailing. Although the movements of the voice in reading 
and speaking, are susceptible of being as exactly measured as 
in singing, and may be strictly regulated by rule, yet the adop- 
tion in practice of any set of rules that might be laid down for 
this purpose, would necessarily lead to a stiff and formal ex- 
actitude in delivery, &r less endurable than^he most reckless 
indifference in regard to time and measure. To readers in 
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general, therefore, an exercise of good taste and jadgment, in 
regard to the yarieties of movement proper to he adopted on dif- 
ferent occasions, is &r more important than all the assistance 
they can possihly derive from rules. It requires nothing more 
than common observation to perceive, that the proper degrees 
of quickness and slowness, no less than of loudness and soSiess, 
highness and lowness, and so forth, are to be regulated by the 
quality of the style, and the nature and turn of the sentiments. 
Who does not possess acumen enough to know, that gay and 
animated thoughts, sparkling and lively description, and easy, 
.flowing narration, require a more accelerated movement than 
authoritative, dignified, sublime, grave, or pathetick sentiments? 

<II7ANTITY. 

The term Quantity, as applied to a letter or a 
syllable, is used to denote the time that is occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. It is commonly consid- 
ered either as long or short. 

A vowel or a syllable is long, when the accent is on the 
vowel ; which causes it to be slowly joined in pronunciation 
with the letter which follows it ; as. Fall, b3le, mOOd, hoilse, 
feature. 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant ; 
which caiises the vowel sound quickly to unite with that of the 
succeeding letter ; as, Bdnnet, Sut, hunger, pity, dntick. 

It is generally estimated, that a long syllable requires double 
the time of a short one in pronouncing it : thus, Mate and note, 
should be pronounced as slowly again as mat and n5t. 

The tenn Quantity, is also sometimes employed to denote, 
not only the tiine, but likewise the amount of volume or ful- 
ness of smtnd, in which syllables, words, and even sentences, 
are uttered. But this extended sense of the term includes many 
particulars which are treated under the heads of force, modu- 
lation, and so forth. 

Dr. Rush applies the terms long and short to the time em- 
ployed in the utterance of syllables, relatively considered in re- 
spect to each other ; and the terms quick and slow, he refers to 
the utterance of any succession of words considered in the ag- 
gregate, such as phrases, sentences, or larger portions of a dis- 
course. 

The common distinction of syllables into long and short, is 
neither definite, nor hjly illustrative of their character for the 
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quantities or times of syUables esthibit Tarioti» and imdbcbi* 
guishable shades of dinerence, from the shortest, which end 
with the abrupt elements, such ns pii, op, to those that allow 
the greatest pirolongation in oratorical expression, namely, those 
ending with a tonick or a snbtonick elcanent; such as pa^, go^ 
note, ae-gree, com-pile. 

Dignified and deliberate discourse, awe, reverence, doubt, 
and grief, require slow time : gayety, cheerfulness, anger, and 
eager argument, and, generally, par^ithetieal clauses, demand 
a quick time or utterance. 

There is not a greater fauh, nor one more prevalent, among 
readers and speakers, than a negl&ct to protract the sounds of 
the tonick elements. In the enunciation of dignified and delib- 
erate discourse, especially, the importance of giving the long 
concrete to such elements as admit and require it, cannot be too 
strictly regarded by him who wishes to attain that commanding 
power over language which is calculated to please, to impress, 
and to excite the a(hniration of his hearers. 

Hence, it may liot be improper again to present this subject 
in the form of a 

RULE. 

The protracting or lengthening of all such ton- 
ick and subtonick elements as will admit of it, 
adds greatly to distinctness of articulation, apd 
expression in delivery. 

EXAMPLES. 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlaods shall meet thde in battle array 
Along the banks where Babel's currcut flows, 
Our captive bands in deep despondence strayed, 
While Zion's fall in sad remembrance rdse, 
Her friends, her children, mingled with the dead. 
Oh, Heaven I he cried, my bleeding country, sdvet 
Is there no hand on high to shield the br&ve 7 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell ! 
O, sailor boy, sailor bot ! never again 

Shall home, love, or Kindred, thy wishes repay, 
Unblessed and unhonoured, down deep in the main. 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay. 
Cassias is a-weary of the world : — 

Hdted by one he loves ; bra/oed by his brother ^ 

Checked \ik^ 9. bondman; all hisjauUs c^sei-ved^ 

Set in a itMe book, learned and conned b^ r6te, 
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To cast into my Ueth, O, I coold w««p 
The spirit from my eyes I 

Remarks. — In reading composition of a grave, solemil, or 
pathetick cast, in which slow time is reqnired, as in the prece- 
ding examples, the application of the foregoing Rule, is lughly 
important, especially in exploding the long vowels in emphat- 
ick words ; hat, in ordinary composition, the. vowel sounds 
admit of less protraction, as m the following ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

To the intelligent and virtuous," Old age presents a scene of 
tranquil enjOjhnents, of ohedienj appetites, of well-regulated affec- 
tions, of matarity in knowledge, and of calm preparation for 
immortality. 

If the show of any thing, is good, the reality of it is better : 
it is often as troublesome to support the pretence of a good 
quality, as to possess it. 

aUESTIONS. 

Of what does chapters, treat 1 ^ 

By what terms are the varieties o^movement in utterance, expressed 1 

What is said of a moderate, a rapid, and of too slow, a movement 7 

Pronounce the poetick examples which follow. 

What is said of variety in movement V"What, of the exercise of 
judgment and ^ood taste in elocation ? 

Please to dehne and illustrate the term Cluantity. 

What is generally held to be the difTerenoe between a long and a short 
syllable 1 

How does Dr. Rush applv the terms lone and short, quick and slow 1 

Have syllables various degrees of length ^ — ^Please to illustrate this 
by examples. 

What Kinds of discourse should we enunciate in slow, and whait, in 
quick time 1 

What is said about protracting the long vowel or tonick elements 1 

Repeat the Rule, and read the Examples and Remarks which fol- 
low it. 

KHETORIPAL PAUSES. 

A Rhetorical Pause is one not dependant on 
the grammatical construction of a sentence, but a 
pause made merely to enable the speaker to pro- 
nounce a preceding, or a succeeding, word or 
phrase in a peculiar tone, or with uncommon 
force. The snortest Rhetorical Pause is indica- 
ted by ttoo dots, thus (. .) ; a longer pause, by 

12 
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three dots, (...)? ^^^ a pause still longer, by 
f(^A )• 

When justly made, rbetorical pauses fend greatly to heighten 
the effect of a passage. ^ They may, in general, be better regu- 
lated by good taste, than by any set of rules. 

JBa;aw^Ze.— **^'Alexander wept." "The great and invincible 
Alexander . . we||t at the &te of Darius." 

Remark. — No grammatical pause is allowable between a 
nominative and its verb, xinless they are separated by an inter- 
vening adjunct of cbnsiderable length or importance.- Hence, 
in the sentence, " Albxander wept," no pause is required be 
tween the nominativ^, and the verb : but, 

I 

RUIiE I. 

When the nominative has an adjunct prefixedj 
and the verb, an adjunct affixed, a pause is neces- 
sary between them ; as, " The great and inmnci- 
hie Alexander . . wept at the fate of Darius.^^ 

Remark.^~lf the unpractised student be made to understand, 
that, in this last example, the phrases in Ilalicks, constitute the 
adjwicts, he will readily perceive the importance and the ap- 
plication of tho Rule. 

BX£RCISES. 

Masterly excellence . . is the fruit of genius . . combined 
with great industry. 

But small the bliss . . that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss . . is all that nation knows. 
Whilst some affect the son, and some, the shade, 
Some . . flee the city, some, the hermitage, 
I paint the gloomy horroars of the tomb, 
The appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
These travellers . . meet. 

The design and application of the ordinary points or stops, 
are too well known to require, in this place, any particular no- 
tice or discussion.* It may be proper to remark, however, 
that no one who applies these pomts wislh discrimination and . 
judgment, ever considers any one of them as a sign for pausing 
through a given or determinate length of time ; but they are 

* For a brief, and, at the same time, comprehensive and practical, system of Pono- 
tnation, the reader is respectfully referred to the author's '^English Grammar In f " 
lar Lectures," pege SO^ and onward. 
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regarded as relative symbols for pausing, or, in other words^ 
as signs employed to denote, not only the place for pausing, 
but, also, the relative time between one pause and another. 
' Hence, the proper length of every pause, oepends entirely on 
the structure of the passage, and the nature of the sentiments, 
enunciated. Wherever the composition and th^^Kntiments ad- 
mit of a rapid or an accelerated movement ot^s^ voice, the 
pauses, in general, should be shorter than in those^ instances in 
which a slower movement is required. 

Example. — The lawyer, the stranga jhg kL the lady, all be- 
came friendly, social, and witty over theirlraie. 

Remark. — It must be obvious to every one, that the appro- 
priate pauses in this example, are much shorter than would be 
aliowlable in the following 

Examples. — Men, bre&en, and &thers, hearken : the God 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in 
Mesopotamia. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers 1 hear me for my cause ; 
and be silent, that you may hear. 

A good, a great, a brilliant man, may Ml a victim to power; 
but truth, and reason, uid liberty, must &11 with him. 

She sobbed, and sighed, and turned her weeping ey« 
To th' lorn, lost, Idnely object of her love. 

It should, therefore, be borne in mind, that the arbitrary 
marks or signs called points, are not to be considered as indic- 
ative of the precise nature and length of the respective pausesr 
which a good elocution demands*; but these, as has been already 
remarked, are to be regulated by the nature" and character of 
the sentiments uttered. 

Grammatical pauses have respect to the utterance of lan- 
guage in such a manner as merely to make the meaning intel' 
Tigtble; but rhetorical oauses contemplate something more: 
when happily and skilfully applied, their effect is to heighten 
the beauty and meaning, and increase the force, of the senti- 
ments delivered. 

Rhetorical pauses may be still farther indicated by 

A nominative noun, when unaccompanied by 
an adjunct, generally requires a slight pause be- 
tween it and its verb; as, ^^ Religum . . claim^ 
th^ first place in our hearts : rectson . . has an 
equal demand on our heads.", 
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EXAMPLBS. 

Industry . . is the goardian of innocence. 

Prosperity . . gains friends, and adversity . . tries them. 

America . . is full of youthfiil promise ; Europe . . is rich m 
the accumulated treasures of age: her very ruins . . tell the 
history of times gone by, and every mouldering stone . . is a 
chronicle. 

Secrecy . . has be«i well termed . . the soul of all great ^e^ 
signs. 

Courage . . is incompatible with the fear of death; but every 
villain . . fears death: therefore, no villain . . can be brave. 

Some . . place the bliss in action, some, in ease ; 

Those . . call it pleasure, and contentment, these. 

Beanty^ thou pretty plaything ! dear deceit ! 

The grave . . discredits thee : thy charms . . ezpimged, 

Thy roses . . faded, and thy lilies .'. soiled, 

What hast thoa more to boast of 1 

Remarks.'—la those places distinguished by the dots, in the 
foregoing examples, it would be improper to msert c^n^ one of 
die points of punctuation ; yet nothmg can be more evident to 
a chaste ear, than that a short pause in each of these places, 
tends to present the meaning in a clearer and more striking 
point of view than it would be without such rhetorical pause. 

In the following s^ateace from Pope, it will be perceived 
that no grammatical pause is required immediately after the 
word "is,'* yet, in order to bring out the meaning at the close 
with full energy and effect. It good reader woi3d not fiiil to 
take advantage of the rhetorical pause, by throwing it in be- 
tween the words "is," and "his." 

Example. — ^On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what 
principally strikes us, is ... his wonderful m-VEN-tion. 

The pause here described, as well as those indicated by the 
dots in the following examples, are usually denominated £m- 
PHATicE Pauses. 

EMPHATICE pause. 

An Emphatick Pause is a rhetorical pause, 
occurring either immediately before, or after, 
some strScing thought is uttered, to which thought 
tlie speaker wishes to direct the special attention 
of his hearers. 

EXAMPLES. 

Bat in Rome, the same vices, the same loss of learning, vir- 
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tae, and Icve of country, succeeded as in Greece : h^r generds 
and soldiers fought, her senators and magistrates made and en- 
acted laws, for . . soR-did considerations ; and Rome, from a 
republick, became an empire, relinquished her literary emi- 
nence, her virtue, and her liberty, declined . . • and FELL. 

And, ixrhere the future mars or makes, 

The soul shall glance o'er all to be, 
While sun is quenched, or system breaks, 

Fixed ... in its own eternity. 

Remarks.^—ln this last example, the effect will be increased 
by dropping the voice after the word " fixed" to an under-key. 
The effect is^also, sometimes wonderfully heightened by chan- 
ging the key-note on the emphatick word itself, and, more espe- 
cially, by protracting the sounds of the tonick elements. 

The happy application of rhetorical pauses, requires the ex- 
ercise of no small degree of judgment and good taste ; and 
when thus applied, they prove fiiithful and powerful auxiliaries 
in good delivery. No one of common discrimination, can but 
perceive, for example, the happy effect of the rhetorteal pauses, 
as indicated by the dots, in the following examples, alt}ipugh an 
ordinary reader would pronounce them without atiy Such pauses. 

Examples, — * '" 

No useless coffin . . enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet, nor in shroud, we bound him ; 

But he lajr . . . like a'warriour takm^ his rest . . . 
With bis martial cloak around liim,.. 

We carved not a line, we raised not a:^oae, 
But . . left him alone . . . with his g^ory. ' 

The foregoing illustrations are design^ tnerely to awaken 
an interest in the mind of the learner, and -to direct nis attention 
to this important subject — a subject in whichhe may find am- 
ple scope for the advantageous exercise of his oratoric^ powers 

POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Poetry is the language of passion, or of enli- 
vened imagination. 

Versification, in English, is the harmonious 
arrangement of a particular number and variety 
of accented and unaccented syllables, according 
to particular laws. 

Khymb is the correspondence of the sound of 

12* 
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the last syllable in one line, to the sound of the 
last syllable in another ; as, 

There sea-born glales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smilin|^ land. 

Blank Verse consists in poetical thoughts ex- 
prei^ed in regular numbers, but without the cor- 
respondence of sound at the end of the lines which 
constitutes rhyme ; as. 

The waters slept : night's silvery veil hang low 
On Jordan's bosom, and the eddies curled 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still, . 
Unbroken treating of the sleeper's pulse. 

Poetical Feet consist i^ a particular arrange- 
ment and connexion of a number of accented and 
unaccented syllables. They are called /ee^, be- 
cause it is by their aid that the voice, as ii were, 
steps along through the verse in a measured pace. 

All poetick feet consist either of two, or of three/syllables; 
and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllable? each, 
and four of three, as follows : 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last un- 
accented ; as, Hateful, pelting : 

Restless mortals toil for naught ; 
Bliss on earth in vain is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of thS sky, 
NOver w&nddrs. 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ac- 
cented ; as, Betray, consist : 

Th& sOas shall w&ste, t\A skies in smOke d^cay, 
Rocks fall to dtist, and mountains mdlt aw&jr ; 
Bat f Ix'd his word,itis saving power rdmains^ 
Thy realm for dvdr lasts, thy Own M6sslah rOigns. 

A Daetyle has the first syllable accented, and the la^ two 
unaccented ; as, Labdurer, p6ssib]e : 

From the low pleasures of thisfalldn nature. 

An Arui/past has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
last accent^ ; as, Cdntr&vSne, acquire : 

At thd close of thd day whSn thS hamldt Is still, 
And mortals tb& ^wdOts of forgdtfulndss prove, 
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WhSn n&ugfat but thd torrent U hdard on th« hill, 
And nAnght but thS nightingale's s6ng in thS grftve. . 

The Spondee ; as, am^n: a Pyrrhick; as, dn the — tall tree: 
an Amphibrach; as, Delightful: a Tribrach; as, Nu-merabl4&. 

In English versification, Some of these feet are much more 
common than others ; but notnnfrequently wemeet withsereral 
kindsintroduced into the same piece of compositioa This de- 
Yelopment of poetick numbers, also evinces tne copious stock of 
materials at the command of the English versifier : for we afe 
not only allowed the use of all the ancient, poetick feet, ii^ pur 
heroick measure, but we have duplicates of e^h kind, agreeing 
m movement, though differing in sound, and which make dii- 
ferent impression? on the ear — an opulence peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and one that may be the source of a boundless variety. 

By looking again at the foregoing definitions, the young 
reader will perceive, that the essential qualities or characteris- 
ticks of poetry, consist not, as is too often supposed, in harmon- 
ick numbers, or feet, or rhymes, but in a peculiar kind of sen- 
timent and conception, call^ poetick thought. The peculiar 
nature of poetick thought, however, is not to be learned from 
definition or description, any more than countenance is, but by 
observation — ^by attention to the conceptions, thoughts, senti- 
ments, and language of the best poets. Hence, unless the 
thought is poetick, all the ornaments of poetick dress — the^ 
paraphernalia of numbers, arrangement, and rhythm, cannot 
elevate it to the dignity of true poetry. We, therefore, much 
more frequently meet with verses than with poetry. At pres- 
ent, however, it is not the author's purpose to discuss the qual- 
ities and merits of poetry, but merely to make a few reiBttks 
on the 

MANNER OF READING POETRY. 

The foregoing directions for acquiring a just' and a happy 
elocution, have been chiefly applied to the enunciation of prose: 
and, although most of them are equally applicable to the read- 
ing of poetry, yet, in the reading of verse, and particulaiiy 
rhyming verse, some peculiarities arise out of the nature of the 
composition itself, which seem to require a brief notice. 

OF POETICAL PAUSES. 

There are three kinds of pauses brought into 
requisition in the elegant enunciation of poetry : 
first, Sentential or Grammatical Pauses^ or those 
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wliich merely mark the sense ; secondly, Rhe-- 
twriced Pauses, or those employed for the purpose 
of producing oratorical effect ; and, thirdly, tfar- 
tnomck Pauses, or such as are demanded by the 
melody and harmony of the numbers, and the pe- 
culiarity of the rhythm. 

Harmonick pauses are somedmeft divided into the Final 
pause, and the Casural pause. These sometimes coincide with 
the sentential and the rhetorical pauses, and sometimes they 
are independent of them. 

In rhyme, the Final Pause takes place at the 
end of me line, marks the measure, and shows 
the correspondence of sound between the rhy- 
ming syllables. 

EXA]fPL£8. 

But where to find the happiest spot below, 
"Who cwi direct, when all pretend to know ? 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His firsi best country ever is at home. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind. 

Remarks. — In reading these examples, it will be noticed, 
that the final pause, at "below" and "roam," coincides wit^ 
the sentential, but that, at the word " find," it does not. The 
final pause is so important in rhyme, even when it does not 
coincide with the sentential, as to merit another example : — 
Save, that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl doQs to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

Remarks, — The final pause at " complain," takes (as it always 
does when not in alliance with the sentential pause) the rising 
inflection, and, in order to produce its proper efifect, must be 
rery slight. This pause also occurs at the words "then," 
"bright," and "when," on page 130. 

In regard to the application of the final pause in reading 
blank verse, nothing can betray ji greater want of rhetorical 
taste and philosophical acumen, than the directions of Mr. Mur- 
ray, and others,* who recommend its adoption, at the close of 

* Among those who recommend the adoption of the final pause in blatUt verte, are 
Sm ^ iS^'^ Sheridan, Karnes, Blair, and others equaUy distinguished for lean- 
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every line, whether it coincides with the sentential pause or 
not. The following' is an example which they bring forwild 
to illustrate their absurd notions on this point. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo^ 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

To say that the final pause applied to " fruit," " taste," and 
** man," m this example, would serve "to mark the difference 
between prose and verse," or to say that, unless we "make 
every lin^ sensible to the ear," we mar the melody, and sup- 
press the numbers of the poet, is all nonsense. Although poetry 
has much to do with numbers, and feet, and melody, yet, what 
have these trappings of poetry, or poetry itself, to do with any 
particular number of lines or feet ? May not four feet be just 
as poetiek as five ; ox fifteen feet, as poetick as fifty ? What 
has the ear to do, then, with any particular number of feet? 

The truth is, the distinctive ainerence between the poetry of 
blank vejrse and prose, depends on no such slender principle as 
that here referred to ; but it rests on a much stronger, and a 
fer more elevated, basis. The poetry of blank verse, like that 
of rhyme, depends primarily on the majesty, and beauty, and 
poetick character of the thought; and secondarily on the 
imagery and the harmony of the numbers. The application of 
the final pause, then, at the end of a line in blank verse, (ex* 
cept when it coincides with the sentential pause,) is just as ab- 
surd as it would be at the end of a line in prose ; but the appli- 
cation of this pause in rhyme, has its peculiar and happy efiect, 
which has been already aescribed. By turning to pages 126 
and 127, and by applymg this pause at the words "skill" and 
"offence " and by omitting it in pronouncing the words " fight," 
"waves," "slope," ^* treasuries," and "me," the propriety and 
force of these remarks will be sufiiciently apparent. 

C^SURAL PAUSE. 

TheCjEsuRAL Pause divides the line into equal 

or unequal parts. 

In heroick verse, it conmionly iyis on the fourth, fiflh, or 
sixth syllable. 

EXAMPLES. 

The bursting heart^^ may pour itself in prayer. 
Round broken columns'^ cljasping ivy tvrined. 
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I hftve beeft touched with joy'^ when on the smt, 
Oatstretched he lay'' on the cold ground'' and oft 
Looked up to heaven. 

In thir last example, the line is divided into three portions 
by two caesuras: in the following, it is divided into four por- 
tions* by the introduction of one caesural, and two Demi-Casu- 
ral pauses, which are indicated by the single acute accent {'): 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze j 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent -, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

The regularity and harmony of numbers, and the sameness 
of sound in pronouncmg rhymes, strongly solicit the vbice to a 
sameness of tone ^ and tone, unless directed by a judicious ear, . 
is apt to degenerate into a song; and a song in elocution, iB, to 
one of refined taste, of all things the most disgusting. In order 
1o avoid this unendurable sing-song or chsmt, in enunciating 
poetry, the he^ precaution that can be given, is, for the reader 
who IS guilty of it, to forget, as it were^ that he is pronouncing 
Terses, and to adopt the easy and natural style which would W 
just in reading prose. 

aUESTIONS. 

What is a Rhetorical Pause 1 — Qi ve an example. 

Repeat the Rule respecting the adjuncts of the verb and nominative.--^ 
Illustrate and explain it. 

What is said or the pauses denoted by the common points or stops 1 

Give examples of snort, and of long, pauses. 

What is the difference between grammatical and rhetorical pauses t 

What is the second Rule for rhetorical pauses 1 

Please to read and explain the examples which follow. 

Define the emphatick pause. — ^Explain it by examples. 

What is Poetry 1 

Please to define Versification, Rhyme, and Blank Verise. 

Define Poetical Feet, and explain the eight kinds* 

Wherein cM»sist the essential qualities of poetry 1 

What are the three kinds of poetical pauses 1 

Illustrate and explain the final pause. 

Is the final pause at all requisite in reading blank verse 1 

On what does the poetry of blank verse depend 1 

Define and illustrate by examples, the caesural pause — also the denu- 
oesural. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

In the following examples, those words |n which the tonick and nth* 
ionick elements oi^ht to be proUmgedj a^e distinguished by accented 
vowels } thu$, &, e, I, o, and so forth. 
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The christian' , . does not pray to be delivered from' . . gldr^t 
but', from' . . VArN-gl(Jry\ 

Men will wrangle for religion'; write for it^ ; flghi for it' ; 
die ioT it^ ; any thing but' . . . live for it\ 

We often despise a thing', because we do not kfiow it" ; and 
we will not know it', because' . . we despise if. 

A great man in the country', is but a smcdl man in the 
city\ 

There is nothing so baleful to a sfHdll man', as the shade of 
a great 6ne\ particularly the- great man of a city". 

It is an honour to a man to cease from *M/e' ; but every 
fool' . . yr\[\he intermeddling^, 

Coansel in the heart\ is like deep water" ; but a man of »»- 
derstanding't will draw it outb 

Contemporaries' . . appreciate the man', rather than the 
merit'; but posterity' . . will regard the merit', rather than 
the man\ 

Mdst p€<^ple are mOre anxious to' . . lengthen life', than to' . . 
improve it\ Hence', the diurnals' . . give us ten thdQsand re- 
cipes to live' . . ldng\ for one' . . to live' . . wSir ; and hence', 
tOD', the use of the present', which We ha/ve\ is thrown away 
in idle schemes for abasing the future^ which we may not 
have\ 

RejMce', O young man', in thy yotith"^ ; and let thy heart' . . 
cheer thee in ^he days of thy youth", and walk in the ways of 
thy heart', and in the sight of thine eyes': but kjiow th6a', that 
for all these things' . . God will bring th€6 into jvdgment. 
Therefore', remove sorrow' . . from thy hea.rt', and put away 
evil' . . from thy flesh" ; for childhood and youth' . . are vanity" » 

Shylock. Three thousand ducats : — \vi\V. 

Bassanio, Ay\ sir', for three months^. 

Shy. FoT three months'" : — w^ll'. 

Bas. For which', as I told you', Antonio shall be bounds. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound" : — well'. 

Bas, Will you oblige me' ? . . Shall I know your afiswer' t 

Shy. 'Three thoasand ducats for three months!, and Anto- 
nio' . . b6und\ 

Bas. Your answer to that\ 

Shy. Antonio is a gddd man'. 

Bas. Have you heiard any imputation to the contrary' f 

Shy, Ho', ?td' ; . . no', »d' ; . . nd^ ; my meaning in saying 
that he is a ^good man', is', to have you understand me', that he 
is sufficient' : yet' . . his means are in stipposition' . He 
hath an argosy bound to Tripolis" /another', to the Indies'. J 
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iindentand', moreover', upon the Rialto', that he hath a third 
at MexicoYa. fourth for England : ^nd other ventures he 
hathV squandered abroad'. But' . . ships' . . are but bdards' ; 
sailors' . . but min'. There are land-iats' and toater-mts" ; 
fPii^er^thieves', and land-thievea' : I mean\ pirates' : and then', 
there is the peril of waters\ winds', and rocks\ The man is', 
notwithstanding', svfficient\ — Three thOflsand ducats': — I 
think I may take his h6nd\ 

If hinderances obstrnct thy Kray', 

Thy magnaoimity displAjr^, 
And let thy strength be seen^ ; 

But O'! if fortune' . . fiU thy s&il' 

With more than a propiti6us g&le'. 
Take Aa(/'thy caavass in\ 

Alas'! alasM doth h6pef , . deceive us/l 
Shall friebdship', love'— shall all those tics' 

That bind a mOmeqt', and then Idave US', - 

Be jTdufui again where nothing dies' t 

Oh' I if no omer boon "were given' 
To ke^p oar hearts from wrong and stain', 

Who would not try to win a' . . heavem', 
Where all we love',, shall live again^ 1 
Oft when yon moon' . . has eilmbed the midniglit sky, 
And the lone seabird' . . wakes its wildest cry'. 
Piled on the stee^, the maniack's fagots barn' 
To hail the bark that never can return^ ; 
And still she waits', but scarce forbe&rs to wSdp', 
That constant love can linger on the de6p^. 
The tyrant' . . has fallen^ : he hath met his just dOOm^ : 
Go forth to the mOUnt^: bring tbe^olive-branch home', 
And reydice", for the day of onr freedom' . . is come\ 
Now is the winter of oar discontent 
Made fflorious summer by this son of York^ ; 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house', 
In the ddOp bosom of the Ocean' . . buried\ 
Now are Our brows' . . bound with victorious wrOaths^ ; 
Otir brui-sed af ms' . . hung up for monuments^ ; 
OUr stern alarums' . . changed to merry meetings^ ; 
Our dreadful marches' . . to^dellghtful measures .* 
Orim-visaged war' . . hath smoothed Ms wrinkled fronf ; 
And now', instead of mounting bar-bedt stOOds', 
Ta fright the souls of fearful adversaries', . 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the lascivious plOasing of a lute^. 

Remarks. — In order to do a thing well, we- should attempt to 
do but one thing at a time. The foregoing examples bear so 
gitiat a variety of oratorical marks, indicativerof their just enuD- 

' Duieefl. t Anned. 
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elation, as to render it impossible fpr the t3rro in elocution to 
attend to thekn all at the/rs^relEiding. The authc^'stigg^stii^ 
therefore, the propriety of the pupS^s attending, in his frit 
reading of these exercises, merely tb the correct orthotpy, and 
a distinct articvlaiian^ of the words. In his secotid reading;; 
let him attend particularly to a proper modulation anHnflectid% 
of them. In his third reading, let his attention be solely direct- 
ed to the emphasis and rhetorical j?aws65 requisite to be observed 
in a just ^unciation of the examples. In his fourth ^andjlftk 
readings of these passages, let him give those words containing 
the accented vowds, that full and "voluptuous «^eiZ" and proh 
ongation of sound which a rich, deep, and harmonick intona- 
tion imperiously demands. In reference to the explosion and 
protraction of the tonick and subtonick elements, let him not be 
afraid to get his mouth off^ nor to open his throat ; but, a^ na- 
ture has been bountiful in bestowing upon us organs capable of 
producing soft, smooth, and graceful, musical, powerful, and 
expressive sounds, and as art has been ingenious and wise in 
the contrivance of language so admirably adapted to the hapjpv 
exercise of the vocal powers, let him give these organs fuU 
play, and make the most of the words which he utters. 

When the learner shall have read these examples five or six 
times over, attending, according to the directions, to only one 
thing, or, at most, to two things, at each reading, he will be 
prepared to enunciate them with his attention directed to all 
the various marks appended to the examples, as he goes along. 
It is presumed that no teacher will expect either improvement 
or a happy performance on the part of his pupil, unless he Kim- 
self pronounce each sentence or paragraph in his own most 
eloquent and masterly manner, before the pupil is allowed to 
utter it. , 

These examples are designed to illustrate particularly, first, 
the importance of protractingthe tonick and subtonick elements 
with a full volume and mf^lodious swell ; secondly, the impor- 
tance and proper application of rhetorical pauses ; and, lastly, 
XhefinM pause in rhyming verse. This lastnamed pause takes 
place at the words **ties," "given," and "bum," in the second 
and third of the poetick examples ; but it will be observed that, 
at the words " discontent" and " chamber," in the last example — 
which is blank verse — ^no such pause is requisite. 

The pupil should be cautioned against placing a stress upon 
any of the vowel sounds that require prolongation, except when 
hey occur in words really emphia,tick ; and, also, against per- 
13 
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9ert%ng them; that is, giving a long sound to a hnnid or a 
. lot sound, or the reverse. 

In the foregoing exaiaiples, the most important one as an 
exercise for the student, is the Dialogue; as it forcibly illus- 
qrates the great difference in time and quantity which ought to 
•)e observS in enunciating difierent kinds of composition. The 
greater nortion of words uttered by the Jew, should be pro- 
nounced more than twice as slowly as those spoken by Bas- 
,feanio. The long quantity on the phrase, " Three thousand 
ducats," and in the inverted, unequal wave on the word "well," 
should amount to a drawl. The paragraph commencin^f with 
** Ho, no," requires a quicker movement, and a more animated 
intonation. 

The closing paragraph in blank verse, also demands a very 
#{ai0 movement of the voice. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF RHETOBICAL ACTION. , \ 

In a rhetorical sense, Action seems to imply 
those characteris^icks of delivery included under 
the terms Gesture^ Attitude, and JSxpression of 
camUenance, 

This impartant part of good delivery, is much less regarded, 
> and, consequently, much less cultivated, by the modems, than it 
was by the ancients. A just and an elegant adaptation of every 
part of the body, and of every expression of the countenance, to 
the nature and iipport of the subject one is delivering, may be 
considered, however, as too essential a part of oratory to be 
passed by unnoticed. 

As more or less (tctian must necessarily accompany the 
words of every speaker who delivers his sentiments in earnest^ 
as they ought to De in order to move and persuade, it is of the 
utmost importance to him that that action be appropriate and 
natural — ^never forced and awkward, but easy and graceful, ex- 
cept where the nature of the subject requires^ it to be bold and 
venement. ^ 

The prescribed limits of the author, however, permit him 
to present only a mere sketch of the outlines of this important 
subject, leaving it to the dictates of good sense and cultivated 
taste to fill them up. 

OF OEStl^RB. 

Gesticn^lation and expression of countenance, are the lan- 
guage of nature ; and, as they spring from the heart and the 
feelings, when legitimately called forth, they convey a language 
that reaches the heart. But because it is urged, that gestures 
must be natural, it is not h^nce to be inferred, that they must 
be the spontaneous e£R>rti3 of nature, unaided by art or culti' 
ration. In this, as well as in those things which^ relate to the 
cultivation of the vocal powers, we call in the aid of art, not to 
pervert, but to refine, to txaltt to perfect nature* No one thinks 
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of becoming skilled in dancing, or in vocal or instrumental 
mnsick, or in mathematicks, or logick, without long and close 
application to the subject, under an able teacher, or in private 
If one would excel in penmanship, he places himself under the 
instruction of a professor in the art; if he would become an 
adept in wrestling or boxing, he receives instruction from a pro- 
fessor in pugilisticks ; if he wishes to be skilled in horseman^ 
ship, he puts himself under a ridingmaster : or else he attains 
any one of these objects, by private application and long prac- 
tice. When Caspar Hauser was first thrown into Nuremburg, 
ntiiie&ge oil Seventeen, after having beei> confined all. his life 
jpi a narrow dungeon, he did not know how to walk^ ! Although 
nature had performed her whole duty to this youth, she Imd 
not taught him this art ; nor would she ever have taught him, 
|lor would he ever have learned, to walk, had he not exerted 
Ids: capabilitieis for the attainment of this object, by repeated and 
persevering ^orts. li^ tTien, any one would excel in gesticula- 
tion, .or lin any other important qualification of an orator, let 
bim assiduously set about the cultivation of his natural powers ; 
and if he cannot ^vail himself of the instructions of a compe- 
tent master in the art, he may, at least, glean useful hints from 
books that treat upon the subject, and, more especially, by ob- 
aerving the manner adopted by the best speakers : but let him 
bear in mind, that, in order to exc^l^ in this, or in any other im- 
portai^ attainment,, he must accompany bis desires by private 
applicaium (md pei^evering efforts. 

, {f argument were necessary to enforce the importance of 
cultivation in gesticulation, one sufficiently cogent might be 
^atm frqm the graceful skill and power displayed in this art 
by the best actors on tlxe stage, , No truth is clearer, than that 
their mastwly excellence isj the fniit of their own industry. 

But, in applying art to the aid of oratory, Jind especially in 
copying the mien and gesture of those "who excel in it, great 
caution is to be observed. No true orator can he formed after 
4,NY «ODSi<. He that copies or borrows from any one whom he 
looks up to. as a standard of excellence, should be careful, in 
the first plaoe, not to copy hjs peculiarities or his defects. 
^condly, whateve.]^ is copied, should be so completely brought 
jonder nis command by long practice, as to appear perfectly 
■HuiPu^ral, and his own. Art should never be allowed to put any 
^ppsjtraint upon nature; but should be so completely refinea 
tpd r^ubdued, as to appear to be the work of nature herself 
jKV%ienevQrri^f in.a speaker, is, allowed, in the slightest degree* 
to put a constraint^ upon nature, it is immediately detected. 
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shows affectation, and is sure to disgust, rather than Ip^pleaae 
and impress, the hearer. 

The leading object of every publick speaker should be— ^ 
persuade. In order to persuade, he must be able to please — to 
afiect the feelings and to move the heart To accomplish all thii; 
the first important requisite, doubtless, is, to advance sound 
arguments in clear and chaste knguage ; but he shc^ld remem- 
ber that arguments, when accompanied by appropriate gesture, 
an earnest and a sincere expression of countenance, and a ma- 
sterly intonation, come upon the hearer with a double force. 

As we have no admitted standard of excellence in gesticula- 
tion, we are left without ample data from which to draw a com- 
plete set of rules to regulate all the proper movements of the 
body, limbs, and features, tsrhich should take place in delivery. 
In general terms, force and grace may he considered the lead- 
ing qualities of good action. Wh«i combined, they jnutually 
support eafh other, and may be regarded as the most powerfiil 
auxiliaries of oratory. 

In presenting particular directions for gestup, it is easier to 
give negative, than positive, instruction. In gesticulation, every 
one knows, that the right hand should be much more frequent- 
ly employed than the left ; and that it should be brought down 
with great energy when he wishes to enforce an important sen- * 
timent. In order to do this with full ejffect, it is equally appa- 
rent, that the arm should be boldly extended, so as to give all 
its muscles full play. A hold and manly freedom of gesture is 
to he studied, as much as a cramped and awkward stiffness is 
to be avoided. A contracted movement of the hand and arm, 
appears trifling and ungraceful. Waves or curved lines de- 
scribed bythe hand and arm, are far more graceful than straight 
lines : and, although these may be studied and practised, yet, a 
young speaker should studiously avoid all affected prettiness of 
gesture, all theatrical trick ayid mimickry, and, especially, all 
scholastick stiffness and measured, academical formality of 
gesture. Every thing of this sort, appears unnatural, and, con- 
sequently, produces an effect directly opposite to that which is 
intended. 

Those automatical gestures taught in our academies and 
colleges, seldom dp any good, frequently much harm.. They 
are generally imperfect imitations of abominably bad prece- 
dents. Therefore, the first thing incumbent on a young man 
who has l^ad the misfortune to be thus mistaught, if he would 
make himself an eloquent, or even a tolerable, speaker, is to 
lay aside all that mechanical stifihess and set formality, and, by 
13* 
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degrees, to adopt the natural manner of those speakers whose 
tgestUres hear ]|one of the. marks of stvdy^ but which seem to 
t)httr8t forth, as the spontaneous productions of the sentiments 
. delivered. But, ahove all, he should so completely conceal all 
. art, as not to allow his gestures to carr^ the least appearance 
o/ixEsiON. Many a yoipg speaker is distressingly encum- 
'hered with his hands and arms. They are greatly in his way. 
When this is the case, if he i£r unwilling to cut them off, let 
him strive to forget that he has any — and, at the same time, 
lay about him lustily and fearlessly. Let him remember, that 
it is no time to study attitude and gesture when he is address- 
ing a publick audience ; but that these should be so thoroughly 
. studiea in private, as to enable him to make a happy use of 
them in publick, as it were, without thought or effort. 

These loose hints will be closed with one remark, which is, 

; that ezce<5.of ajctioQ,:is nearly as detrimental in oratory, as no 

action. It becomes every speaker, therefore, in this, as well as 

,,in every thing else that pertains to elocution and oratory, to 

Oifoid extremes, 

OF ATTITUDE AND EXPRESSION. 

By a publick speaker, no small degree of attention should be 
given to a proper dignity of mien. Let him appear graceful, 

, easy, and natural; and, when warmed and ammated by the 
importance of his subject, his dignity of mien should become 
still more elevate<| and commanc&g, and assume a somewhat 
lofiy and noble bearing. Directly opposed to this, is the ieiwk- 

. ward habit of frequently moving about, or changing place, 

J. while addressing an audience. Although the attitude of the 

. speaker may be often changed, yet a shiftmg of place is rarely 
Mmissible. 

But the most important part of action consists in accompany- 

. ing one^s sentiments by an appropriate expression of the counte- 
nance. The eye Of the oratbr, and the expressive movements 

, of the muscles of his face, often tell more than his words, his 
body, or his hands. In regard to the use of that commandiaff 
organ, the eye, it may be worthy of remark, that, when lighted 
up and glowing with meaning and intelligence, and frequently 
and properly. mrected to the person or persons addressed, it 
tends greatly to rivet the attention, and deepen the interest, of 
the hearer, as well as to heighten the effect, and enforce the 
importance, of the sentiments delivered. A publick speaker, 

^ therefore, cannot &U into a greater ^rronr, than to keep his 
eyes much Cast down, averted, or turned away from his auditory. 
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GENERAL HINTS 

TO THE READER AND THE SPEAK^IR. 

The taQStelpquent manner of reading and of speaking, is the 
most easr/ of attainment, if sought for through the proper chan- 
nd ; for it is as simple as it is natural. But niany who aim 
at it, fair by the Yery efforts adopted to gain it. They over- 
reach the mark. They shoot too high; Instead of breathing 
forth their sentiments in the fervid glow.of simple nature, which 
always , warms, and animates, and interests the hearer, they 
work themselves up into a sort of frigid bombast, which chills 
and petrifies him. One, therefore, who would read well, or 
who would speak well — ^who would interest, rivet the attention, 
convince the understanding, and excite the feelings of his hear- 
ers-naeeds not expect to do it by "any extraordinary exertion or 
desperate effort ; tor genuine eloquence is not to be wooed and 
won by any such boisterous course of courtship, but by more 
gentle means. If one would become glowing and truly elo- 
quent, he must rise naturally with his subject, and without 
betraying the least art or effort. 

As in grammar and rhetorick, so in eloquence, defects are 
artificial ; original beauties are natural. It is, therefore, a great 
mistake to suppose that visible art can do any thing towards 
making an orator, or an eloquent reader. Cultivation may do 
mncli. The rules of every science, as far as they are just and 
useful, are founded in nature, or in good usage. . H^ee, their 
adoption and application tend to free us from our artificial de- 
fects, all of whkh may be regarded as departures from the 
simplicity of nature. Let the studait in elocution, then, bear 
in mind, that whatever is artificial, is unnatural, and whatever 
is unnatural, is directly opposed to genuine eloquence. 

The reader must not suppose, however, that, in cautioning 
him against an artificial and frigid vehemence of style in elo- 
cution, any countenance is given to a cold and indifferent man- 
ner. A slight degree of extravagant warmth, is far more en- , 
durlEible than lifeless dulness and tameness. Notwithstanding 
all the precautions proper to ie observed, therefore, the reader 
or speaker should not feiil to enter with glowing fervour into 
the spirit of the sentiments which he utters. He should always 
. be in earnest; and then, if his manner is simple^ natufoL 
eoj^, and dit^ified, it cannot fiiil. of being eloquent. 
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In reading, one should not confine his eyes too much to the 
hook. By this puerile practice, one-half of thjB effect of his 
elocution is lost A goo4 reader has his eyes directed to his 
hearers, nearly as much as to his hook. Great effect may ^Iso 
t)e produced, by occasionally casting his eyes upon some of the 
most distant persons in the room. This is, as it were, to hold 
a closer communion w^tlTthem, by which their interest in what 
is read, is greatly increased. 

HINTS ON THE ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

-J "" 

The dignity and importance of this subject require that it 
always be approached with solemn awe j but the ;^ery sacred- 
ness of the theological office, has betrayed many a one into a 
felse notion of its true dignity and sanctity. A few, brief re- 
marks, therefore, which go to point out albme of the most prom- 
inent errours and defects in delivery, prevalent among the 
clergy of our country, may not be unworthy the attention of 
young men who are just entering upon the duties of the min- 
istry. 

There is not, perhaps, a more common errour of delivery, 
displayed by him who officiates in the sacred desk, than an af- 
fected air of sanctimotlious solemnity. This is ofien exhibited 
in mien, vesture, and tone. But the preacher who is filled with 
the grandeur and importance of his subject — ^who considers that 
his object is, to convince his hearers of the truth of the sub- 
lime doctrines of the Bible, and to persuade them to act in con- 
formity to that conviction, will find no time for laying aside his 
natural tones and mien, but will enter upon his labours in the 
true spirit and dignity of native simplicity. 

Affectation, like all other evils, is contagious. Many adopt 
an affected tone and manner merely by imitating a bad prece- 
dent, and are not aware that they are thus tainted. Hence, it 
would be well for a young speaker often to consider, whether 
he has not mistaken, and adopted, some affected habits for nat- 
ural graces. If his tones, gestures, and enunciation generally, 
closely resemble those he would employ in familiar and earnest 
liscourse with others, they may commonly be regarded as 
natural. 

Affectation in the pulpit, is fashionable. This allusion is not 
made in reference to that affectation of prettiness, adopted by 
the weak and silly^ nor that of sanctimonious austerity and 
pompous dignity, displayed by the bigoted and hypocritical, 
but in allusion to that affectation which shows itself in sectarian 
tone or cant. There is a baptist tone or cant, a methodist cant, 
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a presbyterian cant, an episcopalian cant, a catholick ca^t, and 
a quaker cant; but as there is no xeligion in a!ny of these cants, 
as they are all disagreeable to a chaste ear, and degrading ite 
the true dignity of pulpit eloqiience, the young clergymJGui would 
do well to avoid them. 

Though not unfrequently rude and bpisterpus, yet our meth- 
odist preachers are more dfective in their fnanner of delivery 
than the more polished and scholastick clergy of sc»ne other 
sects. Who has not observed, that with less learning, but more 
zeal, with less argument, but more fervour, with less formality, 
but more vehemence, the former often accomplish more than 
the latter? And what is the cause of this singular difference ? 
One very plaia reason is, in their manner, they are more nat- 
ural. Having drawn their information more from men than 
books, the knowledge of the former is more practical in its 
cast than that of the latter ; and for tliis reason, they can apply 
it to greater advantage, and effect more with small means, than 
others do with means more ample. If they have not the ad- 
vantage of scientiffck acquirements and literary polish, neither 
do they labour under the disadvantage of scholastick stiffiiess 
and coldness. Although extravagance, and rant, and bawling, 
and bombast, are by no means commendable in these "feir- 
spoken days," yetj who would not rather have a preacher 
breathy forth flai;nes like the mares of Diomedon, and lay about 
him like a mad dragon from the marshes of Lema, than to 
come upon them with frigid g^sts from the top of mount Ural, 
and congeal them into an iceberg % 

But without stretching farther this chain of unwelcome com- 
parisons, it may be proper to notice one advantage which pul- 
pit eloquence derives from a quarter whence it would seem to 
be little expected, and that is, from the peculiar habits of " cir- 
cuit riders." They who follow this course of itinerancy, gen- 
erally acquire, in no small degree, what the clergy of other de- 
nominations greatly need — a knowledge of human nature : and 
in this we may perceive an illustration of that grand, equalizing 
principle laid down by the great Dispenser of all good, by the 
operation of which, all his creatures, provided they make a 
proper use of the means placed within their reach, possess 
nearly an equal chance for useifulness and happiness. 

If many of our learned divines would study human nature 
more, and books less, think more, and write less, extemporize 
more in the pulpit, and read less in it, seek a closer walk with 
Gk>d, and mor^ frequent walks among their parishioners* they 
would doubtless become far more eloquent and far more useful. 
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auESTioira. 

Of what does chapter 6, treat 1 

What characteristicks of delivery are incladed ander the term, so* 
tionl 
. What kind of action is most highly recommended 1 

What kind of language is conveyed by gesticulation and expression 
of countenanced 

What is said of art aadcuUtvation in action % — ^What, of copying from 
others V- What should be the leading object of a ptiblick speaker 1 

What constitutes a proper dimity of mien 1 

What should a speaker do with Kis eyes 1 ^ 

In order to become glowing and truly eloquent, what is requisite in a 
speaker 1 

Does visible art assist in oratory 1 
. Does cuUivation ? ... 

On what are th^ rules of science founded 1 

What is said of a slig[ht degree of extravagant warmth in jet speaker 1 
— Should he always be in earnest ? 

What is said about confining the eyes too much to the book in read 
ingi 

Is an affected manner admissible in a preacaer % — ^What thenl 

How may one know when his tones and gestures are natitral ? 

What is said of sectarian cant 1 

Is it important that a clergyman possess a critical knowledge of hn 

^ nature 1 



PART n. 



CHAPTER I. 



SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY. 
SECTION I. 

SELECT PARAGRAPHS. 

Becmiiful Metaphor. — irting. 

1. It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost 
to create themselves\ springing up under every disadvantage', 
and working their solitary', hut irtesistibie', way through a 
thousand obstacles'. Nature seems to delight in dtisappointing 
the assiduities of art', with which it would rear legitimate dry- 
ness to maturity', and to glory in the vigour and luxuriance c 
her chance production8\ She scatters the seeds of genius to 
the vnnds\ and', though some may perish among the stony 
places of the world', and some be choked by the thorns and 
brambles of early adversity', yet', others will now and then 
strike root even in the clefts of the rocl^, struggle bravely up 
into sunshine', and spread over their jsteril birthplace all the 
.beauties of vegetation". 

REMARKS ON SECTION I. 

Articidation. — In reading these selections, the first thing to be attend- 
ed to, is a clear and distinct articvlatian of every word, and every sylla- 
ble, and every letter of each syllable, sUent letters only excepted. 

Modviation. — The second important requisite is, to vary the intonation 
with all the different modulations of the voice which a just and a happy 
elocution requires. This direction refers to all the varied movements 
of the voice, considered in regard to pitch, tone, inflection, stress, and 
cadence, and especially to the prolongation of the tonick and subtimick 
elements. 

Inflection.-^ In reading the 1st paragraph, the rising inflection takes 
place at the words "disadvantage," "maturity," and " sunshine," in 
accordance with Rale 7, page 82; and the falline, is made at " them* 
$elv€^' and ** winds,*' agreeably to Exception 1, to Rule 7. The rising 
inflection occurs at ''world" and "adversiiy" according to Exception 
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Beautifid Simile. — ib. 

2. As tke vine', which has long twined its graceful foliage 
' ahout the oak', and heen Ufted by it into sunshine', will', when 

the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt', cling round u 
with its caressing^ tendrils', and bind up its shattered boughs'; 
so is it beautifully ordered by Providence', that wdm<in\ who is 
the mere dependant and ornament of man in his happier hours', 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calam- 
ity* : winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature^ 
tenderly supporting the drooping nead', and binding up the 
broken Jieart\ ' 

Volcanoes, — ruNT. 

3. Nature has reserved mountains as the machinery for 
putting forth her sublimest spectacles'. Her most imposing 
mysteries are accomplished among the snows and storms that 
envelop their summits', while the central fires that bum beneath 
their roots', have been contemplated in all time', as the most 
terrifick manifestations of his power'. As we mount these 
ancient piles', majestick solitudes', a purer air', fresher vegeta- 
tion', flowers of more brilliant huies', the enlargement of the 
horizon', the expansion of mind', and thoughts more serene 
and meditative', seem to whisper us that', in climbing the domes 
of the temple of nature', we are approaching the throne of the 
Eternal Being who fills nature with his presence". 

S, to the same rule : and this same Exception applies to the inflection 
at " vine," " oak," " sunshine," « will," " thunderbolt," " boughs," " Prov- 
idence," " woman" and " hours," in the 2nd paragraph.- The word 
*^ head," in paragraph 2nd, takes the rising inflection, according to 
Rule 7. 

In paragraph 3d, the words ^solitudes," "air," and "vegetation," 
"hues," " horizon," and "mind," are inflected according to a licensed 
use of the rules for inflecting a commencing, compound series. 

In the 4lh par^raph, the words " come," " totter," " fire," " world," 
and " dim," " nation," " despotism," " glory," and "freemen," take the 
rising inflection, agreeably to Exception 2^ to Rule 7. 

Emphasis.—ln paragraph 1st, the idea of some minds' creating «Aem- 
selves, is contrasted with the implied idea of other minds which are 
supposed not to create themselves. See page 112. Though some might 
expect nature to grieve, yet she "seems to delight, in disappointing the 
assiduities of art." But the emphasis on " delight," as well as on 
" chance," " winds," "stony," "adversity," " clefts," and " rock," may 
be properly referred to the principle contained ih Rule 2, page 115, and 
be denominated emphasis of specification. 

The emphatick force which falls upon "vine" and "woman," in tht 
9bd paragraph, is anHtheUckf according to Rule 1, page 112. 
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Bunkef-Hill Monument 

4. How different ib the scene which we this day behold', 
&om that which was displayed on this spot G&y years ago\ 
The traces of havock have been erased by the hand of time\ 
The farmer's boy now sips his beverage beside the blue-stream 
once crimsoned with human gore\ — ^Where banners and plumes 
went down amid the shock of battle', now the golden harvest 
waves its yellow sheaves\ Where rolled the purple stream of 
blood', is now beheld the gambols of childhood and the frolick 
of youth\ The angel^6f peace now hovers over her domestick 
ajtars with outspread wings'. , , ~ 

If the time ever come', when this mighty fabrick shall totter' ; 
when the beacon of joy that now rises in a pillar of fire', a sign 
and a wonder of the world',, shall wax dim', the cause will be 
found in the ignora/nce of the people' . If our Union is still to 
continue to cheer the hopes and animate the oppressed of 
every nation' ; if our fields are to be untrodden by the hirelings 
of despotism' ; if long days of blessedness afe to attend our 
country in her career of glory'; if you would have the sun 
continue to shed unclouded rays upon the face of freemen', 
then'^ educate all the ciiildren in the land". This alone', startles 
the tyrant in, his dreams of power', and rouses the slumbering 
energies of an oppressed people'. It is intelligence that 
rearoi up the majestick columns of our national glory' ; and 
this alone can prevent them from crumbling into ashes'. 

The name of the particular subject of remark or discourse, as it is 
antithetically employed when considered in reference to any and every 
0^A€r subject that might be brought under cooxsideration, always becomes 
emphatick. Hence, the word " fnountains^" in par^raph 3d, requires a 
moderate degree of the median stress. In tnese remarks, Mr. Flint 
does not wish to call our attention to valleys^ rivers. Idkes^ or oceans, but 
particularly to mouutUains. — Thus we have revealed the true philosophy 
of that percussive ibrce cdMitd. eatphasis : and ^he inquirin(g mind that 
follows out this principle, as it pervades, more or less, every sentence 
uttered, and regulates every species of emphatick force, will be no less 
delighted with its simplicity, than astonished at its extent. But, in this 
example, again, as fair as any practical purpose is to be subserved, and 
perhaps, too, as far as accuracy is concemea, it would be better to style 
the emphatick force which falls on *' mountains," and that still slighter 
degree whi^Jh falls on "mysteries," "fires/* "solitudes," "air," " vege- 
tation )^' and so forth, emphasis oi spenfiefUwn, in accordance with Rule 
2. The same rule may also be applied to "ignorance,'* "people,** 
" educate, all," and " intelligenccj*' in paragraph 4th. 

Many of the emphatick words in these pstragraphs^ are not marked ; 
and many that are marked^ it would b6 too tedidus to comment upon. 

Rhetorical Pause.— In section 1st, the rhetorical pauses are not mark- 
ed, or indicated by d^. A just elocution requires them to be observed, 
14 
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SECTION 11. 

I3£LECT PARAGRAPHS. 

Alexander Hamilton. — webster. 

1. The reports of his speeches', imperfect as they probahly 
are', yet remain as lasting monuments of his genius and patriot* 
ism\ He saw', at last', his hopes fulfilled' : he saw the Con- 
stitution adopted', and the government under it', established and 
organized'. The discerning eye of Washington immediately 
called him to a post', infinitely the most important in the ad- 
ministration of the new system". He was made Secretary of 
the Treasury" ; and how he ftilfilledthe duties of such a place', 
at such a time', the whole country perceived with delight', and 
the whole world', with admiration'. He smote the rock of the 
national resources', and abundant streams of revenue pushed 
forth". He touched the dead corpse of the publick credit', and 
it sprang upon its feet\ The fabled birth of Minerva', from 
the brain of Jove', was hardly more sudden or more perfect 
than the financial system of the United States which burst forth 
from the conceptions of Alexander Hamilton'. 

however, in manv places in these examples. In reading paragraph 1st, 
ziUigkt pause of this sort should occur after the words " way," " nature," 
the secoTid " some," " others," " root," and ** birthplace." 

In reading the third paragraph, a siigkt rhetorical pause should be 
made" after the words "nature," " WMWTrfaiTM," "mysteries," and the 
phrase "whisper us." ' 

In enunciatmg the 4th paragraph, this pause is proper after the words 
" havock" " peace," " will be found," ,"«ii«ca/tf," and " intellioence." 

REMARKS ON SECTION It. 

The leading remarks -applicable to the various paragraphs of Section 
2, amount to nothing more than a repetition of those already applied to 
Section 1. Very few will, therefore, be presented. The young reader 
cannot be too particular, however, in his attention to a distinct articular 
tion and a correct wrtJtoepy^ in adddUon to the attention required in ap' 
)ropriately applying the rules for inflection) emphasis, pause, and so 
jorth — not only m enunciating the examples in this section, but, also, in 
reading every piece he may be called on to pronounce. 

Inflection.— In the 1st paragraph, the word " Treasury*^ being emphat- 
ick, takes the falling inflection, m accordance with Exception 1, to Rule 
7, page 82. This sentence is brought under the rule, or Exception, by 
considering that portion of it whicb follows the word Treasury, one 
compound member, answering to the simple member which closes with 
Treas!wry. ■' 

In paragraph 2nd, the rising inflection takes place at " words/* 
*' rhet&rickr " declamation,'^ and " inane," in accordance with Rule S; 
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Eloquence of Daniel Webster. 

2, It was in the Senate that I first became enamoured with 
the wonderful eloquence of this great man\ Every word that 
issued from his lips', seemed like the battle-axe o{ a. warriour\ 
felling upon the helmet of his foe', and striking him to the 
earth". It was not .the mere rippling of word^ — ^the bubbling 
of rhetorick' — ^the gingling and gurgling of empty declama- 
tion* — ^frothy", flashy', and inane' ; but the mighty rushing of a 
thinking\ logical', and ra^iocw^iiljvc' mind'— deep\ original', 
and intellectuar — ^where every word was a thought, sometimes 
flashing with brilliancy"; at pthers', stunning with force', or 
startling with^sublimity"— where every sentence was an argu- 
ment, and every argument excited a /«eZm^ corresponding to 
the thought' — holding the heart and,, the mind captive at the 
same time". Sometimes it resembled the tramp of a trooper", 
crushing a young forest beneath his courser's feet^ : at others', 
the boiling torrent", tumbling mountains of errour into the 
abyss of sophistry" : and then', again', it resembled a dignified 
chieftain in his battle career", leading on his legions to sweep 
an enemy to destruction"^, . 

Such was the effect oih^& eloqu«iceupon me', that it seemed 
as if I actually heard the battle-axe'^-one argument backing 
another in rapid and restless succession', until', like the piling 
of Pelion upon Ossa^ they crushed and overwhelmed his an* 
tagonists". I^ is not surprising that a mind of this exalted 
order and finished character', should excite the admiration of 
an empire^. 

Waste of Time, — lindsey. 

3. It has been discovered', at length', what', indeed', was 
always suflkiently obvious', that a boy needs QOt be kept at 

page 75. At the 'words " frothy" and ** deep," in the 2nd paragraph, 
and "primer," "name," an4 **xnoral," in the 3(L the falling inflection 
should be but slight, not more than the downward, concrete of a second: 
see Observation, page 88. 

Emphasis. — In the 1st paragraph — Mr. Hamilton's hopes had previ- 
ously rested on expectation! but he now saw them fulMted. Again, " he 
was made Secretary of the Treasury,** and not, Ambassador to JFVance, 
Vice PresiderU of the United Stales, or some other publick officer. 

In paragraph 2nd—" It was. in the Senate,^* and not at the Bar, " that 
I first became enamoured," and so forth. It seemed as if I, not merely 
imagined, but " actually heard, the battle-axe." Each of these four ex- 
amples, might be explained according to Rule 2, page 75. 

A little reflection, will sdiow.the reader the propriety and the reason 
for emphasizing, not only the words marked in these examples, but, also, 
many others. 
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school eight or tea jeKCB\ to learn to read his primeT\ write 
his name\ cipher to the Rule of Three\ and hate books and 
learning for the rest of his life\ It has been discorered', that^ 
in three or four year8^ a boy may be taught a hundredfold 
m6rt\ by skilful teachers in a skilful way^ than their fathears 
dreamed of learning at all. . This is the grandest discovery of 
our age\ It will do more to meliorate the moral', physical', 
and political condition of mankind", than all other means ever 
yet devised". 

SECTION lit 

Injustice of Revenge, — br. johitsov. 

1. It is too common, for those who have unjustly sufTered 
pdin\ to inflict it', likewise', in their turn', with die same injus- 
tice^, and to imagine that they have a right to treat othebs' . . 
as they have themselves tieen treated". 

POLITICAL AND MORAL MAXIMS. 

Intellectual minds often ill directed.~iB. 

^. That affluence and potveT^, advantages extrinsick and ad- 
ventitious^t and", therefore", easily separate from those by whom 
they are possessed', should very pflen flatter the mind with ex- 
pectations of felicity which they cannot give', raises no aston- 
ishment'; but it seems rational to hope^ that intellectual 
greatness' . . should produce better effects'"] that minds' . . 

SuaHfied for great attainments', should first endeavour to secure' . . 
leir own benefif ; and that they who are most able to teach' . . 
OTHERS the way to happiness', should', witili most certaintjr', 

follow it THEM8ELVES\ 

But this expectations however plausible^ h^ been very fre- 
quently disappointed". The heroes of literarj^, as well as of 

REMARKS ON SECTION lit. 

fnfiechon.^The rising inflection and suspending panse at the close of 
the words "pain." " it," " likewise," and " turn," in the 1st paragraph: 
at "power," " adventitious" "and," "ther6fore," "possessed," "give," 
"hope," " greatness," and "attainments," " happiness." "expectation," 
"suffered," and so forth, in the 2nd paragraph; ana at "occupied," 
"ideas," "studies," "politician," "shelter,** "place," "conclude," 
" calamities," and "favour" "injured," " expedient," " government," 
" persecution," and so forth, in the 3d paragraph, are marked in ac- 
cordance with the first part of Exception 2nd to Rule 7, page 83. Bat, 
at the close of the words " countries/' "safe," " any," " lives," " poster!- 
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civil', history', have very often been no less remarkable for 
what they have suffered', than for what they have achieved"; 
and volumes have been written' . . only to enumerate the mis- 
eries of the learned, and to relate their unhappy' . . lives' . . 
and their untimdy' . . deaths'* ' ^ 



Poetical and Political prospects of Colonization.- 

3. The settlemeiit of colonic in "uninhabited countries'^, the 
establishing of those in security whose misfortunes have made 
their own country no longej pleasing or safe\ the acquisition 
of property without injury to any\ the appropriation of the 
waste and luxuriant boimties of naturciV and the enjoyment of 
those gifts which Heaven has scattered upon regions unculti- 
vated and unoccupied', oannot "be considered' . . without giving 
rise to a great number of pleasing ideas', and bewildering the 
imagination in delightful prospects' ; and', therefore', whatever 
speculations they, may produce in the minds of those who have 
confined themselves to political studies', they naturally ^x the 
attention', and excite the a/pplanise', of a poet . 

The politician', when he considers men' . . as driven into 
other countries for shelter , and obliged to retire to forests and 
deserts', and pass their lives', and fix their posterity", in the 
remotest corners of the world' . . to avoid those hardships which 
they either suffer or fear in their native place', may very prop- 
erly inquire', ichy' . . legislators do not provide a remedy for 
these MisERiEs\ rather than encourage an escape from them\ 
He may-conclude', that the flight of every honest man', is a 
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,*' and " miseries," in the 3d paragraph, the inflection is controlled by 
the emphasis, and is marked as the downward, in accordance with the 
second part of Exception 2nd to Rule 7. 

The inflection at " injustice," in paragraph 1st, " learned," in para- 
graph 2nd, and "publick," in the 3a paragraph, forms an exception to 
Kuie 7, being under the ccaitrol of emphatick force; ^ 

Articulation. — The student in elocution, should' constantly bear in 
mind, the great importance of giving to every word, syllable, and letter 
which he utters, a clear amd distinct articulation; and that a distinct 
articulation is greatly promoted, by observing a due degree of slowness 
in pronunciation, by aaopling a/wM and bold explosion, and an appro- 
priate protraction, of all the tonick and subtonick elements, and by paying 
strict attention io aU the necessary grammatical and rhetorical pauses. 

Modulation.^ln enunciating the 2nd paragraph, the voice, at the 
commencement, should be pitched upon its ordinary, speaking key ; 
but, as soon as it advances to the word " power," in the first line, it 
shoidd be lowered one tone ; and this under key should be preserved in 
pronouncing the whole of the intervening phrase ending with thie word 
" possessed," when, at the word '* should,'' the same pitch should be 
resumed that was dropped at the word "power." Such intervening 
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Uss to the eommuniiy^ ; that those who are wih»ppy withottf 
gtalf^ ought to be relievecC^ ; ajid the life which is orerburden- 
ed by accidental calamities', should be set at ease by the care 
of the mbblicU; and that diose who', by misconductf , have for- 
feited their claims to favmb'/^ ought', rather', to be made useful 
to the society which they have injured^ than driven from it\ 
But the poet is employed in a more pleasing task than that 
of proposing law^ , . which', however pbit and expidient\ will 
' never be made^ ; or of endeavouring to reduce to rational 
schemes of government', societies which were formed by 
chance\ and which are conducted by the private passions oi 
those who preside in them\ He guides the unhappy fugitive 
from want and persecution', to plenty", quief, and security, and 
seats himself in. peaceful scenes of solitude and undisturbed 
peace\ 

SECTION IV. 

Female Fortitude, — iRYiNa. 

■ ■ ^ < 

1. I have often had occasion to observe the fortitude with 
which' . . wdmen' . . sustain the most overwhelming reverses 
of^ortune\ Those disasters which break down the spirit ot 
man', and prostrate him in the dust', seem to call forth all the 
energies of the softer sex', and give such intrepidity and ele- 
vation to their chj^racter', that', at times', it approaches to sv^t- 
limity\ . 

Affected Greatness. — ib. 

2. We have', it is true',' our griat mto in America'' : not a 
city but has an ample share of tfaem\ I have mingled among 

phrases, or interrupters of the sense, are bf very frequent recurrence, 
and demand particular attention in elocution. Like parenthetick 
clauses, they express a meaning not necessary to the sense of the sen- 
tences in which they occur, and yet, not sufficiently foreign to it to allow 
the distinctive marks of the parenthesis to be applied to them ; and, 
therefore, they do not require qwUe so l&w a tone as parenthetick clauses. 
A happy variety in modulation will be greatly promoted, by observ- 
ing to give all the appropriate inflections and waves of the voice, by a 
distinct articulation, and frequent protraction of the elements of speech, 
and, especially, by a strong and varied explosion of emph,atick force. 

REMARKS ON SECTION IT. 

Semii&ne, — ^The sarcastick irony of the Slud naragraph, requires the 
adoption of the semitone and wave, particularly in pronouncing the 
phrases "great men," " small man," and "city." 
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them in my time', and b^n atttQst yrithertd by the shade into 
which they cast me^ ; for' . . there is nothing so halefid to a 
smdLlmko! , ..as the shade of a great one\ particularly^ the 
great man of a c%\ 

America and Europe Compared. — ^ib. 

3. On no country have the charms of nature been more 
prodigally lavished' . . than upon America\ Her mighty lakes\ 
like oceans of liquid silver' ; her mountains' ^ with their bright', 
aerial teints' ; her valleys^, teeming with wild fertility' ; her tre- 
rxxentAaua^atar acts', thundering in their solitudes' ; her bound- 
less plains\ waving with spontaneous verdure'; her broad', 
deep rivers\ rolling in solemn silence to the ocean' ; her track- 
less forests\ where vegetation puts forth all its magnificence' ; 
her skies\ kindling with the magick of suimner clouds and glo- 
rious sunshine' : — ^n6', never need an American' , . look beyond 
his own country for the sublime and beautiftil of natural scenery'. 

But Europe' » . holds forth all the charms of storied and 
poetical association'. There acre to be seen the master-pieces of 
art\ the refinements of highly cultivated society', the quaint 
peculiarities of ancient and local eustoms\ America' . . is full 
of youthful promise^ ; Europe' . . is rich in the accumulated 
treasurjss of age. Her very ruins' . . tell the history of 
titnes gfone by', and every mouldering stone' . , is a chroT^icle\ 
It is pleasant to wander over the scenes of renowned achieve- 
menf-^o tread', as it were', in the footsteps of antiquity^ — ^to 
loiter about the ruined castle" — ^to meditate on the falling tower 
— ^to escape', in short', from the commonplace realities of the 
present', and lose one's self among the shadowy grandeurs of 
the^a5^'. 

Infiectton.—BttGTe each of the members of the secondsentence in par- 
agraf>h 3d, the phrase " There are," is understood, so that each member 
constitutes a distinct, affirmative proposition, requiring at "lakes," 
"mountains," " valleys," and so on, and at "silver," " teints," "fertility,** 
and so forth, tHe falling inflection, agreeabl;^ to Rale 1, page 75. 

To the Teacher, — In exercising Ms pupils in t^ese " Select Para- 
graphs," and, also, in other selections, the teacher would do well to re- 
quire them to i^ead each sentence, paragraph, or section, several times 
over, before they proceed to another para^rapn or section. In the first 
reading, particular attention should be g;iven to a distinct articulation 
and protraction of the elementary sounds j in the second reading, to^ 
inflection ; in the third, to emphasis ; in the fourth, to pame ; in the fifth, 
to modulation ; in the sixth, to tim£ ; and, lastly, let the pupil endeav- 
our to display all the qualities of voice requisite to a happy and forcible 
elocution. But, inasmuch as example speaks louder than precept, let 
Bot the teacher forget the importance of illustrating every thing with 
his own voice before he requires his pupil to do it. 
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SECTION V. 

PARAGRAPHS IN YER8E. 

Simile, — shakspears. . 
How far the' little candle throws its beams^ t 
So shines a good deed in a naughty wdrld\ 

Vice. — POPE. , 

Vice' . ^ is a monster of so frightful mien'', 

As', to be kated^ needs but to be seerC" ; 

Yet seen too oft', familiar with her face', 

WjBi first' . . e?wi«re\ then' . . pi^, then' . . . embrace^ 

Fall of Babylon, — moore. 

Wd'! w6' I the time of thy visitation' 
Is come\ proud Laiid', thy doom is cas(^ ; 
And the bleak wave of desolation' 
Swe^ over thv guilty head at last^. 
War\ war\ war', against BabylonM 

JR^OTg.— BXRON. 

What is the end oifavU'l 'tis but to fill' 

A certain portion of uncertain paper* ; 
Some' . . liken it to climbing up a hill', 

Whose summit (like a« hills^ is lost in vapour* : 
For this' . . men' . . write^, speak\ preach', and heroes kiir \ 

And bards' . . burn what they call their "midnight taper'/' 
To have', when the original is dust', 
A name\ a wretched picture', and worse bust*. 
What are the Ktypez of man* % old Egypt's king' 

Cheops', erected the first pyramid'. 
And largest*, thinking it was just the thing' 

To keep his memory whole and mammy hid*; 
But somebody or other' rummaging', 

Burglariously broke his coflftn^s lid*: 
Let not a momument^ . . give you or me nop^', 
Since' . . not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops*. 



SECTION VI. 

The Family Altar. — burns. - 

When kneeling down to heaven's Eternal King', 
The saint', the father', the good husband', prays', 

REMARKS ON SECTIONS V. Alf^IX VI. 

Fhud Pause. — The words "visitation," "desolation," "king," and 
•' thing," in section 5th, and " praise," " dear," " pride," "see," " adore," 
"beyond," *,* fears," "self," and " think," in section 6th, illttetrate tht 
Undpame: see page 140. 
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Hope * springs exalting on triumphant wing',' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days^ ; ,. 
There ever bask in uncreated raj^s^, 

No^more to si^h', or shed the bitter tear\ 
Together hymning their Creator's praise' 

In such society^ yet still more dear', 
While circling time moves round in aneteifnal sphere\ 
Compared with tJds^j how poor religion^ priie^ 

In all the pomp of method and of art\ 
Wliere men display to congregations wide', 

Devotion's every grace'.* . . except the heart! 
That Power', incensed', the pageant will desert^ 

The pompous strain^, the sacerdotal st(^e^; 
But', haply'; in some isottage far apart', 

May hear', well pleased', the language ^of the «d«r, 
And in nis book of life theinmates poor' . . enror. * 

Bliss of the Future State*— byvloh. 

In darkness spoke Athena's wisest son',t 

" All that we Know', is', nothing can be known^ :* 

Yet doubting pagans dreamed of bliss to come' — 

Of peace upon the shores of AcherDn\ 

*Tis ours', as holiest men have deemed', to see' 

A land of souls beyond 'that sable i5hore\ 

To shame the doctrine of the sadducee' 

And sophists^, madljr vain of dubious lore* : 

, How sweet 'twili be in concert (o adore' 
With those who made our mortal labours lightM 
To hear each voice we feared to Itear no more^— 
Of Christian martyrs\ prophets gone before^ ! 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight\ 

The Bactrian\t Bansianl sage',^ and all who taught the right^ ! 

Future Bliss. — ib.. 

If that high world which lies beyond' 

Our own', surviving love endears'; 
If there tiie> cherished heart be found', 

The eye the same', except in tears' ; 
How welcome those untrodden spheres^ I ^ 

How sweet this very hour to d%^ I 
To soar from earth^, and find all fears' 

Lost in thy light' . . . Eternity^ I 

Accent. — In reading poetry, it is inadmissible to sacrifice sense to 
stmnd. Hence, ca^ e should be taken not to lay any stress upon littl« 
words that would not admit of it in prose : as in the lines 

** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen." 
In enunciating this example, many would accent, or lay a stress upon, 
the words "is," "of," and "to," in order to perfect the poetick feet, or 

* Att9Te4 £rom Ihe orlginaL t floeiatea. % Zoioaater. I F|rthagorKi» 
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It must be so^ : 'tis Dot for self 

ThsLt vfe so tremble (mthe brinV; 
And', striving to o'erleap the gulf. 

Yet cling to being's severing Unk\ 
Oh' ! in that fnture let us thinV 

To hold each heart the heart thdt^hares^ 
With them the immortal waters drink', 

And', soul in soul', ^row deathless their8\ 



SECTION VII. 

Mustek.- — SHAKSPEARE. 

There's naught so stockish\ hard^, and fuUof rage', 
Butmusick', for the time', doth change its natare\ 
The man that hath no musick in himself, 
And is not moved with concord of iweet sounds', 
Ls fit for tteasonsV stratagems', and spoils^ ; 
The motions of his spiinit', are dull as night^, 
And his ajSTections', aark as Erebus^ :-^- 
Let no such man be trusted^. , 

JIfercy.— IB. 

The quality of mercy is not strained' ; 

It drom)eth as the gentle dew from heaven r 

Upon (ne place braeath^ : it is twice blessed^ ; 

It Uesseth him that gives",, and him that takes^. 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown^ : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power\ 

The attribute to awe and majesty'. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings^; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway^ : " 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings^ ; 

It is an attribute to Gtod himself^ ; 

And earthly power doth show most like to Qod'ii 

When mercy seasons justice^. 

Solitude. — ^IB. 

Are not these wddd^ . . 
More frfiS from peril than the envious eOwrts^? 
JSire feel we but the penalty oiAdam\ 



render them all as regular tam6u5e5— a thing not at all designed by the 
poet— but this would be a gross dereliction ifrom every principle or cor- 
rect taste, and be apt to degenerate into a singsong, or mere gingling 
of rhymes. ^ 

REMARKS ON SECTIONS VII. ANp VIII. 

JFHfuU Pause.-^ln reading the first selection in section 8th,thejSfui/ 
fouse is demanded at " bow," " appear," " survey," ** scene," and " re- 
pair ;" but in the selection of blank verse from Pollok^ which follows it, 
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The tiason^ diference\ as the icy fan^, 
And fchurlish cMding of the winter's wind* ; 
Which', when it bites ajid blows upon my body', 
Even till t shrink with co/^, I sniile>, and sSij', 
" t'His' . . is no fldUetY : these' . . are counsellors 
That/B^Ziw^ZyT)ersuade me what I am\ . 
Swddt are the uses of tidversUy^ ; 
Which", like the tead^, ugly and venomdus', 
Wears yet a precious jl^toei in his head* ; • 
And this" . . our llfe^ exempt from publick hsunf". 
Finds tongues in trees'". Books' , . in the running, ftrwA»\ 
SerTnons in si&nes", and good' . . in every thing\" 



SECTION Vm. 

Anticipation. — cascpbeIiL. 

At summer ere', when heaven's aerial bow' 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below', 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye\ 
J Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky* 1 
Why do those cliflfe of shadowy teint appear"^ 
More sweet than all the landscape smliifeg near* 1-r- 
'Tis distance lends enchantment t6 the view", v 
And robes the mOtintain in its ftzure hue\ 
Thus', with delight', we linger to survey' 
The promised joys jof lifers unmeasured way* ; 
Thus'; from afar', each dim-discovered scene' 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been^ ; 
And every form that fancy can repair' 
Prom dark oblivion', glOws divinely there*. 

The Miser. — polloe. 

But there is one ^ fblly fkrther gone*, 
With eye awry*, mcurable', and wild*,-r 
The laughing-stock of demons and of men*, 
And by his guardian angel quite given up* — 
The miser*, who', with dust inanimate 
Holds wedded intercourse*. Ill guided wretch* 1 
Thou majTst have seen him at the midnight hour' — 
When good men sleep*, and in light winged dreams 
Send uj) their souls to Grod'— in wasfeful hall', 
With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 



as well as in the three selections from Shakspeare, in section 7th, no 
ntcA paus<e is aHowabie : isee pages 140 and 141. 

In the selection from Poliok, section 8th, the intervening adjunct be- 
ginning with the phrase, "The laughing-stock," and ending with, 
" quite given uo," and that, likewise, commencing with, " When good 
men sleep," and closing with, " their souls to God," should both be pro- 
nounced in a lower tone than the rest of the i)aragraph, though not quite 
so low as is ordinarily adopted in pronouncing the parenthetick clause 
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And bone', and strapped in most debasing racs^— 

Thou ma^stfaave seeBuhim bending o'er bis fieaps', 

And holding strange commnnion with his gold^; 

And as his thievish fancy seems to hear 

The night-man's foot ajfqproach^ starting alarmed', 

And in his old^ decrepit^, withered hand^^ 

That pals^ shakes'', grasping the yellow earth 

To make it snreS Of afr Gk>d made upright^, 

And in their nostrils breathed a living souF, 

Most fallen^ most prone^, most earthly^) most debased^; 

Of all that sell eternity for time', 

None bargain on so easy terms with death\ 

Illustrious f5dr ! N&y\ most inhuman wretch^ I 

He sits among his bags', and', with a look 

Which hell might be ashamed of. drives the poor 

Away unalmsed\ and midst abundance dies\ 

Sorest of evils' I dies of utter want\ 



CHAPTER n. 



PROMISCUOUS PIJETCES. 

' ■ — r ' 

SECTION i. 

Handet^s rtfiectians on Yorick^s s . tdZ«— Shakspease. 

Alas', poor Yorick'!'— I knew himV well', Horatio': a fellow of 
infinite jest', of most excellent fancy*. He hath borne me on hiiS 
back a thousand times'; and now', how abhorred in my imagi- 
nation is this scuU'l My gorge rises at it'. Here hung those 
lips that I have kissed', I know not how oft'. Where are your 
gibes',* now'7 your gambols'? your songs"? your flashes of 
nierriment that were wont to set the table on a roar'? Not one', 
now', to mock your own grinning'? quite chap-fallen'? Now 
get you to my lady's chamber', and tell lier', if she paint an 
inch thick', yet to this favoiirf she mUst come*' 

Note. In order to {promote the attaiiim^tit of good reading, tbe author 
begs leave once more to insist on the importance of teachers* requiring their 
pupils to read each sectbn many times over^ even until they can enunciate 
it both accurately and eloquently, before they are allowed to proceed to an- 
other seetion« It should bo borne in mi9d,that the higher degrees of excel- 
lence in Elocution, are to be gained, not by reading much, but by pro* 
nouncing what is read with a strict regard to the nature of the stttject^ the 
structure of the sentences, the turn, q; the sentminL ani a correct and 
judicious application oftht rules of the science. 



SECTION II. 

R^ections on the Tom5 of Shdkspeare. — Ibvino* 

As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my return', I paused 
to contemplate the distant church in ivhiich Shakspeare lies 
buried', and could not but exult in the malediction:|: which has 
kept his ashes undisturbed in its qiiiet and hallowed vaults'. 

.f.^ , 1 -■ . - . r- ; • ..^ . 

* I*aunt8, lareasins. t Aspect 

X Epitdpk on ShakapcaH"* 't&mh. 

** Ciood (Hend, for Jesus' sake, forbear 
1*0 die tAe dast enclosed here. 
Blest be the man tbat spares these stones ; 
And cursed be mthat moves my bones.** 
15 
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What honour could h?s name have derived from being mingled', 
in dusty companionship'^ with the epitaphs', and escutcheons'% 
and venaj eulogiums of a titled multitude'? WhBt would a 
crowded comer in Westminster Abbey have been', compared 
with this reverend pile', which seems lo stand Jn beautiful lone- 
liness as his sole mausoleum'!'' The solicitude about the grave', 
may be but the oi&pnng of an overwrought sensiliility'; but 
human nature is made up of foibles and prejudices'; and itis best 
and tendetest affections are ihingled witbs these factitious feel- 
ings'. He who has sought renown about the world', and has 
reaped a full harvest of worldly favour', will find', after all', 
that there is no love', no admiration '> no applause', so sweet to 
.the soul as that which springs up in his native place'.. It is 
there that he seeks to be gathered in peace and honour', among 
his kindred and his early friends'. And when the weary heart 
and the failing head begin to warn him that the evening of life 
is drawing on', he turns as fondly. as ^loe^ the infant" to its 
mother's arms', to sink to sleep in the bosom'' of the scene of 
his childhood'. ' 

How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthful bard', 
when', wandering forth in disgrace upon a doubtful world', he 
cast back a heavy look upon his paternal home', could he have 
foreseen', that', before many years', he should return to it cov- 
ered with renown'; that his name would become the boast and 
the glory of his native place'; that his ashes would be religiously 
guarded as its most precious treasure'; and that its lessening 
spire', on which his eyes were fixed in tearfbl contemplation , 
would one day become the belacon', towering amidst the gentle 
landscape',* to guide the literary pilgrim of every nation to his 
tomb'! 



SECTION m. 
On Studies.-^Lo^D BACont* 

(ThoM words pat in ItaUekB, are tmpkaUeal. Two dots ( . . ) denote the ihorteet 
'rkOarieal patue ; three dots, {»..)B. lOBgef pftuM, Und eo od.) 

Studies' . . serve for delight*, for ornament', and for ability'. 
Their chief use for delight' y is' . . in retired privacy^' for orna* 
tnenf, in discourse'; and for ability', in the arrangement and 
disposition cf business': for expert men can execute', and', per- 

•Ea-k&tahlnz. ^'Miw-so-li'ftm.- «In'fbit— iiot, in'fimt ^BWi&m— 
not, buz'um. 'Lind'sk^pe — ^not, Iand'sktp< 
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haps', judge o^ particulars' , one by one'j but general councils' ^ 
and the plots smd marshalling of affairs' , come best from the 
teamed'^ .To spend too much tinve in studies', is sloth'/* to 
use them too much for ornament','' is affe0tation\\ to form one's 
judgment wholly by their ri/Ze*', is the humour^ of a scholar\ 
They perfect nature'^ and are perfected by experience": fot 
natural aoiZi^es' . . are like natural plartts\ and need pruning 
By study'; and studies themsehes^Ye forth directions too much 
at large', unless they are hedged in by experience'. 

Crafty men' . . contemn studies',* simple men' . . admire' , etnd 
wise men' . . use'^ them'; for they teach not their own use', but 
that is a wisdom vnthout them and a&at>e them', won by ohser^ 
vation\ Read not to contradict and confute'; nor to believe or 
take for granted' ; nor to find matter merely for conversation"; 
but to ioeigh and consider'. Some books are to be toMed'; 
others', to be swallowed'; and some few', to be chewed and 
digested^' that is', somis books are to be only glanced at'; 
others' . . are to be read', but not^ritically' ; and some few' . . 
are to be read, wholly', and with diligence and attentioti'. 
Some books', also', may be read by deputy\ and extracts re- 
ceived from them which are made by others'; but they should 
be' only the meaner sort of Iwoks', and the less important argu- 
ments of those which are better': otherwise', distilled books' . • 
are', like common', distilled waters', fUishy things'. 

Reading' . . makes a^iZnman'; conversation', a ready man'; 
and writing', an exact man'. Therefore', if a man write httle', 
he needs a great memory'; if he converse little', he wants a 
present trt*'/ and, if he read little', he ought to have much cwn- 
ning', that he may seem to kiiow what he does not'. History' . . 
makes men wise'; poetry' . . makes them unity'; mathematicks' , 
subtle'; natural philosophy', deep'; moral philosophy', grave^; 
logick and rhetorick', able to contend': nay', there is no ob- 
struction to the human faculties but what may be overcome by 
proper studies'. Obstacles to learning', like the diseases* of the 
body', are removed by appropriate exercises'. Thus', bowh 
ing" is good fo/ a weakness in the back'; gunning', forf the 
lungs and breast'; walking', for^ the stomach'; riding', for^ 
the head', and the like'; so', if one's thoughts are wandering', 
let 'him study mathematicks' ; for',^ in demonstrating',^ if his 
attention be called away ever so littW, he must begin agam'; 
if his faculties be not disciplined to distinguish and discrimim 
note', let him study the schoolmen'; for^ they are {cymini secm 

•LSrn'id. *S1A«A. <'Or'nft.in£nt— not, or'na mtint ^Yft'inftr. ^BbW^ 
\ng, ^F6r— not. fiir, nor, Tr. 'Di mAn'rtr^'tlnj^, 
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tores') the cutters of- cumin; if he is not accustomed to con 
ovei.matters', and calf up one fact with which. to prove and 
Uiustrate another', let him study, the laivyers* cases'. Hence', 
every defect of the mind may have its special receipt'. 

There are three chief vanities in studies', by which learning 
has been most traduced' ; for*^ we deem those things vain which 
are either false or frivolous'.— which have no truth' j or are of 
no ttse'; and those persons are considered v^n', who are either 
credulous or curious'. Judging', then', either from** reason or 
Experience' ^ there prove to be three distempers of learning': the 
first' . . is fantastical learning", the second', contentious iearn-> 
mg', and the last', affected learning'— -vain imaginations' ^ vain 
dUercaiions' y and wam'affections'. 



^ SECTION IV. 
Liberty and Slavery. t^Stbi^njs. 

DisotziSE thyself as thou wih', still', Slavery', still thou art 
a bitter draught'; and', though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee', thou art no less bitter on that account'. 
— It is thou'y thrice sweet and gracious goddess'. Liberty' y 
whom all in publick or in private worship', whose taste is grate- 
ful', and ever will be so', till Nature herself shall change'. No 
(eint of words can spot thy snowy, mantle', or chymick power 
turn thy sceptre into iron'. With thee', to smile upon him^ as 
he eats his crust', the swain is happier than his maimrch', from* 
whose court thou art exiled'. — Gracious Heaven'! grant me but 
health', thou great Bestower of it', knd give me but this fair 
goddess as my* companion', and shower down thy mitres', if it 
seem good unto thy divine Providence', upon those heads which 
are aching for* them'. 

I sat down close by my table', and', leaning my** head upon 
my** hand', began to figure to myself the miseries of confine* 
ment'. 1 was in a right frame for it'; and so I gave full^scope 
to my^ imagination'. 

I was 'j^^g to begin with the millions of my** fellow-crea- 
tures', bo^rto no inheritance but slavery'; but finding', how- 
ever afiecting the picture was', that I could not bring it near 
me', and that the multitude of sad groups in it did but distract 
me', I took a single captive', and'., having first shut him up in 

»F6r— -not, fitr, nor, Tr. *'Up-6n' him— not, 'jjtrn tm. ^FrAm— not, 
^m, nor, fir'm. <*M£— but, when emf^tick, ml. 
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his dungeon', I then looked through the twih'ght of his grated 
door to take his^ picture'. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation 
and confinemeivt\ and felt what kind of'sicknes^ of the heart it 
is which arises from hope deferred'. Upon looking nearer'^ I 
saw him pale and feverish'. In thirtti years the western Jbreeze 
had not once fanned his blood'. He had seen no sun', no moon', 
in all that time 'I nor had the voice of friend or kinsman* breathed 

through his lattice'. His children^ 

' But here my^ heart began to bleed — and I was forced to go 
on with another part of the portrait'. 

He was sitting on the ground upon a little straw', in the far- 
thest corner of his clungeon', which was alternately* his cfimr 
and hed^, A little calender of small sticks was laid at tlie 
head', notched all over with the dismal days and nights he had 
parsed there'. He had one of these little sticks in his hand',*^ 
and', with a rusty nail', was etching another day of misery to 
add to the heap'. As I darkened the little light he had', he lifted 
up a hopeless eye towards the door', then cast it down', shook 
his head', and went on with his woric of affliction'. I heard 
his chains uppn his legs' as he turned his body', to lay his little 
stick upon the bundle'. — He gave a deep sigh\ I saw the iron 

enter his souV, 1 burst into tears'. f could not sustain 

the picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn •• 



SECTION V. 
On the Starry Heavens. — ^Flint. 

^Wordfl ItaUcised, are emphatick, in various degrees; bat it is only those words 
most prommenUy empbatick, that are thusilesignated.) 

J go forth in the silent and meditative hour of evening', under 
the cerulean', star-spangled dome of the firmament'.' These 
numberless' stars', this multitude of movements', these radiant 
orbs', this earth of our habitation carried round in space', like 
a frail vessel borne upon the ocean', penetrate my mind with 
profound astonishment^^ I attempt to scan the grandeur and 
the power of Him who has placed us in presence of such mag- 
nificent spectacles'. I contemplate the motion of worW«', com- 
pared with that of the humblest«f insect'; the planets', which 

«Elnz'm&n. ^M£~but, when emphatick, mi. <'&l.t£r'niteU£— not, 
atol ter'nate le. ^Distinctly, ** in his hand** — ^not, eh ne xand, ^Tht' ■ 
m&'mint— not, fir'ma nmnt 'As-tAnlsh^m^nt vUm'blist. 
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circulate in the void', without ever deviating, from their path*, 
ammal8\ moving in their appointed spheres" from an interiour 
impulse'; and man\ whose thoiight', mc»re astonishing still'^ 
transcends the limits of time and space', without the accom- 
paniment of the body which it animates'; the two motions of 
the earth\ the otie on its axis', the other round the sun'; and 
they are all radiant with the wonderful impress of the Creator's 
beneficent intelligence'. One of the earth's compound moye- 
ments', is inexplicable upon any of the known laws of physicks'. 
Attraction causes bodies to tend towards a centre\ but gives 
them no impulse of motion\ Who can fail to admire the exact 
equilibrium of these motions', and the wants of man and na- 
ture'? The easifch', inclining on its axis', presents in turn its two 
hemispheres to the sun', causing us the grateful alternation** of 
day and night'; while the other motion pnescnts us with the 
varied aspects and delightful vicissitudes of the seasons'. 

It is another harmony of the motions of the earth', that while 
we are carried round with the greatest absolute rapidity^ we 
should have the sensation of being at rest\ The atmosphere', 
and every relative landmark by which we could measure'; and 
be made to perceive this motion', are carried round with us'; 
and thus weSiave a consciousness that we have not changed 
our place'. We have^ familiar examples of \he deceptive char- 
acter of this motion'. The fisherman',* absmdoning himself in 
his boat Ao the stream', and borne down by the current', sees 
the shores apparently** a8cend\ and seems himself at rest'. The 
spectator on the shore', measures the progress*^ of the boat by 
the trees', and discovers its true and absolute motion'. ' To us', 
the sun and planets seem to ajvance from tlje eastern to the 
western horizon'. . A person who could contemplate this motion 
from a fixed point in the heavens', would see the true and abso- 
lute motion to be that of the earth advancing rapidly from west 
to east'. 

One beautiful harmony of the universe', resulting from this 
illusive appearance of relative motion', compared with absolute 
rest', must not be overlooked'. While movement' and repose', 
darkness' and light', the changes of the seasons' and the march 
of the stars', which diversify thg decorations of the world', seem 
to result from real change of place', they are successive only 
m appearance^, being', in reality', permanent. The scene 
which is efiaced from our view', is repainted for another peo- 
ple*. It is not the spectator', but the spectacle only', that has 

•SfSrez. b'&l.tlr-ni'sh&n— Bot, awVier na shun. «Fl8h'&r.(n&]i*-Bot» 
fish'er mun, <*Ap-p&'r&nt-^. •Tr^gfgrkB, 
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changed'. • The Author of nature has seen fit to unite the ab« 
solute and relative progress* of succession\ as well as of hkv 
ti<m\ in his beautiful work of creation'. The one is placed in 
time', ihe other\ in space\ By the 07ie\ the beauties of the 
universe are perpetual', infinite', always the same'. By the 
other' y they are multiplied', finished', and renewed'. Without 
the one'\ there would be no grandeur in creation'. Without 
the other', it would have been all monotony'. In this^ way' ^ 
time presents itself to view in a/iet/? relation'. The lea^t of its 
fractions becomes a complete wJiole'; which comprehends 
«very event', and ipodifies every change', from the death of aa 
insect to the birth of a world\ JEvery momeidt is', in itself, a 
little eternity. Bring together', then', in thought', the most 
beautiful accidents'" of nature'. Suppose you see', at the same 
moment',*' all the hours of the day', and all the aspects of the 
seasons' — a morning of spring', and a morning of autumn' — 
a burning noon of summer', and a noon of frost and snows' — 
a night bespangled wjth stars', ai\d a night of darkness and 
clouds' — meadows enamelled with flowers', and forests robbed 
of their foliage'^ by winter and storms' — -plains covered with 
springing corn', and gilded with harvests': you will then have 
a j-ust idea of the various aspects of the universe as they are 
presented', at the same moment* ,*" to different spectators'. 

It is an astonishing fact', that while you admire the sun', 
sinking under the arches of the west', another observer beholds 
him springing from the regions of the morning'. By a won- 
derful arrangement of the Creator', this ancient* and unwearied 
luminary that reposes ffom the heat and dust of the day behind 
his golden canopy^ in the west', is the same youthful planet 
that awakes', humid with dew', from behind the whitening cur- 
tain of the dawn'. At every moment'' of the day', to^ome of 
our fellow-beings' the sun is rising', blazing in the zenith', or 
sinking behind the western wave'.- Our senses present us tins 
charming illusion'. To a spectator', beholding from a fixed 
point in space', there would be neither east*, meridian', nor 
west'; but the sun would blaze motionless from his dome*. 
> Let us imagine the view of the spectacle', if the laws of na- 
ture were abandoned to the slightest change*. The douds', 
obeying the laws of gravity', would fall perpendiculariy on the 
earth'; or would ascend beyond condensation into the upper re- 
gions of the air'. At one period', the air would become too 
gross , and at the nepet', too much rarefied', for the organs of 

•PrAg'grfis. ^-Ak'sd'clftnts— not, ak'se'dttnts. «Md'mlnt <»F6'14*&je. 
•&ne't8h£nt — ^not, In'shctnt '^Kin'6'p4 — not, can'fi py. •.' , i*-* 
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respiration*. The moon', too near^ or too distant fro^n us 
would be at one. time invisible', and at another', would show 
herself bloody and covered with enormous spots', or filling 
with her exteAded orb all the celestial dome'. As if possessed* 
of some wild caprice','' she would either move upon the line of 
the ecliptick', or', changing her sides', would at length discover 
to us a face which the earth has not seen'. The stars', smitten 
with the same uncertainty of motion', would rush together', and 
become a collection of terrifick conjunctions'. On a sudden', 
the constellation of summer would be destroyed by that of win- 
ter'. Bo6tes" would lead the Pleiades' ;** and the Lion would 
roar in Aquarius'. Here\ the stars would fly away with the 
rapidity of lightning'; there\ they would hang motionless in 
the heavens'. Sometimes'^ orowcfing into groups', they would 
form a new Milky • way ^ A^in\ disappearing altogether', and 
rending the curtain of worlds', they would open to view the 
abysses of eternity'. Reason as we will upon the inherent* laws 
of nature',' second causes are not sufficient to explain all the 
phenomena'. There mutt be a perpetual and omnipotent vigi- 
lance always sustaining these lawtf in their equilibrium'. God 
would need no other efiojrt to cfe^roy* this great work', than to 
abandon it to itself \ Our conficlence that these laws will 
neYerahange', must rest upon our conviction of the immortalitif 
of his character'. 



SECnON VI. 

Extract from Essays on Scenes in Jtoly.—- Xiapy Morgan* 

It struck^ my imagination much, while standing on the last 
field fought by Bonaparte, that the battle of Waterloo should 
have been fought on a Sunday. What a different scene did the 
Scotch Grays and English Infantry present, from that which, 
at that very hour, was exhibited** by their relatives, when over 
England and Scodand each church-bell had drawn together its 
worshippers I While many a mother's heart was sending up 
a prayer for her son's preservation, perhaps that son was gasp- 
ing in agony. Yet, even at such a period, the lessons of Ins 
early days might give him consolation ; and the maternal prayer 

»P6z.z6ft ^K&-pr£dse\ «B6.6't£z. ^Pld'yi-dSi •In.h£'r£nt 
«N4'Uh&rfr-not, n&'tshiiLr. 8rD6.6trM'--iiot, dia tratoe'. I'i^gzJilbUid 
tegdVited, 
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rnight prepare the heart to support maternal anguish. It i» re- 
ligion alone which is of universal application, both as a stimu- , 
lant and a lenitive, throughout the varied heritage which fall* to 
the lot of man. But we know that many thousands rushed 
into this fight^ even of those who had been instructed in our 
religious principles, without leisure" for one serious thought; 
and that some officers were killed in their ball dresdes. They 
made the leap into the gulf which divides two worlds — ^thi 
present from the immutable state, without one parting prayer^ 
or one note of preparation ! 

A« I looked over this field, now gl'een with growing com, I 
could mark, with my eye, the spots where the most desperate 
carnage had been marked out by the verdure* of the wheat. 
The bodies had been heaped together, and scarcely more than 
covered : and so enriched is the soil, that, in these spots, the 
grain never ripens. It grows rank and green to the end of 
h€u:vest. This touching memorial, which endures when the 
thousand groans have expired, and when the stain of human 
blood has faded from the ground, still seems to cry to Heaven 
that there is awful guilt somewhere, and a terrifick reckoning 
for those who caused destruction which the earth could not con- 
ceal. These hillocks of superabundant vegetation, as the wind 
rustled through the com, seemed the most affecting monymenta 
which nature could devise, and gave a melancholy animation to 
this plain of death. 

When we attempt to measure the mass of suffering which 
was here inflicted, and to number the individuals that fell, con- 
sidering each who suffered aS our fellow-man, we are over* 
whelmed with the agonizing calculation, and retire from the 
field which has been the scene of our reflections, with the sim- 
ple, concentrated feelii^-^these armies once lived, breathed, 
and felt like us, and the, time is at hand when we shall be 
like them. 



SECTION VII. 

Affection far the Dead* — Ibvino. 

The sorrow for the dead'^ is the only sorrow from* which 
we refuse to be divorced'. Every other wound', we seek to 
AeaZ*— every other affliction', to forgef; but this wound', we 
consider it aiduty to keep open' — thU affliction we cherish' . • 

*Li'zhi&re. ''Vftr'j&re. eFr6m— not, fivm. 
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and brood over in 8ol%tude\ Where is the mother who would will* 
ingly forget the infant' . . that perished', like a blossom', from«» 
her arms', though every recollection is a pang'? Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the ihost tender of parents'^ 
though', to remember' J be but to lament^? Who', even in the 
hour o^agony\ would forget the friend over whom he mourns'? 
Who', even when the tomb is closing upon the remains of her 
he most loved\; when he feels his heart', as it were', crushed 
in the closing of its portals', woirid accept of consolation that 
must be bought by forgetfulnesa'? " N^'; the love which sur- 
vives the tbnSt\ is one of the noblest attributes of the soul'. 

If it has its woes' y it has likewise its delights' ; and when the 
overwhelming burst of grief '^ . . is 6almed into the gentle tear 
of recollection';— when the sudden anguish and the convulsive 
agony over the present ruins of all that we most loved', is soft- 
ened away into pensive meditation on all that it was in the days 
of its loveliness'- — ^who would root out such a sorrow from the 
heart'? Though it may sometimes throw a passing cloud over 
the bright hour of g&yety; or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hour of glbbm"; yet who would exchange it^ even for the song 
of pleasure, or the burst of revelry'? N6*; there isa voice from 
the tomb' . . sweeter Xhsm song'. There is a remembrance of the 
dead to which we turn' . . even from the charms of the living'. 
Oh, the grave'! — ^the grave'! — ^It buries every errowr'— covers 
eyery defect' — extinguishes every resentment'/ — From its peace- 
ful bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollections'. 
Who can look down upon the grave even of an enemy', and 
not feel a compunctious throb', that he should ever have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering before him*? 

But the grave of those we loved' — what a. place for medita- 
tion'! There it is that we call up in. long review the whole his- 
tory of virtue and gentleness', and the thousand endearments 
lavished upon us aknost unheeded in the daily intercourse oi 
Intimacy*; — ^there it is that we dwell upon the tenderness', the 
solemn', awful tenderness', of the parting scene' — ^the bed of 
death', with all its stifled griefs'— its noiseless attendants', its 
mute', watchful assiduities' — thie last testimonies of expii^ng 
love' — the feeble', fluttering', thrilling', oh', how thrilling'! . . • 
pressure of the hand'- — ^the last fond look of the glazing eye*, 
turning upon us even from the threshold of existence' — ^the 
feint', faltering accents' ^ struggling in death to give one more 
assurance of aflection"! 

Ay', go to the grave of buried love\ and mediate'! There 

^In'ftnt-^not, m'itfnt. ^FrAm— nott frian. 
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aetlle the account with thy conscience' . . for €very past benefit 
unrequited' — every past endearment unregarded' > of that de- 
parted being who can never' • • never' » . . never return to be 
soothed by thy contrition'! If thou art a ckUd\ and hast ever 
added a sorrow to the soul', or a furrow to the silvered brow', 
of an affectionate parent'— -if thou art a kusband\ and hast 
ever caused the fond bosom that ventured its whole happinesis 
in thy arms', to doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth' 
—if thou art a frUnd\ and hast ever wronged', in thought', or 
word', or deed', the spirit that generously confided in thee' — ii 
thou- art a l(yoer\ and hast ev^r given one unmerited pang to 
that true heart which now lies cold and still beneath thy ieeX'; 
then be sure that every unkind look\ every ungracious word\ 
every ungehtle action y will come thronging back upon thy 
memory', and knocking dolefully at thy soul'— then be sure 
that tliou^wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on the grave', 
and utter the unheard groan', and pour the unavailing tear', . . . 
more deep', more bitter', because' .... unheard' . . and un- 
availing'* 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers', and strew* the beauties 
of nature about the grave'; console thy broken spirit', if thou 
canst'y with these tefider\ yet fvtile'^ tributes* of regret ';^-^but 
take warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite afliiction over 
the dead\ and henceforth be more faithful and affectionate in 
the discharge of thy duties to the Jimng\ 



SECTION VIII. 

Character of Banaparte^ written after his second AhdicaHon, 
Phillips. 

The bloody drama of Europe is conctnded'; and the great 
tra^dian', who', for twenty years', has made the earth his the- 
atre', and set the world in tears', has left the stj^ forever'. 
He lifted the curtain with his 8HDord\ and filled the scenes with 
slaughter'. His part was invented by himself ^ and was ter- 
ribly unique'.'' Never was there so ambitious\ so restless a 
spirit' — never so dabino', so fortunaJte a soldier'. His aim' . . 
was universal dominion', and he gazed at it steadfastly', with 
the eye' . . of the eaele', and the appetite' . . of the vulture'. 

He combined within himself, all the elements of terrour', 

•StrA. bFA'til. •Trib'Ate»-not, triWtifc *U-n4ke' 
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nerve*, malice', and intellect'; — a heart' . . tliat never meK i'— 
a hand' . . that never trembled' — ^a mind' . . that never wavered 
frcMn its purpose'. The greatness of his plans', defied specula- 
tion'; and the rapidity of their executioti', outstripped pro- 
phecy'.* Civilized nations were the victims of his arts'; and 
the sa^^ige could not withstand his tvaiikre'. Sceptres' . . crum- 
bled in his grasp', and liberty' . . withered in his presence'. The 
Almighty appeared to have intrusted to him the destinies of the 
gl6he\ and he used them to destroy'. Efe shrouded the sun 
with the cloud of battle^; and unveiled the night with its fires'. 
Hfis march' . . reversed the course of nature'— the flowers of 
the Spring' . . perished'; the fruits of Autumn' . . fell', for his 
track was cold', and cheerless', and desolate', like the withering'^ 
vintry blast'. Amid all the physical', political', and moral 
changes which he produced', he was still the same'. Always 
, ambitious', always inexorable'*' — ^no conquests satisfied', no 
. compassion assuaged', no remorse deterred', no dangers alarmed 
him'. Like the barbarians, he conqtiered Italy'; and, rolling 
back to its source the deluge that overwhelmed Rome'., he 
proved himself the Attila of the South'. "With Hannibal', he 
crossed the Alps in triumph'. Africa beheld him a second 
Scipio'; and', standing on the pyramids of Egypt', he looked 
down on the fame of Alexander'. He fought the Scythian in 
bis cave'; and the unconquered Arab fled before him'. He 
won', divided', and ruled' . . nearly all of modern Europe'. It 
became a large French priyfDince\ where foreign kings still 
reigned by courtesy',* or mourned in chains'. The Roman 
Pontiff was his prisoner^; and he claimed^dominion over the 
altar with the God of Hosts'. Ev^n his NAME' . . inspired 
universal terrour'; and the obscurity of his designs', ** rendered 
him awfblly mysterious'. The navy of Great Britain' . . 
watched him with the eyes of Argus'; and her coast was lined 
with soldiers who slept on their arms'. He made war' . . be- 
fore he declared it'; and peace' . . was, with him^ a signal fot 
hostilities'. His fHiends were the first whom he assailed; 
and his allies' he selected to plunder^ 

There was a singular opposition between his alleged motives 
and his conduct\ He would have enslaved the lafid to make 
the ocean free\ and he wanted only power to enslave both\ If 
he was arrogant', his unparalleled successes must excuse him'. 
Who could endure the giddiness of such a mountain elevation'! 
Who', that amid the slaughter of millions had escaped unhurt', 
would not suppose', like Achilles',^ that a deity had lent him 
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armour'? Who ^lat had risen from such obscuiilyS oveieoma 
such mighty obstacles^ vanquished so many moaaidisS won 
such extensive empires', and enjoyed so absolute sway' — ^wfao^, 
in the fubiess of unequaliecTpower'^ andin the pride of ezuh- 
ing ambition', would not believe himself the favourite of heaven*? 

lie received the tribute of fear', and love', and admiration^ 
The weight of the chains which he imposed on France', was 
forgotten in their splendouf: — it was glorious to follow him', 
even as a conscript'. The arts became servile* in his praise'; 
and genius divided with him her immortal honours': for it is 
ndnd alone that can triumph over time' — letters only yield per- 
manent renown'. 

The blood-stained soldier adorned his throne with the tro- 
phies** of art', and made Paris the seat of taste' y as wdl as of 
power'. There' . . the old and the new world met and con- 
versed'; there' • • time was th^i robbed of liis scythe', lingering 
among beauties which he could not destroy'; theie ^ heroog 
and sages of every age', mingled in splendid alliance', ani 
joined in the march of fame'. They will appeal to posieritf 
to mitigate the sentence which humanity cfaims against the 
^^ran^/Sonaparte'. Awful indeed will be that sentence*; but 
when will posterity be a disinterested** tribunal'? When wih the 
time arrive that Europe shall have put off mourning ioi his' • • 
crimes'? In what distant recess of futurity' • . will the memory 
of Moscow' . . sleep'? When will Jena', Gerona', and Auster* 
litz' — ^when will Jaffa', Corunna', and Waterloo', be named' . . 
without tears of anguish', and vows of retribution'? Earik can 
j^ver forget'^— man can never forget' . . them'. 

Let him live\ if he can endure life', divested of his proton'— 
vithout an army' — and', almost', without a follower'. Let him 
Zt«e'^-he who never spared his friends\ if he can bear the 
humiliation of owing his life to an enemy'. Let him live', and 
listen to the voice of conscience'. He can no longer drown it 
in " the clamorous report of war'." No cuiras** guards his 
bosom from the arrows of remorse'. Now that the cares of 
state have ceased to distract his thoughts', let him reflect on hit 
miserable self; and with the map before him', retrace his 
bloody career'. Alas'! his life is a picture of ruin', tmd the 
light that displays it', is the funeral torch of nations'. It ex* 
hibits* one mighty sepulchre\ crowded with the if anolsd vie* 
Hms of xvBDERous ambition'. Let him reflect on his enormous 
abuse of power', on his violated faith', and shameless disregard 
of all law and justice*. Let him Uve and aBPB]fv'-»4et him 
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:.lo atone', in humility and solitude', for the sins of his po- 
litical life' — an example' • • of the catastrophe' . • o£wicked\ 
and the vanity' • • of fahe'^ greatness'. Great' • . he unques- 
tionaUy was* — great in the resources of a misguided spirit' — 
great in the concepticm and execution of evil' — great in mis- 
chief ', like the pestUenoe' — great in desolation', like the whirl- 
wind^ 



SECTION IX. 
BvnkeT'HiU Monument. — Wxbstss. 

Bztraet from a Speech deliTered at the laying of the corner-atone. 

Wa know', indeed', that the record of illustrious actions', is 
most safely deposited in the universal rememhrance of man- 
kind'* We know', that', if we could cause this structure to 
•scand', not only till it reached the skies', hut till it pierced 
them', its broad surfeces could still contain but a part of that 
which', in an age of knowledge', has already been spread over 
the earth', and which history charges itself with making known 
to aU future times'. We know that no inscription', on entabla- 
tures less broad than the earth itself, can carry information of 
the events we commemorate where it has not already gone'; 
and that no structure which shall not outlive the duration of 
letters and of knowledge among men', can prolong the memo- 
rial. But our object is', by this edifice', to show our deep sense 
of the value and importance of the achievements' of our an- 
«eator«'; aod', by presenting this work of gratitude to the eye', 
to keep alive similar sentiments', and to foster a constant regard 
for the principles of the Revolution'. Human beings are com- 
posed', not of reason only', but of imagination', also', and 
sentiment^; and that is neither wasted nor misapplied which is 
appropriated to the purpose (^ giving right direction to senti- 
ments', and of opening proper springs of feeling in the heart'. 

Let it not be supposed', that our object is to perpetuate na- 
tional ho9tility\ or even to cherish a mere military spirit'. It 
is higher', purer', noblfer'. We consecrate our work to the 
spirit t>f naHondl indbpendbitce'; and we wish that the light 
A peace may rest upon it forever'. We rear a memorial of 
<mr conviction of that unmeasured benefit which has been con* 
fbrred on our land', and of the happy influences which have 
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.been produced', by the same ev«nl8', tai the genetal ihtefests of 
mankind'* We come', as Americans', to mark a spot which 
must forever be dear to us and to our posterity'. We wish that 
whosoever', in all coming time', shall turn his eye hither', may 
behold that the pliace is not undistinguished where the first 
great battle of the Revolution was /ought'. We wish that this 
structure* may proclaim the magnitude and importance of drat 
event', to every class and every age'. We wish that infancy 
may learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lips'; and 
that weaned and witheied age may behold it and be solaced by 
the recollections which it suggests'. We wish that labour may 
look up here and be proud in the midst of its toil'. We wish 
that', in those days of disaster which', as they come on all na- 
tions', may be expected to come on us also', desponding patriot- 
ism'' may turn its eyes hitherward', and be assured that the 
foundations of our national power still stand strong'. We 
wish', that this column', rising towards heaven among the 
pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to God', may con- 
tribute also to produce', in all minds', a pious feeling of de- 
pendance and gratitude'. We wish', finally', that the last ob- 
ject on the sight of him who leaves his native shore', andjthe 
first to gladden his heart who revisits it', may be aovae&ing 
which shall remind him of the liberty and the glory of Jm 
country'. Let it rise', till it meets the sun m his coming*: 1^ 
the earliest light of the morning gild it', and parting day linger 
and play on its summit'. 



SECTION X. 

Hexekiah, King of Juddh^^^LEtQ* 

Samaxia fell, and Israel ceased to be an independent state 
in the year 719, B. C. In the mean while, Ahaz, the impious 
king of Judah, had been succeeded by his son Hezeldah, a 
prince in every respect worthy to sit upon the throne of David* 
He no sooner grasped the reins of government, than he applied 
himself sedulously to the task of reforming the many abuses 
which the . wickedness of his predecessors had introduced* 
Ahaz's idolatrous altar he withdrew from the temple, and re- 
stored the original, that of Solomon, to its place ; and afim 
cleansing the building itself finom the pollutions which had been 
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hitrodqeed into it, he threw open its gates for puUiek wonihi]9f. 
He then summoned the priests and Levites tether, ordered 
them to sanctify themselves, according to the directions given m 
the law, and appointed them to dSbr proper sacrifices^ in atone- 
ment for the sins both of king and people. Not satis^d 
with this, aAer a consultation wiSi the leading men in the na« 
tion, he determined to renew the solemn festivals which had^ 
unhappily, feUen into disuse ; and the feast of the passover wai^, 
In eonsequenoe, kept with a splendour unknown since the days 
erf* Solomcm. Finally, he caused every graven image, or other 
sytoboL of iddatry, throughout his dominions, to be destroyed, 
involving in the common ruin, Moses' brazen serpent, which 
the people had latterly been induced to worship ; and putting 
the piiests in fresh courses, he restored to them and to the Le- 
vites the tithes and first firuits, which his less worthy predeces- 
sors had appropriated. In a word, Hezekiah exhibited,^ in idl 
his conduct, an extraordinary^ zeal for the true religion ; and 
he was rewarded by numerous and striking interpoations of 
ditiiie power in his favour. 

While the Assyrians were employed in the subjugation of 
Samaria,. Heasekiah carried his arms, with signal success, against 
the hereditary enemies of Judea, the Philistines. From these 
he not only recovered all the conquests which they had made 
dttHng the late war with Pekah and Rezin, but pursuing his 
conquests ftrther, dispossessed them of almost ail their own 
territories, except Gaza and Grath* Imbotdened by so mucb 
good fortune, and confident in the assistance of Jehovah, he 
next refused to continue the tribute to the crown of Assyria, 
which his father had undertaken to pay; and be was saved 
from, at least, the immediate consequence of his courage, by 
the necessity under which Shalmaneser lay of reducing certain 
provinces of Syria and PhceiMcia, which had revolted from him. 
Nor was the Assyrian monarch ever in a condition to accom- 
plish his threat of hurling Hezekiah from the throne, inasmuch 
as he died while carrying on the st^e of Tyre, without having 
brought that project to a ^ucoessfiil termination. 

About thi9 time, Heasekiah was affected with a severe dis- 
temper ; and the prophet Isaiah came to him with a command 
from Grod ^ to set his house in order, because he would surely 
die." This Wai a mortifying announcement to an upright 
prince) who, entertaining no correct notions of a future' state 
of haplpineas^ centred all his hopeis and idshes in eartMy pros- 
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perity ; and he accordiiligly prayed with fervour and bitter en- 
treaty, that Jehovah would not carry the sentence of death into 
immediate execution, (xod was pleased to listen to the cry of 
his faithful vicegerent, and again sent to him the prophet Isaiah, 
who. dressed the ulcer with which he was afflicted with a plaster 
of figs, and restored him to health ; having previously caused 
the shadow to go baek upon the sundial ten full degrees, in tes* 
timouy that his simple remedy would prove ef^tual. 

The pious king was scarcely recovered from his distemper, 
when Sennacherib, who had succeeded his father, Shalmaneser, 
on the throne of Assyria, advanced with a prodigious army 
against him. Incapable of meeting in the field a force so over- 
whelming, Hezekiah contented himself with throwing garrisons 
into his fortified towns , putting Jerusalem in a state of defence, 
and providing it with an ample supply of military stores, at the 
same time that he despatched ambassadors to solicit the alliance 
of So, king of Egypt, between whom and the Assyrian mon- 
arch numerous grounds of hostility existed. The latter ar- 
rangement, however, was highly disapproved by the prophet, 
both as it im{^ied a want of confidence in the protection of 
Jehovah, and as a measure fraught with no good consequences : 
and of the truth of the latter declaration, no great time elapsed 
ere Hezekiah received the most convincing testimony. The 
king of Egypt made no movement* whatever to support him ; 
and Ifei^kiah, finding that his towns were,^ one afler another, 
felling, was compelled to implore the clemency of Sennacherib, 
and to promise a strict submission to such terms as he should 
condescend to impose. But the demands of Sennacherib were 
at once exceedingly grievous, and made with no honest intent. 
He caused Hezekiah to pay a subsidy of three hundred talents 
of silver, and thirty talents of gold ; to raise which, the good 
king was compelled, not only to exhaust^ his treasury, but to 
strip, from the very doors of the temple, the gold with which 
they were adorned ; and then, after a short truce, which he 
himself spent in conducting an expedition i|ito Ethiopia, he re- 
newed his hostile?" intentions towards Judea. For the sec(md 
time Sennacherib invested Lachish, a town of some importance 
in South Judah, and sent thence three of his principal officers 
to demand the surrender of Jerusalem itself. 

It is not to be wondered at, if Hezekiah felt both alarmed 
and distressed when the insolent and blasphemous messages of 
which they were bearers, were delivered to him by the Assy- 
rian generals. Hoping, however, that even now God wouli 
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ftot desert him, he carried Semiacheiib'iB letter into the teinpks 
•nd eficeading it before the ahar, besought Jehovah to vindicate 
lUB own honour, by humbling the pride of him who thus dared 
to iDSult him* Hezekiah was not deceived in his expectations* 
The prophet Isaiah came to him with a declaration that Sen-> 
feacheVib should not be permitted, under any circumstances, to 
accomplish his threats ; and the promise was strictly fulfilled on 
two separate occasions. In the first instance, Sennacherib, 
while employed in the sie^e of Libnah, was alarmed by a ru- 
mour that lus own dominions had been inyaded by a band of 
Cutittte Arabians, to oppose whose progress he found it neoes- 
aary to march back with all haste ; and though he overthrew 
them in a great battle, his second attempt upon Jerusalem 
proved equally abortive, and more disastrous in its issue. He 
crrived, indeed, in the vicinity of the city, took up his positicMi 
with great parade, and once more defied, by his heralds, ^^ the 
living Qod ;" but that very night the blast of the Simoom* came 
upon his camp, and upwards of eighty thousand of his bravest 
aoldieis perished. Sennacherib himself did not long survive 
this defeat. He fled in dismay to Nineveh, where he was soon 
afterward murdered in the temple of the god Nisroch, by two 
of his sons, who made their escape into Armenia, and left the 
auooession open to Bsar-haddon, their younger brother. 



Detiructiim ^ 8€nnachertb*$ Amijr,— Btbok. 

Tbk Anyrian came down', like the wolf on the fold'. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in pnrpl^ and goM^; 
And the iheen of their spears', was like stars on the «ea', 
When the Uue wave roUs nightly on deep Galilee^ 

like the leaves of the forest', when summer is green', 
That hosf , with their banners', at sunset were seen\* 
Like the loaves of the forest^ when autumn hath blown', 
That host', on the morrow', lay withered and strowa': 

For the Angel of Death' . . spread his wings on the blast 
And breathed' . . in the &ce of the foe' . . as he passed': 
And the eyes of the sleepers' . . waxed deadly and chill'. 
And their hearts but once heaved', and fbrever grew still'. 



^Tlien tbe angel of the Loao went forth, and smote, fn 
Ins, a hondrfd and (bur score and five thousand : aiid w 
lis Bomhift^hold, they were all dead corpses.— /tc^oA. 



the camp of tbe Assy^ 
when tli^ amss early in 
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Ami thm lay tiM fteed', witii hu nortril an wide^ 
But through it theie nOkd not the IneaA of hii prMeP; 
And the ftam of his^gasping^, lay white on the tnrT, 
And oold as the spray of the roclt-beating snrT. 

And there ky the rider', distorted and palo', 
WiUi tiie dew on his brow', and the mst on his mafi^ 
And the tents were all silent^ the banners', alane\ 
The lances', nnlified', the trompef , nnblown\ 

And the widows of Asher' . . are load in their wa3^ 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal*; 
And the might of the Gentile', mismote by the swok^^ . 
Hath melted', like snow', in the glance of the Lord^ 



SECTION XI. 

Psalm 137. 

Bt the riveiB of Babylon', there we sat down*: yea^ ws 
wept when we lemembered Zion^ We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof: for there', they that carried 
us away captive', demanded of us a song'; and they that wasted 
us', required of us mirth*, saying', *' Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion\'' 

How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land'Y 
If I forget thee', O Jerusalem',* let my right hand foxg^et her 
cunning^ If I do not remember thee', let my tongue deave to 
tte roof of my mouth^- if I prefer not Jerusalem* aboye m|r 
chief joy*. 



Terrian of the «ame.-^BASj.owy 

Aumo the banks where BabePs current^ flows^y 
Oar captxve bands in deep despondence^ straj!e4'f 

While Zion's &]1 in sad remembrance roeef, 
Her friends', her clnldren', mingled with the deadV 

The tmieless harp', that once with jqy we stnii^. 
When praise employed', and mirth insured', the la/. 
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In moonifbl lUenoe on tbe wfflows hong', 
And growing grief prolonged the tediooi daj\ 

The barbarooB tyrants', to increase the wo'. 
With taunting smiles a song of Zion claim*; 

Bid sacred praise in streams melodioos flow', 
While they blaspheme the great Jehovah's name*. 

Bat how', in heathen chains', and lands unknown', 
Shall IsraJePs sons a songpf Zion raised 

(y, haplew Salem'!i> God*s terrestrial throne'! 
Thou land of glory', sacred mount of praise^ 

If e*er« my memory^ lose thy lovely name'. 
If my cold heart neglect my kindred race', 

Let dire destruction seize this guilty framed 
My hand shall perish', and my voice shall 



Yet shall the Lord', who hears when Zion calls', 
O'ertake her ines with terrour and dismay'; 

BiM arm avenge her desolated walls', 
And raise her children to eternal day*. 



Version of the same. — ^Braoir. 

Wk sat down and wept by the waters' 
Of Babel', and thought of the da/ 

When our foe', in the house of his slaughter!'* 
Made Salem's^ high places his prey*; 

And ye', oh', her desolate daughters'! 
Were scattered all weeping away*. 

While sadly we gazed on the river' 
Which rolled on in freedom below'. 

They demanded the song*; buf , oh', never' 
TTiat triumph the stranger shall know*! 

May this right hand be withered forever*, 
£re<* it string our high harp for the foe*! 

On the willow that harp is suspended'. 
Oh Salem*!^ its sound should be free*; 
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And the hour when fhy glaneB inrftfe tn&tdf 

Bat left me that token of tbee't 
Aad ne'er* shall its soft tones be himMf 

With the ▼doe of the spoiler' . . by me*. 



SECTION xn. 

Ckirdindl WbUey^s ScUloqiup on Ambition. — 8xAX«nun« 

Fauswell^ a long fiureweU', to aD my preatneset 
This is the state of man^:— to-day he pats^ ftrtb 
The tendeikJeaTes of hope^ to^'morrow'i HfwwnmnS 
And bears his blushing honours thick npdn him^ 
The third day', comes a froet\ a kilUng ftost^; 
And',*-when he thinks', good', easy man', ftdl sttiBljF 
Bis greatness is a ripening' ^ — nips his root'* 
And then he fells', as I do\ I have ventured't 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladdns'* 
These many summers in a sea of glory' f 
But &r beyond my depth'. My high-Uown pride 
At length** broke under me*; and now has left nltt'y 
Weary', and old with service', to tlie mercy 
Of a rude stream that must forever hide me\ 
Vain pomp and glory of this world', I hate you*: 
I feel my heart new opened*. O, how wretched 
Is that pddr man that hangs on princes' fiivours*! 
There are', betwixt that smile he woidd aspire to', 
That sweet aspect of princes and his ruin\ 
More pangs and fears than wars or women hav0^: 
And when he fells', he faUs', like Lucifer', 
Never to hope again*.« 



SECTION xin. 

Ckirdindl Wohey^s Farewell Addre8$ to QramweHL 
Shakspearb. 

Cromwkll', I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my mtserlesV but thou hast forced me', 

Out of ihj honest truth', to play the woman\ 

Let's dry our eyes*: and', thus fer', hear me', Cnmiirttth 

•Mn. ^^1r-u mUXl 'Him— not, upon ifft. ^lAnf ^m ms^lmi^ 
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And',— when I am firgMien\ as I ihaS be'. 

And deep in doU', odd marUe', where no mentioii 

Of me more most be heard oT,— say, Itxaght thee^ 

Sa/, Wdl9eif\ that onoe trod the ways of ghry\ 

And soonded all the depths and shoals of honocir', 

Found th£e a wa/, out of Ass wreck', to rise in^; 

A sure and sa& one', though thy mMtet^ . . missed it^ 

Mark but my &U', and that that ruined me\ 

Cromwell', I charge thee', JUng away ambition\ 

By that an feU the angeU\ How can imifi', then'. 

The image of his Maker', hope to win by it7 

Love thyscJf last^: cherish those hearts that hate diee\ 

CorrupHon wins not more than hmahf! 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace'. 

To silence* envious tongues\ Be jnst\ and fear not*! 

Let all the ends thou aim*st af , be thy emtfitrjfB\ 

Thy G^s', and tntihW: then', if thou fallesf,^ O, Gromirall'. 

Thou ikUest>» a blessed martyr*. 

C, Cromwell', Cromwell'! 

Had I but served my Qad with half the leal 

I served my iktng', he would not', in my age', 

Have left me naked to my enemies'. 



SECTION XIV. 

HohenUnden. — Caupbisll. 

Om Linden',« when the sun was low', 
AH bloodless lay the untrodden snow'. 
And dark as voinUr was the flow' 
Of Iser'<i rolling rapidly'. 

Buf . . Linden« saw another sight'. 
When the drum beaf , at dead of nighf , 
Commanding fires of death to light' 
The darkness of her scenery'. 

By torch and trumpet' . . &st arrayed'. 
Each horseman« drew his battle-blade'. 
And furieuB every charger neighed' 
To join the dreadful revelry'. 

•ailnse— not, si'Umce. bF&U'Ust ''Lln'din— not, Lln'dMi. 'E'alr. 
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Then shook the' hOls with thunder riVen\ 
Then rushed the steeds to battle driven^ 
And', louder than the hcUs of heaven', 
Far Jlathed the red artillery \ 

And redder yet those fires shall glow', 
, On Linden's* hills of blood-stained snow', 
And darker jet shall be the flow' 
Of Iser',*» rolling rapidly', .«; . _ 

'TIS mom': ... but scarce yon lurid sun' 
Can pierce the war-clouds* rolling dtti', 
Where furious A'ank and fiery Hun' 
ShotUf ... in their sulph*rous canopyV 

The combat^ deepens'. — ON', ye brave', 

Who rush to quoky^^ or' . . . the grave'! 

Wave', Miinich', all thy banners todve^! 

And charge with all thy chivalry^ 

Ah'! few shall pdrtf^ where many meei'l 
The Mioto' . • shall be their ti»fuft«gwsheet\ 
And every tutf beneath their feet' 
ShaU be' . . . a sotJier's «0fmfeAre'. 



SECTION XV. 
The Burial of Sir John Moore.— WoLrm. 

Not a drum was heard', nor a funeral note'. 
As his corse^ o'er the rampart we hurried'. 

Not a soldier discharged his fiirewell shof , 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried'. 

We buried him darkly', at dead of nighf , 

The sod with our bayonets" turning'. 
By the tremblmg moon-beam's misty lighf , 

And our lantern dimly burning'. 

No useless coflSn^ enclosed his breast'. 
Nor in sheef , nor in shroud', we bound him'; 

But he lay' . . . like a warriour taking his rest'. 
With Us martial cloak around him'. 
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Few and fboit wexe the pimjMs we sM\ 

We spoke not a word of Borrow'; 
Bat fteadfastly gazed on the &oe of the dead'. 

And bitterly tiioughf . . of the niorrow\ 

We thought', as we hollowed his narrow hed', 
And smoothed down his lowly pillow', 

That the &e and the stranger would tread o^er his head'. 
And we' . . . fiir away o>r the bi]]ow\ 

Lightly they'll speak of the spirit that's gone', 
And o'er his cold ashes' . . upbraid him^; 

But little hell reck', if they let him sleep on' 
In the grave where his comrades* hare laid him\ 

Not the half of our heavy task was done', 
W)ien the bell told the hour for retirmg*; 

And we knew', by the distant random gun'. 
That the Ae was then sullenly firing\ 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down', 
From the field of his fiune' . . fresh and gory^ 

We carved not a line', we raised not a stone'; 
Bat left him alene' • . with his glory\ 



SECTION XVL 
Meagiah. — ^Pope. 

A BacrMl Eelogae. 

Yx nymphs of SoIyma'!i> begin the song*: 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong\ 
The mossy fountains', and the sylvan sh&des'. 
The dreams of Pindus', and the Aonian mAids', 
Delight no more^ — O, Thou my voice inspire' 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fireM 

Rapt into fnture times', the bard begun*: 
A virgin shall conceive^ a virgin bear a Son*: 
From Jesse's roof, behold a l^anch arise'. 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance" fills the akiei^ 
The ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move', 
And on its top descends the mystick dove*. 
Te heavens*! fl-om high the dewy nectax pour',' 
And', in soft silence', shed the kindly shower*! 

AiMHdez. H9oi'y.ina, JeniMlem. «Fri'gr&nM. 'P6Ar, ia fiynf; 
ont of it, p6re. 



The tack and weak' . . the healisg plant ahafl ald^ 
From storms a shelter', and from heat a shaded 
All crimes shall cease^ and ancient frauds shall &il^ 
Retoming Justice' . . lift aloft her scale*; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend', 
And whit&orobed Innocence from heaven de8cend\ 
Swift fly the 7ears\ and rise', the expected mom^I 
Oh', spring to Ugklf, auspicious Bahe', be bokn*! 
8ee\ Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring't 
With all the incense of the breathing spring*; 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance*; 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance*: 
See Bjpicj douds from lowly Saron* rise'; 
And Carmers flowery top perfume the skies*! 
Hark*! a glad voice the lonely desert chee^^; ' 
Prepare the way*! A God*, a GOD appears*! 
A God*, a Gon', the vocal hills reply*; 
The roeka proclaim the approaching Deity*. 
Lo', earth receives him from the bending skies*! 
Sink down*, ye mountains'; and', ye valleys', rise*! 
With heads-declined', ye cedars', homage^ pay*; 
Be smooth*, ye rocks'; ye ra^nd floods', give way*. 
The Saviour comes*! by ancient bards foretold*: 
Hear him*, ye deaf';*" and all ye blind', behold*! 
He fi^m thick fdms shall purge the visual ray'. 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour^ the day*: 
Tb he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear', 
And bid new musick charm the unfolding ear*: 
The dumb shall sing*, the lame his crutch forego^^ 
And leap*, exulting', like the bounding roe*. 
Ko sigh', no mCbmur', the wide world shall hear'; 
From every &oe he wipes off every tear*. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound'. 
And hell's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound*. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care'. 
Seeks fireshest pasture', and the purest air'; 
Explores the lost', the wandering', sheep directs'. 
By day oversees them', and by night protects'; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms', 
Feeds from his hand', and in his bosom warms': 
T%u$ shall mankind hia guardian care engage*. 
The promised father of the future age*. 

•Si'i^n. «>H6m'ije. -Dif. 'Fdrt. 
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No more aiuJl nation against nation riae', 

Nor ardent warrioura meet with hatefbl eyes^ 

Nor ^Ida with gleaming steel be covered o*er\ 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more*; 

Bof . . useless lances into scythes shall bend', 

And the broad ftlchion* in a plough-share end\ 

Then', palaees shall rise^i the joyful son' 

Shall JitMh what his short-lived sire' . . h^un'; 

Their vines a shadow to tlieir race shall yield^ 

And',^ the same hand that sowed', shall reapT^ the field*. 

The swain', in barren deserts', with surprise' 

Sees lilies spring', and** sudden verdure rise'; 

And^ starts', amidst the thirsty wilds', to hear' 

New fidls of vrater', murmuring in his ear'; 

On rifted rocks', the dragon's late abodes'. 

The green reed trembles', and<> the bulrush nods'. 

Waste sandy valleys', once perplexed with thorn'. 

The sinry fir and shapely box adorn': 

To leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed'. 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed'. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead'. 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead'. 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet'. 

And harmless serpents' . . lick the pilgrim's feet'. 

The smiling infant^ hi his hand shall take^ 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake'. 

Pleased', the green lustre of the scales surve/. 

And vrith their forky tongues shall innocently play'. 

Rise', crowned with light', imperial Salem', rise'! 

Exalt thy towery head', and lifl thy eyes'! 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn'; 

See fiiture sons', and daughters yet unborn'. 

In crowding ranks', on every side', arise'. 

Demanding Ufe\ impatient for the skies'! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend'. 

Walk in thy lighf , and in thy temple bend'; 

See thy bright altars', thronged with prostrate kings , 

And heaped with products of Sabean springs'! 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow'. 

And seeds of gold in O^^ir's mountains glow'. 

See heaven its sparkling portals vHde display^, 

And break upon them in a flood of day'! 

•FU'sbftn. %nd--not, und. 'In'f&nt—not, in'fknt 



Chap. IL THE hother's picture. 

No mdre the risings sun shall gild the rndrn'. 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver hom^; 
But losf , dissolved', in thy superiour rays', 
One tide of glor/, one unclouded blaze', 
0*erflow thy courts^: the Light himself shall shine' 
Revealed', and God*8 eternal day be thinel 
The seas shall wa8te\ the skies in smoke decay\ 
Rocks fiill to dust', and mountains melt away^; 
But fixed his word^ his saving power remains^; 
Tbj realm forever lasts\ thy own Messiah reigns*^ 



SECTION xvn. 

On receiving his Mother^ s Picture. — Oownoi. 
O THAT those lips had language*! Life has \ 



With me but roughly since I heard* thee lastV 
Those lips are thine* — thy own sweet smile I ■e0', 
The same^ that oft in childhood solaced me*: 
Voioe only fails', else', how distinct they sajr', 
** Grieve &ot\ my^ child', chase all thy fears away**** 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes', 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize*; 
The art that baffles Timers tyrannick claim' 
To quench i1^,) here shines on me still the i 



Faithful remembrancer of one so dear', 
Cy, welcome guests, though imezpeeted here'! 
Who bidd'st me honour', with an artless song'. 
Affectionate', a Mother lost so long*. 
I will obey*, not willingly alone'. 
But gladly*, as the precept were^ her own*: 
And while that fiioe renews my^ filial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my^ reUeT— 
Shall steep me in Elysian revery', 
A momentary dream', that thou art she*. 

My Mother'! when I learned that thou wast dead' 
flliy*, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed'? 
Hofvered thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son'. 
Wretch even then', life's journey just begun'? 
Perhaps thou gav*st me', though unfelt', a Jdss^; 
Perhaps a tear*, if souls can weep in bliss'—- 
Ahr« that maternal smile'! it aiiswer8'...Tes\ 

*Hlrd. ^M«. «Wlr 



IM sELSCTfoirs iir fobtet. 

I Iward the bell tolled on thj burial da/; 
I saw the heane that bore thee slow awa/; 
And', tarning frOm my nursery window', dreV 
A long', long sigh', and wept a last adieu'! 
Bat was it such'? It was'. Where Uiou art fona^t 
Adieus and ftreweUs are* a sound unknown*. 
Kay I but meet thee on that peaceful shore',. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more'! 
Thy maidens', grieved themselres at my oooflemV 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick retura\ 
What ardently I wished', I long believed^ 
And', disappointed still', was still deceived*. 
By expectation every day beguiled'. 
Dupe of torfnorrow even from a childH 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went', 
Tiir, an my sloek of inlant sorrow spenlf, 
I leamed', at laaf, submissaoQ to toy lolf, 
Bof , though I lesi depiored thee^, m?m^ ftfyol^ 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no mora ; 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor's 
And where the gardener Robin', digr by day'» 
Drew me to school along the publick wa/, 
Delighted with mybawUe coach', and wrapped' 
In scarlet mantle warm'» and velvet capped', 
Tb now become a history little known', 
That once we called the pastoral honstt car cmttK 
Short-Itved posseaaionM but the record &|/ 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness theie^ 
Still outlives many a storm thai has efieed' 
A thousand other themes less deeply traoedV 
Thy nightly visits to my ohamber« made'. 
That thou might'st know me safe and wwlnly hid) 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my liome\ 
The biscuit*, or confectionary phnn*; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed' 
By thy own hand', till fresh they shone and glowed': 
AEL this', and more endearing still than all', 
Thy constant flow of love', that knew no falf, 
Ne*er^ roughened by those cataracts and break/ 
That', humour^ interposed', too often makes'; 
All this', still legible in memory's page'. 
And still to be so to my latest age', 

-&r. bNAre, «Tshtoe14r- 'T&'mftr. 



Chap, n^ TBS MOTHSR'iS PIOTUU. W7 ^ 

Adds joy to duty V makes me ^lad to pajK 
Sach honours to thee as my niunbers may*; 
Perhaps a frail memorial', bat sineereV 
Not scorned in heaven', though little noticed hBn\ 

Could time', his flight reversed', restore the hours'y 
When', playing with thy vesture^s tissued flowers', ' 

The violet\ the pink', and jessamine', 
I pricked them into paper with a {mu', 
(And thou wast happier than myself the white', 
Would*st softly speak\ and stroke my head', and smile',) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear', 
Might one wish bring them', would I wish them here'7 
I would not trust my heart': the dear delight^ 
Seems so to be desired', perhaps I might' — 
But no*— what here we call our life', is such', *. 

So little to be loved', and thou so much'. 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain' 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again*. 

Thou', as a gallant bark from Albion's coast', 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed',) 
Shoots into port at some welLhavened isle', 
Whecp spices breathe', and brighter seasons smile'. 
There sits quiescent on the floods', that show' 
Her beauteous ferm reflected clear below'. 
While airs impregnated with incefise play' 
Around her', flmning light her streamers gay'; — 
So thou', with sails how swift'! hast reached the shored, 
"Where tempesto never beat', nor billows roar';" 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide' 
Of life', long since', has anchored by thy side*. 
But me', scarce hoping, to attain that rest', 
* Always fi*om port withheld', always distressed'. 
Me howling blasts drive devious*, tempest tossed*. 
Sails ripped*, seams opening wide', and compass lost*. 
And', day by day', some currentV thwarting ferce' 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course*. 
Jfeif, O, the thought', that thou art safe*, and he*!-~ 
That thought is joy's arrive what may to me*. 
My boast is nof , Uiat I deduce my birth' 
From loins enthroned*, and rulers of the earth'; 
But higher fer my proud pretensions rise*. 
The son of parents^ passed into the skies*. 

^K&r'rlnts— not, kdr'ntnts. ^P&'r&its. 
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1M ffiCLSCtlOffS iir i«£TEr« 

And mm', fkrewell'. Time unrevoked hi0 rm' 
Hm wonted ooane', yet what I wished', u doiw\ 
By ooDtemplatioii^B helf/, not sought in vain', 
I eeem t' have lived my childhood o*er again^ 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine', 
"^thout the BiQ of vioUting thine'; 
And', while the wingi of &ncy still are ftee'« 
And I can view this mimick idiow of thee'. 
Time has bat half succeeded in his tbeft\ 
Thyself removed', thy power to sooth me^* left*. 



SECTION xvm. 

Man 1MM made to JIfatini.— Busm* 

A DIKGK. 

(Tks nedv is desired t» pay psrtiealBr tttentiou to the JUUteriesI sierte, aaite 1 
words prcnnmctd at Um bottom of tlie pa|S8.) 

When ohill November's surly blast' 

Made fields and forests bare'. 
One evening, as I wandered forth' 

Along the banks of Ayr', 
I spied a man whose aged step^ 

Seemed i0eafy\ vnnn with care^; 
Hb fiioe was furrowed o'er with yean't 

And hoary was his hair^ 

Tonng stranger', whither wand'rei* thoa^ 

Began the rev'rend sage'; 
Does thirst of wetM thy step oonstrain'. 

Or yonthfhl pleasure's rage'? 
Or', haply', prest with cares and woes'. 

Too soon thoa hast began'^ 
To wander forth with me', to moom' 

The mtsertes of man\ 

The SUB that overhangs yon moors', 

Outspreading for and wide'. 
Where hundreds labour to supportf 

A haughty lordling's pride— 
I've seen yon weary winter^s sun' 

Tmce forty times return'; 
And every time has added prooil'. 

That man was made to fiid«m\ 

O man'! while in thy early yeanT, 
•^ How prodigal of Ume^! 
Misspending aU thy precious hours*. 
Thy glonous', youthful prime\ 

*A.gln. i>Be.gim. 



Chap. II. MAH Was hadb to iiouav. fSl 

Alternate* /oSJet take the •way'^ 

Licentious pauionB him^; 
Which tenfold force gives natore's law'« 

That man was made to mdttm\ 

Look not alone on yonthfiil prime', 

Or manhood's active might^; 
Man', then', is usefhl to his kind^ 

Supported is his ri^ht^; 
But see him on the edge of life'. 

With eareM and torrows wdm^; 
Then', age and want\ oh'! (/{.matched pAirl 

Shou/ . . man too* made to moum\ 

A ftw seem favcurUet^ of fate\ 

In pleasure's lap caressed*; 
Yet think not all the tick and grealf 

Are likewise truly blest': 
But', oh'! what crowds in every land^. 

Are toretehed and forhrtC! 
Through weary life ihi9 lesson learn'. 

That man was made to mbum\ 

Many and sharp the num*rous ilia' 

Inwocen with our fra$ne^, 
More pointed still we make our$ehe8\ 

Regret\ remorse', and shame*; 
And man', whose heaven-erected fiioe' 

The smiles of Une adorn'— 
Man's inhumaniiy to man'. 

Makes countless thousands mooraf*. 

See yonder p6dr', oVlaboured wight*. 

So abject*, mean', and vile'. 
Who begs a brother of the eariV 

To give him leave to tdU^; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm' 

The poor petition spurn*. 
Unmindful^ though a weeping t0|fe'. 

And ndjieBO i^spring mourn*. 

If I'm desigpedo yon lordling's SLiiTi*, 

By nature'e law designed'^ 
Whf was an independent^ wish' 

EiCr* planted in my mind*? 
If not, why am I subject to' 

His enieUy\ or seom^? 
Or why has man the wiU and jwver' 

To make his feUow mourn*? 

•AMr'nito— not, aio2.ter'nate. bF&'v6r.ita. «DI-dnd»'--not, de ahiiiT. 



. SBUDCTIOVS Iir FOBTRT. 

Tef, let not this too much', nor ■on', 

Disturb thy joothfbl breast^ - 
This partud view of hnman kindK 

Is matfy not the lanf. 
The pop/, oppressed', honest man', 

H»d never sure been b6rh\ 
Had there not been some reeompena^ 

To comfort those that moam\ 

O ifeathM the poor man*s dearest frUtid\ 

The kindest and the best'; 
Welcome the hoar my^ aged limbs' 

Are' laid with thee at restV 
The greaf , the wealth/, fear thy blow\ 

From pomp and pleasure torn*; 
Buf,oh'I a blest relief to those' 

That weary-Uden' . . . moum\ 



. SECTION XIX. 
To the SkUs. — ^Bryawt, 

XT', gloriously thou standest there\ 

Beautiful', boundless firmament^!i^ 
Thaf, swelling wide o*er earth and air'. 

And round the horizon*^ bent'. 
With that bright vault and sapphire wall', 
Dost^ overhang and circle all*. 

Far', far below thee', tall gray trees' 

Arise*, and piles built up of oId\ 
. And hills', whose ancient summits freeze^ 

In the fierce light and cold*. 
The eagle soars his utmost height*; 
Yet far thou stretchest o*er his flight*. 

Thou hast thy frowns*: with thee', on high', 

The storm has made his airy seaV: 
Beyond thy soft blue curtain lie' 

His stores of hail and sleet*: 
Thence the consuming lightnings break*; 
There the strong hurricanes awake*: 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles* — 

Smiles sweeter than thy firowns are stem^ 

Earth scuds', fix>m all her thousand isles', 
A song at their return*; 

The glory that comes down fi*ora thee'. 

Bathes in deep joy the land and sea*. 

•lli-"wh«i not emphatieaL >>F£r'in&*mint «H6^'s6n. 4>AiL 



tSMfklL TmjiBMejKocTH&eaiAir. Wt 

The mm', the gorgaooa son', is diineV»<- 
l%e pomp tfaftt brings and aliiite the dajr^ 

The doiids that round him change and amiM^ 
The airs that fan his way\ 

Thence look the thoughtfiU stars', and thenf 

The meek moon walks the sflent air\ 

The maatj Italy may hoastf 

The beauteoos teints that flush her skiei^ 
And', lovely', romid the Greciaa co^^ 

May thy blue pillars ri8e\* — 
I only know how fair they stand' 
About my own beloved land^. 

And they are &xr\ a c^rm is theirs'. 
That earthWthe proud', green earth'«^MP. n^^ 

With all the hues\ and formi^, and ain^t 
That haunt her sweetest sp0t\ 

We gaze upon thy calm', pure sphere'. 

And read of heaven's etenud yearV 

Okl iriMn', amki the Huoog of men'. 

The heart grows sick of heUow mMf', 
How willingly we turn US', then', 

Away fi^m this cold earth', 
And look into thy asnre* breasf , 
For seats ctt iauioeenoei> and vesti 



SBOTION XX. 
Tfte Mtmck of the Ocean. — ^Walsh's Natzoitai. GAnm 

*' And the people of thii place lay, tbat, at eertain seasons, beaatlflil 
kMfi from the oeean.**— Afiso0r> F«ya#M. 

Lo^KLT and wild it° rose, 
Thaft sbuitt* of solemn musick from the sea, 
As though the bright air trembled to disclose 

An ocean mystery* 

Agam a low, sweet tone. 
Fainting m murmurs on the listening day, 
Just baae the excited thought its presence own, 

Then died away. 



ThnBed 



Once more the gusli of sound, 
fling and swelling from tiie heaving phin, 
d a rich peal triumphantly aroond. 
And fled again. 



•i'idi&x«. ^'In'nd^nse— not.in'noiiiofe. •Poetiek 



sBLSonoirs iir fobtet. / 

O, boondletsdeep! we know 
Thoa hast itruige wonders in thy gloom eonpeeled, 
Gene, flaahinff |[eniB, from whose unearth^ glow ' . 

SulUignt IS sealed. 

And an eternal spring 
Showers her rich cdoors with unsparing haad« 
Where coral trees their gracefiil farancfaes fling 

0*er golden sand. 

Bat tell, O, restless main ! 
Who are the dwellers in thy world heneath* 
That tims the watery realm cannot contain 

The joy they hreathe ? 

Emblem of glorious might ! 
Are thy wild children like thyself arrajed, 
Strang in immortal and nnchecked debglit, 

Which cannot ftde ? 

Or to mankind allied, 
Toiling with wo, and passion's fiery sting, 
L^ ueir own home, where storms or peace prariitb 

As the winds bring 7 

Alas, for human thought ! 
How does it flee existence, worn and old, 
To win companionship with beings wrought 

Of finer mould ! 

Tis vain the reckless wayes 
Join with loud revel the dim ages flown* 
But keep each secret of their hidden ca?ea 

Dark and miknown. 



SECTION XXI. 

The Oeean^ at the ReeurrecHon Mam. — PouooK. 

GuEAT Oceani too', that morning', thou the call 

C^ restitution heardsf , and reverently 

To the last trumpefs voice', in silence listenedst*. 

Great OceanM strongest of creation's sons\ 

Unconquerable^ unrepo6ed\ untired'. 

That roUedst the wild', profound', eternal base 

In nature's anthem', and madest musick'y suoh 

As ^eased the ear of God*! original\ 

Unmarred', unfiided' work of Ikity', 

And unburlesqued by mortal's puny skill*; 

From age to age enduring' and unchanged*, 

Majestical*, immitable', vast*; 

Loud uttering satire', day and nighf , oa each 

Succeeding race', and little', pompous work 



Chap. n. TBB oo&Air. JMf 

Of man^!— UnfiHen^ religioas', holf DeaM 

Thou bowedst thy glorious head to Boiie\ fearedit nonc^, 

Heardst none\ to none didst honour', but to God 

Thy Maker\ only worthy to receiye 

Thy mat obeisance*! Undiscovered sea*! 

Into my dark', unknown', mysterious caves 

And secret haunts', un&thomably deep 

Beneath all visible retired', none went 

And came again to tell the wonders there^. 

Tremendous seaH what time thou liftedst up 
Thy waves on high', and with thy winds and storms 
Strange pastime took',* and shook* thy mighfy sidcw 
Indignantly', the pride of navies fell*; 
Beyond the arm of help*, unheard*, unseen', 
. Sunk*, friend and foe', with all their wealtii and war^j 
And on thy shores', men of a thousand tribes*, 
Polite and barbarous', trembling stood*, amazed*, 
Confounded', terrified*, and thought vast thoughts 
Of ruin*, boundlessness', omnipotence*. 
Infinitude', eternity*; and thoughf , 

And wondered still*, and grasped^ and grasped'* and gi a iptd 
Affain', beyond their readi*, exerting all 
The soul to take thy great idea in*, 
To comprehend incomprehensible*. 
And wondered more', and felt their littleness*. 

Sel&purifying', unpoUuted sea*! 
Lover unchangeable*, thy faithfiil breast 
Forever heaving to the lovely moon', 
Thaf , like a shy and hdy virgin', robed 
In saintly white', walked nightly in the heavens', 
And to thy everlasting serenade 
Gave gracious audience*; nor was wooed in vain*. 
That mormng', thou', that slumberedst not before'. 
Nor slept',* great Ocean'! laidst thy waves at rest'. 
And hushed* thy mighty minstrelsey*. No breath 
Thy deep composure stirred*, no fin', nor oar*; 
Like beauty newly dead', so calm*, so still', 
So lovely*, thou', beneath the light that foil 
IVom angel-Qhariots', sentinell^ on high'. 
Reposed*,* and listened',* and saw* thy living change*, 
Thy dead arise*. 

Charybdis listened^ and Scylla', 
And savage Euxine on the Thracian beach', . 
Lay motionless^: and every battle^ip 
Stood still*, and every ship of merchandise'. 
And all that sailed', of every name', stoad still*. 
Even as the ship of war', fiul-fledged* and swift', 
Like some fierce bird of prey', bore on her foe', 
Opposmg with as foil intent', the wind 
Fell withered firom her wings that idly hung*; 
The stormy bullef , by the cannon thrown 
Uncivilly against the heavenly face 
Of men, half sped', sunk harmlessly*, and all 

•Poetiek license: grammatically, didat uk$, didst «Adb, fte. 



4|4 sBLVcmom iir rosrnr. 

Her loiid', nncirenmcwBd', tes^ieiiiioiii crew', 
(How Ul^proiMied to meet thnr Godi) were ohiaged', 
llhcbangeable';— the |H]ot at the helm 
Was changed\ and the rough eaptain\ while be 
The huge', enormoiu oath^ Hie fisherman', 
That in his boaf , expectant", watched his hnee', 
Or mended on the sfaoie his nef , and smig', 
Happy in thoughtlessness', some careless air'. 
Heard Time depart', and ^t the suddoi oluuQge\ 

In solitary deep', &r out from land', 
Or steering from the port with many a cheer'. 
Or while retominff from lonjf^ vojmge\ fraoffht 
With lusty wealtn, rejoicing t'have escaped 
The dangerous main', and pbgues of foreign dioiei^-^ 
The merchant qnaflM his native air'^ rrfreshed\ 
And saw his native hills', in the sun*s lighf , 
Serenely riae^; and thought of meetings glad\ 
And many days of ease f^nd honour' spent 
Among his friends* — ^unwarned man^ even then. 
The' knell- of Time broke on his revery', 
And', in the twinkling of an eye', his hopes', 
AH earthl/, perished alP: as sudden rose'. 
From out their watery beds', the Ocean's dead', 
Renewed', and on the unstirring billows stood', 
• From pole to pc^', thick covering all the sea**^ 
Of every nation blent', and every age*. 

Wherever slept one grain of human dosf , 
Essential organ of a buman soul'. 
Wherever tcwsed', obedient to the caH 
Of God*s omnipotence', it hurried on 
To meet its fellow particles', revived\ 
Reboilf , in unitm indestructible^ 
No atom of his qwils remained to death\ 
From his stroiiff arm', by stronger arm released'. 
Immortal now In soul and body both'. 
Beyond his reach', stood all the sons of men', 
. And saw', behind', his valley lie', unieared'. 



SECTION XXII. 

Address to the Ocean. — ^Btboh. 

Oe'! that the desert were my dwelling placed 
With one fiur spirit for my minister'. 
That I might aU forget the human race'. 
And', hating no one', love but only herM 
Ye ehmmU$^! — ^in whose ennobling stir' 
I feel myself ezahed'-^an ye nof 
Accord me such a hetnf ? Do I err' 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot'? 
Though', wim them to converse', can rarely be our kit\ 



Chap. II. iDDKESS TO THE OCfiAlT. 9^ 

There is a pleasure in the pathless wootls\ 
There'is a rapture on the lonely shore*, * 
There is' . . societ/, where none intrudes', 
By the deep 8ea\ and muslck in its roar*: 
I loYe not man the Uaa\ but naturt^ mortis 
From these our interviews', in which I steal' 
From all I may be', or have been htfor^^ 
To mingle with the universe*, and/<e2' 
What I can ne*er^ express^ yet cannot all cinie9dl\ 

Roll on\ thou deep and dark.blue ocean'— 4'dSV 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain*; 
Man marks the earth with ruin';— hit control' 
Stops with the shore'; — upon the watery plain' 
The wrecks are -all thy deed*, nor doth<^ remain' 
A shadow of tfian^s ravage', save his 6wn\ 
When', for a moment',^ fike a drop of rain', 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groa]i\ 
Without a grave\ unknelled', uneoffined', and unkiiowii\ 

IRb steps are not upon thy paths'; — thy fields' 
Are not a spoU for him'; — thou dost« arise' 
And shake him from thee*; — ^the vile strength he Wlddi^ 
For earth's destruction', thou dost^ all despibb'. 
Spuming him' . . . from thy bosom to the skies*. 
And sendst him', shivering', in thy playful spray'« 
And howling to his gods*, where haply lies' 
His petty hope*, in some near port or bay*. 
And daahest him again to earth': — ^tbere let him lay*/ 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls' 
Of rock-built cities*, bidding nations quake'. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals'— 
The oak leviathans', whose huge ribs make' 
Their clay creator the vain title take' 
Of lord of thee', and arbiter of tfwr'; 
These are thy TdTS*,and', as the snowy flake', 
They melt into thy yest of waves', which mair', 
AHke', the Armada'^ pride', or spoils of Trafiilgar.^ 

Thy shores are empires*, changed in all save <Aee*— • 
Assyria*, Greece', Rome', CarUiage*, what are <Asy*? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were/ree*, 
And many a tyrant since*; their shores obey 
The stranger*, slave', or savage*; their decai/ 
Has dried up realms to deserts*: — ^not so thdtt\ 
Unchangeable*, save to thy wild waves* P^ay'— " 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure^ brdw' — 
Such' . . as creation's dawn beheld', thou roUest now*. 

Thou glorious mirror\ where the Almighty's form' 
Glasses itself in tempests*; in all time', 
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CSidm or oonmlaed Wa breeze\ or gale', or stiorm\ 
Idng the pole\ or in the torrid clime' 
Dark-heaving^; boandless', endless', and sublime' — 
The image of eternity^ — ^the throne' 
Of the ImntOtU'; even from out thy Blinu^ 
Tlie monsters of the deep are made'; each zone' 
Obeys thee'; thou goest forth'., dread'... &thomle8s'...akiM' 

And I have Umed thee\ Ocean'! and my joy 
Of youthful sports', watf' . . on thy breast to be' 
Borne', like thy bubbles', ontoard^: from a 6oy' 
I wantoned with thy breakers': the^ to me' 
Were a ddigkt; and if the freshenmg sea' 
Made them a tenvur^, *twas a pHeaniig fear', 
For I was', as it were',* a ehUa of thee'. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near'. 
And laid my hand upon thy tnane"^ — as I do here\ 

My task is done' — ^my son|r hath ceased'— my theme' 
Has died into an echo': it is fit' 
The spell should break of this protracted dream'. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lif 
My midnight lamp' — and' . . what is writ',^ is torit^ . . 
Would it were* loorMter'/ but I am not noti/ 
That which I have been' — and my visions Alt' 
Less palpably before me' — and the gloV 
Which' . • m my spirit dwelt', b fluttering', . . . fiunt^, .... and bw* 

'Wftr. WrittWL 



CHAPTER m. 



PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Colloquial Powers of Dr. Franklin.-^Wxar. 

. Never have I known such d fireside companion^ Great as 
he was', both as a statesman* and a philosopher', he never shone 
in a light more winning than when he was seen in a domestick 
circle*. It was once ray good fortune to pass two or three 
weeks with him', at the house of a private gentleman',^ in the 
back part of Pennsylvania'; and we were confined to the house 
during the whole of that time', by the unintermitting constancy 
and depth of the snows'. But confinement could never be felt 
where Franklin was an inmate*. His cheerfulness and his 
colloquial powers spread around him a perpetual spring*. When 
I speak', however', of his colloquial powers', I do not mean to 
awaken any notion analogous to that which Boswell has given 
us when he so frequently mentions the colloquial powers of Dr. 
Johnson'. The conversation of the latter continually reminds 
one of " the pomp and circumstance of glorious war*." It was*, 
indeed', a perpetual contest for victory*, or an arbitrary and 
despotick exaction of homage'' to his superiour talents'. It was 
strong', acute', prompt*, splendid', and vociferous*; as loud*, 
stormy , and sublime' as those winds which he represents as 
shaking the Hebrides*, and rocking the old castles that frowned 
upon the dark-rolling sea beneath*. But one gets tired of storms', 
however sublime they may be', and longs for the more orderly 
current of nature*. — Of Franklin', no one ever became tired*. 
There was no ambition of eloquence',^ no effort to shine', 
in any thing which came from him*. There was nothing 
which made any demand either upon your allegiance' or your 
admiration*. 

His manner was as unafiected as infancy*. It was nature's 
self*. He talked like an old patriarch*;^ and his plainness and 
simplicity put you', at once', at your ease', and gave you the 
full and free possession and use of all your faculties*. 

His thoughts were of a character to shine by their own light', 
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witlicmt any adventitious aid*. They required only a medium 
of vision like his pjire and simple style', to exhibit',' to the 
highest advantage', their native radiance^ and beauty*. His 
cheerfulness was unremitting*. It seemed to be as much the 
efi^tof a systematick and salutary exercise of the mind', as of 
its superiour organization*. His wit was of the first order*. It 
did not show itself merely in occasional coruscations'; but', 
without any effort or force on his part', it shed a constants 
stream of the purest light over the whole of his discourse*. 
Whether in the company of commons or nobles', he was 
always the same', plain man*; always most perfectly at his 
ease', with his faculties in full play', and the full orbit of his 

genius forever clear and unclouded*. And then', the stores of 
is mind were inexhaustible*. He had»commenced life with an 
attention so vigilant', that nothing had escaped his observation*, 
and a judgment so solid', that every incident was turned to 
advantage*. His youth had not been wasted in idleness', nor 
overcast by intemperance*. He had been all his life a close and 
deep reader*, as well as thinker'; and', by the force of his 
own powers', had wrought up the raw materials which he had 
gathered from books', with such exquisite skill and felicity', that 
he had added a hundred fold to their original value', and justly 
mad^ them his own*. 



SECTION 11. 

iUeUectual QudliHes of MiUan, — CHANNiifG. 

In speaking of the intellectual qualities of Milton, we may 
begin by observing that the very splendour of his poetick fame, 
has tended to obscure or conceal the extent of his mind, and the 
variety of its energies and attainments. To many, he seems 
only a poet, when, in truth, he was a profound scholar, a man 
of vast compass of thought, imbued thoroughly with all ancient* 
and modern learning, and able to master, to mould, to impreg- 
nate with his own intellectual power, his great and various 
acquisitions. He had not learned the superficial doctrine of a 
later day, that poetry flourishes most in an uncultivated soil, 
and that imagination shapes its brightest visions from the mists 
of a superstitious age ; and he had no dread of accumulating 
k^wledge lest he should oppress and smother his genius. Ho 
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was conscious of that within him, which could quicken ail 
knowledge, and wield it with ease and might ; which could give 
freshness to old truths, and harmony to discordant thoughts ; 
which could bind together, by living ties and mysterious affini- 
ties, the most remote discoveries ; and recur fabricks of glory 
and beauty from the rude materials which other minds had 
collected. 

Milton had that universality which marks the highest cwrder 
of intellect. Though accustomed, almost from in&ncy, to drink 
at the fountains of classical literature, he had nothu^ of the 
pedantry and fastidiousness which disdain all other draughts. 
His healthy mind delighted in genius, in whatever soil, or in 
whatever age it, might have burst forth, and poured out its ful- 
ness. He understood too well the right, and dignity, and prider 
of creative imagination, to lay on it the laws of tifie Greek or 
Roman school. Parnassus was not to him the only holy ground 
of genius. He felt that poetry was a universal presence.* Great 
minds were everywhere his kindred. He felt the enchantment 
of oriental'fiction, surrendered himself to the strange creations 
of " Araby the blest," and delighted still more in the romantick 
spirit of chivalry,** and in the tales of wonder in which it was 
imbodied. Accordingly, his poetry reminds us of the ocean, 
which adds to its own boundlessness, contributions from all 
regions under heaven. • 

Nor was it only in the department of imagination, that his 
acquisitions were vast. He travelled over the whole field of 
knowledge, as far as it had then been explored. His various 
philological" attainments were used to put him in possession of 
the wisdom stored in all countries where the intellect had been 
cultivated. The natural philosophy, metaphysicks, ethicks, 
history, theology, and political science of his own and former 
times, were familiar to him. Never was there a more unconfined 
mind ; and we would cite Milton as a practical example of the 
benefits of that universal culture* of intellect, which forms one 
distinctTon of our times, but which some dread as unfriendly to 
original thought. Let such remember, that mind is, in its own 
nature, diffusive. Its object is the universe, which is strictly 
one, or bound together by infinite connexions and correspond- 
encies ; and, accordingly, its natural progress is from one field of 
thought to another, and wherever origmal power or creative 
genius exists, the mind, far from being distracted or oppressed 
by the variety of its acquisitions, will see more and more bear- 
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ings, and hidden and beautiful analogies in all the objects of 
knowledge, will see mutual light shed from truth to truth, and 
will compel, as with a kingly power, whatever it understands to 
yield some tribute of proof, or illustration, or splendour, to 
whatey^ topick it would unfold. 



SECTION II. 
Handefs Advice to the Players. — Shakspejuib. 

(Tte words in ItdUcks and capitau, are emphatiek.) 

Spbak the Speech', I pray you', as I pronounced it fo you', 
trippingly on the tongue'. But', if you mouth it', as many of 
our players do', I had as lief the town-crier had spoken my 
lines'. And do not saw the air too much with your hands'; 
but use all gently': for', in the very torrent\'^ tempest', and', 
as I may say', WHIRLWIND of your passion', you must beget 
a temperance that will give it smoothness'. Oh'! it ofiends me 
to the soul'y to hear a robustious',*' periwig-pated fellow' . . tear 
a passion to tatter s\ to very bags', to split the ears of the 
GROUNDLINGS';* who' (for the most part') are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise'. Pray you 
avoid it'. 

Be not too tame', either'; but let your own discretion be your 
tutor'. Suit the action to the word\ the word to the action' — 
with this special observance','' that you o'erstep not the modesty 
of nature'; for any thing so overdone' ^ is from the purpose of 
playing'; whose end is, to hold', as it were', the mirror up to 
nocture': to show virtue her own feature'^ scorn her own image' ^ 
rind the very age and body of the times' ^ their form and preS' 
mre'* Now', this overdone'^ or come tardy cff\ though it may 
ihake the unskilful' . • laugh', cannot but make the judicious' . . 
grieve'; the censure of one of which', must', in your allow- 
ance', overweigh a whole theatre of others'. Oh'! there are 
jdayers that I have seen play', and heard others praise' , and 
that', highly' — not to speak it profanely — who', having neither 
the accent of Christian', nor the gait of Christian', pagan', nor 
nrna', have so strutted and bellowed', that I have thought same 
of nature's journeymen had made men', and not made them 
taelT, they imitated humanity so abominably'. 
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SECTION rv. 

Moral and Ifitettectual Efficacy of the Sacred Scripture$. 
Watland. 

As to the pawcfful'y I had almost said', fniraculous\ effect 
of the Sacred Scriptures', there can no longei^ be a doubt in the 
mind of any one on whom fact can make an impression'. That 
the truths of tiie Bible have the power of awakening an intense 
moral feeling in man under every variety of character', learned', 
or ignorant', civilized', or savage'; that they make had m&tt 
good\ and send a pulse of healthful feeling through all the do- 
mestick*, civil', and social relations'; that they teach men to 
l<yoe right\ to liate wrong\ and to seek each ether* s welfare', 
as the children of one common parent'; that they control the 
baleful passions of the human heart', . . and thus make men 
proficients in the science of self government' ;*^ and', finally', 
that they teach him to aspire after a conformity to a Being of 
infinite holiness', and fill him with hopes infinitely more puri- 
fying*, more exalting', more suited to his nature',** than any 
other which Ihis world has ever known',— are facts as incon^ 
trovertible as the laws of philosophy', or the demonstrations 
of maihematicks\ Evidence in support of all this', can be 
brought from every age in the history of man', since there haa 
been a revelation from God on earth'. We see the proof of it- 
everywhere around us'. There is scarcely a neighbourhood 
in our country', where the Bible is circulated', in which we 
cannot point to a very considerable portion of its population', 
which its truths have reclaimed firom the practice of vice', and 
taught the practice of whatsoever things are pure\ and honest!, 
and just', and of good report'. 

That this distinctive and peculiar effect is produced iq)oil 
every man to whom the gospel is announced', we pretend not to 
affirm'. But we do affirm', that', besides producing this special 
renovation to which we have alluded', upon a part', in a most 
remarkable degree', it elevates the tone of moral feeling through- 
out the whole community'. Wherever the Bible is freely cir- 
culated', and its doctrines carried home to the understandings 
of men', the aspect of society is altered'; the frequency of 
crime is diminished'; men begin to love justice', and to admim^ 
ister it by law'; and a virtuous', publlck opinion', that strongest 
siafeguard of right', spreads over a nation the shield of its in* 
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visible protectioii'. Wherever it has faithfully been brought to 
bear upon the human heart', even under the most tmprominng 
circumstances', it has', within a single generation^ revolution- 
ized the ivhole structure of society'; and thus', within a feyf 
pears' f done mare for man than sdl other means have accopi- 
plished for ages' , without it'. For proof of all this', I need 
only refer you to the effects of the Gospel in Greenland\ or in 
South Africa\ in the Society Islands' j or even among the 
ahorigines of our own country^ 

But', before we leave this part of the subject', it may be well 
to pause for a moment',' and inquire whether', in addition to 
its moral efficacy', the Bible may not exert a powerfi^ influence 
upon the intellectual character of man'. 

And here it is scarcely necessary that I should remark', that', 
of all the books with which', since the invention of writing', 
this world has been deluged', the number of those is very small 
which have produced any perceptible effect on the mass of man- 
kind'. By far the greater part have been', even by their catem- 
poraries\ unnoticed and unknown'. Now and then one has 
made its Uttle mark upon the generation that produced it', and 
then', with that generation', has sunk to utter forgetiulness'. 
But', afler the ceaseless toil of six thousand years', how few 
have been the works', the adamantine basis of whose reputation 
has stood unhurt amid the fluctuations oi time', and whose im- 
pression can be traced', in the history of our species', through 
guccessive centuries'. 

When', however', such a work appears', its eflfects are abso- 
lutely incalculable'; and such a work', you are aware', is the 
Iliad op Homes'. Who can estimate the results produced by 
the incomparable^ efllbrts of a single mind'? Who can tell what 
Greece owes to this first-born of song'1 Her breathing mar- 
bles', her solemn temples', her unrivalled eloquence', and her 
matchless verse', all point us to that transcendent genius', who', 
by the very splendour of his own effulgence'^ awoke the human 
intellect from the slumber of ages'. It was Homer who gave 
laws to the arHst'; it was Homer who inspired the poet'; it was 
Homer who thundered in the senate'; and', more than all', it 
was Homir who was sung by the people""; and hence', a nation 
was cast into the mould of one mighty pdnd" ; and the land of 
the Iliad became the region of ta^e\ the birth-place of the 
arts'. 

Nor was this influence confined within the limits of Greeee\ 
Long after the sceptre of empire had passed westward' ^ Genius 
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Still held her court on the banks of the JUnu»\ and', from the 
country of Homer', gave laws to the world\ The light which 
the blind old man of Scio had kindled in Greece', shed its ra- 
diance* over Italy'; and thus did he awaken a second nation 
into intellectual existence'. And we may form some idea of 
the power which this one work', to the present day', has 
exerted over the mind of man', by remarking', that " nation 
after nation', and centui^'' after century',»» have been able to do 
little more than transpose his incidents', new»name his charaC' 
, ters', and paraphrase his sentiments',^^ 

But', considered sin^ply as an intellectual producticm', who 
will compare the poems* of Homer with the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament'? Where', in the Iliad', shall 
we find simplicity and pathos which shall vie with the narra^ 
five of Moses', or maanms of conduct to equal in wisdom the 
Proverbs of Solomon', or sublimity which does^ not fade away 
before the conceptions of Job\ or David', of Isaiah', or St*' 
John'? But I cannot pursue this comparison'. I feel that it 
is doing wrong to the mind which dictated the Iliad', and to 
those other mighty intellects on whom the light of the holy, 
oracles never shined'. Who that has read Homer's great 
poem',* has not observed how he strove in vain to give dignity 
to the mythology of his time'? Who has not seen how the 
religion of his country', unable to support the flight of his 
imagination', sunk powerless beneath him'? It is in the unseen 
world where the master spirits of our race breathe freely', and 
are at home'; and it is mournful to behold the intellect of Ho- 
mer', striving to free itself from the conceptions o£ materialism\ 
and then sinking down in hopeless despair', to weave idle tales 
about Jupiter and Juno', Apollo and Diana'. But the diJlcuU 
ties under which he laboured', are abundantly illustrated by the 
fact', that the light which he poured upon the human intellect', 
taught other ages how unworthy was the religion of his day', 
and of the man who was compelled to use it'. " It seems to 
me'," says Longinus',* " that Homer', when he ascribes dissen- 
sions', jealousies', tears', imprisonments', and other afllictions 
to his deities', as much as was in his power', makes the men 
of the Iliad' . . gods\ and the gods' . . men\ To man', when 
afflicted', death is the termination of emls'; but he makes not 
only the nature', but the miseries' ^ of the gods', eternal'*^ 

If, then', so great results have flowed from this one eflbrt 
of a single mind', what may we not expect from the combined 
efforts o£ several', at least', his equals in power over the humaa 
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heart^? If that one genius', though groping in the thick dark 
ness of absurd idolatry'^ wrought so glorious a transformatioii 
in the character of his countrymen', what may we not look for 
from the universal dissemination of those writings on whose 
authors was poured the full splendour of eternal truth'? If 
unassisted human nature', spell-bound by a childish mythology', 
has done so much\ what may we not hope for from the super- 
natural efforts of pre-eminent geniuses', who " spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost'?" 



SECTION V. 
St. John, Chapter IX. 

And', as Jesus passed by', he saw a man that had been 
blind from his hirth\ And his disciples asked him', saying'. 
Master', who did nn\ this man', or his parents'^ that he was 
bom blind'? Jesus answered'. Neither hath this man sinned'. 
nor his parents*:* but', that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him\^ / must work the works of him* that sent 
me', while it is day': the night cometh when no man can work*. 
As long as I am in the world', I am the light of the world'. 

When he had thus spoken', he spit on the ground', and 
made clay of the spittle', and anointed the eye§ of the blind 
man with the clay', and said unto him'. Go', wash in the pool 
of Siloam\ (which is', by interpretation'. Sent.) He went his 
way', therefore','* and washed', and came' . . stting\ 

'The neighbours' y therefore','* and they that before had seen 
him', and knew that he was blind', said'. Is not this he that sat 
and begged'? Some said'. This is M': others said'. He is like 
him': but he said', I am he'. Therefore'* said they unto him'. 
How were thine eyes opened'? He answered and said', A man 
that is called Jesus' y made clay\ and anointed mine eyes', and 
said unto me', Go to the pool of Siloam\ and wash'. And I 
went and washed', and I received my sight\ Then said they 
unto him'. Where is he'? He said', I know not'. 

They brought to the Pharisees him that aforetime was blind'. 
And it was the Sabbath day when Jesus made the clay', and 
opened his eyes'. Then'^ again',® the Pharisees also asked 
him how he had received his sight'. He said unto them'. He 
put clay upon mine eyes', and I washed', and do sii\ There- 
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ftire* said some of the Pharisees', This man is not of GoJtf 
because he keepeth not the Sabbath day\ Others said', How 
can a man that is a sinner'^ do such miracles'? And there was 
a divisian among them'. 

They say unto the blind man again\^ What sayest thou of 
him', that he hath opened thine eyes'? He said'. He is a 
prophet'. But the Jews did not believe concerning hmi', that 
he had been blind' ^ and received his sight' y until they called 
the, parents of him that had received his sight'. And they 
asked them\ saying', Is this your son' who', ye say', was bom 
blind'? How then doth*" he now sit? His parents answered 
them and said', We know that this is our «dn', and that he was 
born blind': but by what means he now seeth'^ we know nof; 
or who hath opened his eye*', we know not'. He is oi'age': 
ask him\ He shall speak for himself. 

These words spake his parents', because they /cared the 
Jews': for the Jews had agreed already' ^ that if any man did 
confess that he was Christ' ^ he should be put out of the syna^ 
gogue\ Therefore" said his parents', He is of age': ask him'. 

Then agdin^' called they the man that had been blind', and 
said unto him', Give God the praise': we know that this man 
is a sinner'. He answered and said', Whether he is a sinner 
or not', I do not knbw': one thing I know', that', whereas', I 
was blind' y now I stt'. 

Then said they to him again' ^ What did he to thee'? — hoiD 
opened he thine eyes'? He answered them', I have told you 
already' y and ye did not Mar': Wherefore would ye hear it 
a gain' T" will ye also be his disciples'? 

Then they reviled him',<^ and said'. Thou art his disciple'; 
but we are Moses^ disciples'. We know that Grod spake unto 
Mdses'; as for this fellow', we know not whence he is'. The 
man answered and seud unto them'. Why', herein is a marveU 
lous thing', that ye know not whence he is', and yet', he hath 
opened mine eyes'. Now we know that God heareth not ««- 
ners': but if any man be a worshipper of God', and doeth his 
will', him he heareth'. Since the world begdn has it not been 
heard that a man opened the eyes of one that was bom blind'. 
[f this man were not of God'j he could do nothing\ They 
wswered and said unto him'. Thou wast altc^ther bom in 
tins'y and dost thou teach us'? And they cast him out'. 

Jesus heard* that they had cast him out': and when he had 
found him', he said unto him', Dost^ tliou believe on the Son 
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of Crod'? ^e anslKrered and said', Who is he', Lord', that I 
may believe on him'? And Jesus said unto him'. Thou hast 
both seen him', and it is ^ that talketk with thee\ And he 
said', Lord', I helieve\ — And he worshipped him*. 

And Jesus said'. For judgment I am come into this world'; 
that they who see not\ may see', and that they who see\ may 
be made hlind\ And some of the Pharisees that were with 
him', Aear^P" these words', and said unto him'. Are toe blind 
«lso'? Jesus said unto them', If ye were blind', ye would have 
1*0 Wfi*/ but now ye say', We ^'; therefore your sin remaineth\ 



SECTION VL 

tudusiry necessary to the Attainment of Eloquence. — ^Wase. 

The history of the world is full of testimony to prove how 
much depends upon industry. Not an eminent orator has lived 
.but is an example of it. Yet, in contradiction to all this, the 
almost universal feeling appears to be, that industry can effect 
nothing, that eminence is the result of accident, and that every 
one must be content to remain just what he may happen to be. 
Thus, multitudes, who come forward as teachers and guides, 
suffer themselves to be satisfied with the most indifferent* at- 
tainm^nts,** and a miserable mediocrity, without so much as 
inquiring how they may rise higher, much less, making any 
attempt to rise. For any other art they would have served an 
apprenticeship, and would be ashamed to practise it in publick 
before they had learned it. If any one would sing, he attends 
a master, and is drilled in the very elementary principles ; and 
it is only after the most laborious process that he dares to exer- 
cise his voice in publick. Tliis he does,* though he has scarcely 
any thing* to learn but the mechanical execution of what lies in 
sensible forms before the eye. But the extempore^ speaker, 
who is to invent, as well as to utter^ to carry on an operation 
of the mind, as well as to produce sound, enters upon the work 
without preparatory discipline, anfl then wonders that he fails ! 
If he were learning to play on the flute for publick exhibition, 
how many hours and days would he spend in giving facility to 
his fingers, and in attaining tli^ power of the sweetest and 
mopt expressive execution ! If he were devoting himself to the 
organ, how many months and years would he labour, that he 

«Jiiclje'm£nt— not, judge'mtmt ^H^rd. «Iii-d!rfftr4nt ^AUiSau^-' 
mints. •D&z* fEkB.tim'p6.r£. 
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might know its compass, and become master of its keys, and 
be able to draw out, at will, all its various combinations of har- 
monious sound, and its full richness and delicacy of expression ! 
And yet, he will fancy that the grandest, the most various, and 
the most expressive of all instruments-— an instrument which 
the infinite Creator has fashioned by the union of an intellectual 
soul with the powers of speech, may be played upon without 
study or practice. He comes to it a mere, unins^ructed tyro, 
and thinks, at once, to manage all its stops, and command the 
whole compass of its varied and comprehensive power 1 He 
finds himself a bungler in the attempt ; is mortified at his 
failure, and settles it in his mind forever, that the attempt is 
unavailing. 

Success in every art, whatever may be the natural tde&t, is 
always the reward of industry and pains. But the mstances 
are many, of men, of the finest natural genius, whose be* 
ginnings have promised much, but who have wretchedly degen- 
erated as they advanced, because they trusted to their ^fb, and 
made no efforts to improve upon them. That there have never 
been other men of equal endowments* with Demosthenes andl 
Cicero, none would venture to suppose ; but who hflve so de- 
voted themselves to their art, or who have become their equals 
in excellence V" If those great men had been like others, oon^ 
tent to continue as they began, and had never made thdr per- 
fievering efforts for^ improvement," what would their countries 
have been benefited by their genius, or the world have known 
of their fame? They would have been lost in the undistin- 
guished crowd that sunk to oblivion around them* Of how 
many more will the same remark prove true ; and what en- 
couragement,^ is thus given to the. industrious! With sudi 
encouragement,* then, how inexcusable is that ne^igeoce which 
suffers the most interesting* and important truths to seem heavy 
and dull, and fall ineffectual to the ground,- through mere shig^ 
gishness in their delivery 1 How unworthy of one who per- 
forms the high functions of a religious instructer, upon whom 
depend, in & great measure, the religious knowledge, and dsh 
votioual sentiments,'^ and final character, of many fellow-beings^ 
to imagine, that he can worthily discharge this great concern^ 
by occasionally talking for an hour, he knows not how, and i& 
a manner which he has taken no. pains to render correct, im- 
pressive, and attractive ; and which, merely through wimt of 
that command over himself which study would give, is im- 

'»Eii.d6&'m£nt»— not, munts. t>Ek'siri&B8e— not, hcofle. •Im.pHkvi'- 
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methodical, Terbose, iiuiccurate, feeble, trifling ! It has been 
said of the good preacher, that '' truths diyine come mended 
firom his tongue/' Alas ! they come ruined and worthless from 
such a man as the one here described. They lose that holy 
entttty, by which they are to convert the soul and purify man 
^'Ib^^^ven, and sink, in interest and efficacy, below the level of 
those principles whidi govern the ordinary afiairs of this lower 
world. 



SECTION VII. 
On Eloqutnce, — ^Wiht. 

Tbll me', then\ you who are capable of doing it', what is 
this divine eloquenoe'1 What the charm by which the orator 
binds the senses of his audience*; — ^by which he attunes^ and 
touches', and sweeps the human lyre', with the resistless sway' 
and master hand of a Timotheus^ Is not the whole mystery 
comprehended in one word' • . SYMPATHY? I mean', not 
merely that tender passion which quavers the lip', and fills the 
eye', of the babe when it looks on the sorrows and tears of 
another', but that still more delicate and subtile quality by which 
we pasisively catch the very colours*, momentum', and strength 
of the mind to whose operations we are attending*; which con- 
verts every speaker to whom we listen', into a Procrustes^ and 
enables him', for the moment', to stretch or lop our faculties to 
fit the standard of his own mind*. 

If there is not something of this secret intercourse from spirit 
to spirit', how does it happen that one speaker shall gradually 
invade and benumb all the facuhies of my soul', as if I were 
handling a torpedo'; while another shall awaken and arouse 
me', like the clangour of the martial trumpet*? How does it 
happen', that the first shall infuse his poor spirit into my system*, 
lediargize my native intellect', and bring down my powers 
exactly to the level of his ollrn'? or that the last shall descend 
upon me like an angel of light*, breathe new energies into my 
mioe\ dilate my soul with his own intelligence*, exalt me 
into a new and nobler region of thought*, snatch me from 
the earth at pleasure', and wrap me to the seventh heaven'? 
And', what is still more wonderful', how does it happen that 
these different effects endure so long after the agency of the 
speaker has ceased*? insomuch*, that if, af\er listening to the 
first speaker', I sit down to any intellectual exercise', my per- 
ibnnanoe shall be unworthy even of mc*, and the numb-fish 
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visible and tangible in every sentence': whereas',if ', after having 
attended to the last mentioned orator', I enter on the same 
amusement', I shall be astonished at the elevation and vigour of 
my own thoughts'; and', if I accidentally meet with the same 
production a month or two afterward', when my mind has lost 
the inspiration', I shall scarcely be able to recognise it for my 
own work'? 

Whence is all this't To me it would seein', that it must pro- 
ceed', either from the subtile commerce between the spirits of 
men', which lord Verulam notices', and which enables the speaker 
thereby to identify his hearer with himself, or else', that the 
mind of man possesses', independent of any volition on the part 
of its proprietor', a species of pupillary faculty of dilating and 
contracting itself', in proportion to the pencil of the rays of 
light which the speaker throws upon it'; which dilation or con* 
traction', as in the case of the eye', cannot be immediately and 
abruptly altered*. 

Whatever may be the solution', the fact', I think', is certainly 
as I have stated it*: and it is remarkable that the same effeci is 
produced', though perhaps in a less degree', by perusing books 
into which different degrees of spirit and genius have been 
infused*. I am acquainted with a gentleman who never sits 
down to a composition in which he wishes to shine', without 
previously reading', with intense application', half a dozen pages 
of his favourite Bolingbroke*. Having taken the character and 
impulse of that writer's mind', he declares that he feels his pen 
flow with a spirit not his own';- and that', if, in the course 
of his work', his powers begin to languish', he finds it easy 
to revive and charge them afresh from the same never«failing 
source'. 

If these things are not visionary', it becomes important to a 
man', for a new reason', what books he reads', and what com- 
pany he keeps', since', according to lord Verulam*s notion', an 
influx of the spirits of others', may change the native character 
of his heart and understanding', before he is aware of it'; or', 
according to the other suggestion', he may so habitually contract 
the pupil of his mind', as to be disqualified for the comprehen* 
sion of a greajt subject', and fit only lor microscopick observa- 
tions'. Whereas', by keeping the company', and reading the 
works', of men of magnanimity and genius only', he may 
receive their qualities by subtile transmission', and eventually 
get the eye', the ardour', and the enterprise of an eagle'. 

But whither am I wandering'? Permit me to return'. — ^Ad- 
mitting the correctness of tbe principles first mentioned'y it 
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would aeem to be a fair conclusion', that whenever an Orator 
wishes to know what e6^t he has produced on his audience^ 
he. should coolly and conscientiously propound to himself thi^ 
questicm^: Have I myself, throughout my oration', Mi those 
dear and cogent convictions of judgment', and that pure and 
e^ted fire of the soul', with which I wished to inspire others'? 
For', he may rely upon it', that he can no more impart or (to 
pse lord Bacon's word,) transmit convictions and sensations 
which he himself has not', at the time', sincerely felt', than he 
can convey a clear title to property in which he himself has no 
right\ 

This leads me to point out a fault which I have often noticed*, 
following up too closely the cold conceit of the Romui division 
of an oration', some speakers set aside a particular part of their 
discourse', (usually tjie peroration',) in which they take it into 
Iheir heads that they will be patl^tick'. Accordingly', when 
they reach this part', whether it be prompted by the feelings or 
not', a mighty bustle commences'. The speaker pricks up his 
0ars', erects his chest', tosses his arms with hysterical vehe- 
mence', and says everything which he supposes ou^ikf to affect 
bis hearers', but it is all in vain': for it is obvious that every 
thing he says is prompted by the head'; and', however it may 
display his ingenuity and fertility', however it may appeal to the 
admiration of his hearers', it will never strike deeper'. The 
hearts of the audience will refuse all coiiHuerce except with the 
heart of the speaker'; nor', in this commerce', is it possible', by 
my disguise however artful', to impose false ware upon them** 
However the speaker may labour to seem to feel', however near 
he may approach to the appearance of the reality', the heart', 
nevertheless', possesses a keen', unerring sense which never 
&ils to detect the imposture'. It would seem as if ihe heart of 
man stamps a secret mark on all its ejSusions', which alond can 
give them currency', and which no ingenuity', however adroit', 
can successfully counterfeit'. 

I have been not a little diverted m listening to some of these 
fine orators who deal almost entirely in this pathos of the head'. 
They practise the start', the pause' — ^make an immense parade 
of attitudes and gestures', and seem to imagine themselves 
piercing the heart with a thousand wounds'. 1116 heart', all the 
time', &yeIoping every trick that is played off to cajole her', 
and aittmg serene and composed', looks on and smiles at *^be 
ridiculous pageant* as it passes'. 

•Pij'iiiit 
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Nothing', in my opinion', can be more ill*judgM lA an orator', 
than to indulge himself in this idle', artificial parade'* It is 
particularly unfortunate in an exordium'. It is as much as to 
say', caveat auditor'; (let the avditar take care' ;) and', for 
my own part', the moment* I see an orator rise with this mena- 
cing majesty', assume a look of solemn wisdom', stretch forth 
his right arm', like the rubens dexter {red right hand) of Jove', 
and hear him open his throat in deep and tragick tone', I fed 
myself involuntarily braced', and in an attitude of defence', as 
if I were going to take a bout with Mendoza'. 



SECTION vm. 

Caspar Hauler. 

The foOowifig tksfch of this extraordinary and iU-faied ycuitk, is exiraded from 
an account given of him by Anselm Von FkukiIbach, PresidetU of one tf the 
Bavarietn courts cf appeci—trandaied by H. G. Linberg, and puhlithed at 
Boston, by Allen & Ticknor, 1832. 

On the 26th of May, 1828, towards the close of the day, a 
citizen of Nuremberg, (in Franconia,) who lived near the smqll 
and unfrequented Haller gate, and who was, at the time, loiter^ 
ing before his door, observed at a short dis^nce, a young maa 
in a peasant's dress. He was standing in a very singular posture, 
and, apparently*" like one intoxicated, was endeavouring to walk, 
but withQut the ability to keep himself erect, or to govern the 
movement of his legs. The citizen approached the stranger, 
who held out to him a letter, directed '' To the captain of the 
4th Esgataren of the Shwoliskay regiment, Nuremberg." ' 

The captain referred to, lived near the New gate ; and, though 
not without much difficulty, thither the citizen conducted the 
strange youth. On entering the captain's mansion, the stranger 
advanced towards^ the servant that had opened the door, with 
his hat on his head, and the letter in his hand, addressing him 
in a jargon of indistinct and almost altogether inarticulate sounds, 
the meaning of tvhich no one could comprehend. The servant 
asked him what he wcmted; who he was; and whence he 
came ; but the stranger appeared to understand none of these 
interrogatories,, his only reply being, " Ae sechtene mocht ich 
waehn," &c. : the same unintelligible jargon he had previously 
uttered when accosted by the citizen who accompanied him* 
The young man was so much fatigued as scarcely to be able to 
walk or stand. Weeping, and with an expression of excessive 

•M6'iii6nt «»Ap-pA'r£iit.U. •TO'ftrdz. 
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pun, lie pofanted to his feet, which were sinking under him. He 
^ppwed, also, to be suffering from hunger and thirst. A smaU 
|neoe of meat was, therefore", offered hun ; but the first morsel 
had scaice touched his lips, before he shuddered, the muscles of 
his. face being, at the same time, seized with spasms ; and, with 
visible horrour, he spit it out. On tasting a few drops of beer 
that was presented to him, he likewise showed the same marks 
of aversion. But a bit of bread, and a glass of water, he 
•wallowed greedily, and with great satisfaction. In the mean 
time, all attempts to gain any information respecting his person, 
his arrival, or his residence, were altogether fruitless. His Ian* 
guage consisted of tears, moans, and unintelligible sounds, or 
of an awkward attempt at the words already mentioned. 

In the captain's house, he was taken for a kind of demi- 
savage. The captain knew nothing of the stranger ; nor could 
he learn anything concerning him from the letter which he had 
brought, any more than by questioning him. For a develop- 
ment of the mystery which hung over the character and pur- 
poses of this singular being, as well as for the care of his 
|terson, he was, therefore, consigned over to the city police.* 
His journey to the police-office, in his pitiable situation, (for, it 
tiflerward proved, that this was about his firzt attempt at 
walking, and the first time he had worn shoes or boots ; and, 
moreover, that the boots he then had on, had excoriated and 
sorely blistered his feet,) was almost a course of martyrdom, and 
.not accomplished but with the greatest difficulty. 

At the guard-room, he was equally lookod upon as a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. The attempt to examine him by 
questions, proved altogether unavailing. A repetition of the 
bounds, « Ae reuta waehn," &c. ^to whrch sounds he himself, as 
was afterward ascertained, attached not the shadow of a mean- 
ing,) were the only sounds or words which, on the most diverse 
occasic»is, he uttered. He appeared neither to know, nor to 
oonsider, where he was. He betrayed neither astonishment,* 
few, nor confusion ; but rather showed that kind of insensibility, 
or brutish dulness, which either leaves external objects entirely 
unnoticed, or gazeis at them without thought, and sufiets them to 
pa«s without being affected by them. His^tears and whimpering. 
While he was fipequently pointing to his tortured and tottering 
feet, together with his awkward and child-like demeanour, soon 
excited the compassion of all who were present. A soldier 
Crffeied him a piece of meat and ia glass of beer ; but these, in 

•THftr'iftre. i'D£^&r&p.m£ni— not, muiit «P6.1iis'. ^Aa-tAnldi- 
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the same maimer as at the captain^s hduse, he rejected with 
juddering and abhorrence. Another gave him a piece of cdh. 
At this he expressed the joy of a little child ; and, in short, his 
whole conduct and demeanour seemed to be that of a child 
scarcely two years old, although he possessed* the stature of a 
young man. 

The police, not knowing whether to consider him an idiot, a 
madman, or a savage, or whether, under the guise of a stupid 
boy, some cunning Receiver might not be concealed, sent him 
to the tower of the Vestner gate, a place used for the confine- 
ment of rogues and vagabonds* 

The name, CASPAit Hauser, he wore upon his hat, when 
first discovered in Nuremberg. His dress was very shabby, 
though evidently not that of a peasant, nor one made for him- 
self. His pockets were stuffed with religious manuscripts and 
books. The letter which he carried in his hand, was written, 
a part in German characters, and a part in Latin ; but, instead 
of giving any satisfactory information concerning him, it seemed 
purposely penned with a view to render still more difficult the 
solution of the dark enigma which Caspar presented in his own 
person. It purported to be written by a female; stated that 
Caspar was 17 years old ; and that he wished to become a 
soldier.. 

On his first appearance in Nuremberg, Caspar was only four 
feet and nine inches in height; but his stature soon rapidly 
increased. His complexion was fair ; his limbs were'' delicately 
formed ; his hands small and beautifully shaped ; and the soles 
of his feet, as well as the palms of his hands, were as soft as 
those of an infant ; but his countenance lacked animation and 
expression ; and the staring look of his clear and bright blue 
eyes, betrayed an infantile inanity. If any thing pleasant, 
however, affected his mind, a smiling, heart-winning sweetness 
diffused itself over his features, and lighted up his countenance 
with that irresistible charm which alone is revealed by the joy 
of an innocent child. He knew but little better how to use his 
hands and fingers, than he did his legs and feet. In taking 
hold of any thing, he employed the tips of his first finger and 
thumb, with the others stretched out stiff* and straight, in the 
uncouth and awkward manner of a little child that has not yet 
learned to handle things. His gait, like that of an infant making 
its first essays in leading-strings, was, properly speaking, not a 
walk, but rather a wadfiing, tottering, groping ot his way — a 
painful medium between the motioa of Ming, ^tid of endeaycur- 
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ing to keep himself upright. In attemptiiig to walk, instead of 
first treading firmly on his heel, as persons comm<»iIy do, he 
placed his heels and the balls of his feet simultaneously* upon 
the ground ; and, instead of Uflmg only one foot at a time, he 
would endeavour to raise both at once. In this miserably awk- 
ward manner, he toddled and stumbled slowly and heavily 
forward, with arms stiff and stretched out, which he seemed to 
use as balance-poles. The slightest impediment caused him to 
fall flat on the floor : and for a long time afler his arrival, he 
could not go up or down stairs without assistance.^ 



SECTION XL 
Ckupar Hauser — ComHnued* 



The surprise and wpnder excited by Caspar Hauser's first 
appearance in Nuremberg, soon settled down into the form of a 
dark and horrid enigma, to explain which, various conjectures 
were resorted to. By no means an idiot or a madman, he was 
so mild, so obedient, and so good-natured, that no one could any 
longer regard this forlorn and forsaken stranger as a savage, or 
a child grown up among the wild beasts of the forest. And 
yet, he was so destitute of words and cdnceptions, so unac- 
quainted with the most common objects and operations of nature, 
and showed so great an indifference, nay, abhorrence,* to all 
the ordinary customs, conveniences, and necessaries of life, and, 
moreover, evinced peculiarities so extraordinary** in all the char- 
acteristicks of his mental, moral, physical, and social being, as 
seemed to leave no other choice than to regard him, either as an 
inhabitant of some other planet, miraculously transferred' to 
the earth,^ or as one who (like the ideal man of Plato) had been 
born and bred under ground, and who, having arrived at the age 
of maturity, had now, for the first time, emerged from his sub- 
terranean abode, and ascended to the surface of the earth to 
behold the light of the sun. 

Caspar continued to show the greatest aversion to all kinds 
of food and drink, except dry bread and water. Without swal- 
lowing, or even tasting, them, the very smell of most kinds of 
common food, was sufficient to make him shudder, or even to 
afiect him still more disagreeably. The least drop of wine, 

*St.m&l.t&'n£.ft8Jy. i^As^is'tinse— not, timse. eAb-hir'rlnse— not, 
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^f^, or the likie, secretly mixed with the Water which he drank, 
produced in him cold sweats, or caused him 4o be seized with 
vomiting or violent headache. A person once attempted to force 
upon him some brandy, under a pretence that it was water ; but 
the glass had scarcely reached his lips, when he turned pale, 
sunk down, and would have fallen backward ^igainst a glass 
door, had he not been instantly* supported. Even milk, whether 
boiled or fresh, he could not bear. At one time, some meat 
being concealed in his bread, he smelled it immediately, and 
expressed a great aversion to it ; but being prevailed on to eat 
it, extreme illness followed as the consequence. During the 
night, which, with him, commenced regularly with the setting, 
and ended with the rising, of the sun, he lay upon his bed of 
straw ; and in the day-time, he sat upon the floor, with his legs 
stretched out straight bpfore him. When, for the first time, a 
lighted candle was placed before him, he was delighted with the 
shining flame, and unsuspectingly put his fingers into it ; but 
he soon drew them back, crying out and weeping. In order to 
try their efiect upon him, feigned cuts and thrusts with a naked 
sabre, were made at him ; but he remained immovable, without 
even winking : nor did he seem to harbour the least suspicicm 
that any harm could thus be done to him. On placing a looking* 
glass before him, he caught at his own reflected image, and then 
looked behind it in Order to find the person whom he imagined 
was concealed there. Like a little child, he endeavoured to lay 
hold of every glittering object lie saw ; and when he could not 
reach it, or when forbidden to touch it, he wept. Of ordinary 
transactions which passed before his eyes, he took not the least 
notice ; but when objects were brought very near him, he gazed 
at them with a vacant look, which, in many instances, was 
expressive of curiosity and astonishment. His whole vocabu- 
lary contained only two words. Whatever partook of the human 
form, he called, without any distinction of sex or age, hua; 
and to every animal he met with, whether quadruped or biped, 
whether dog, cat, goose, or fowl, he gave the name of roas; a 
term which, as was afterward ascertained, in his dictionary, 
meant horse^ With wAt^e" horses, he ap)ieared to be greatly 
pleased ; but black animals were regarded by him with aversion 
and fear. The sight of a black hen advancing towards him, 
once put him in so great foar, that he cried out lustily ; aod^ 
notwithstanding his feet refused to perform their office, he made 
every edbrt in his po%ver to run away from her. 

Not only Caspar's mind, but, also, several of his senses, ap- 
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pearedy at first, to be in a state of torpor, from which they 
were aroused, and opened up. to the perception of external 
ol]jects, only by slow degrees. It was not before the lapse of 
several days, that he began to notice the striking of the town 
clock, and the ringing of bells. These sounds excited in him 
the most profound astonishment, which was, at first, expressed 
only by listening looks, and peculiar spasmodick motions of the 
muscles of his face ; but these were soon succeeded by a stare 
of benumbed meditation. Some weeks afler, a band of musick 
passed by the tower, close under his window. On hearing it, 
he suddenly stood listening, motionless as a statue. His coun- 
tenance appeared to be transfigured, and his eyes, as it were, to 
radiate his ecstasy; his ears and eyes seemed to follow the 
movements of the sounds as they receded and died away in the 
distance;* and, when they had long ceased to be audible to 
others, as if unwilling to lose the last vibrations of these, to 
him, celestial notes, or as if his soul had followed them, and left 
its body behind it in a state of torpid insensibility. Future de- 
velopments clearly illustrated, however, that, by his extraordi- 
nary and almost superhuman acuteness of hearing, he actually 
heard, in this instance, the sounds, long afler they had become 
inaudible to common ears. 

Among the remarkable phenomena which appear^ in Cas- 
par's conduct, it was soon observed that the idea of horses^ and, 
particularly, of wooden horses^ was one which, in his estimation, 
must have acquired no small degree of importance.* The word 
rouy he pronounced more frequently^ than any other, and on 
die most diverse occasions : sometimes, indeed, with tears in his 
eyes, and in a plaintive, beseeching tone. This suggested the 
idea of presenting him with the toy of a wooden horse. Caspar, 
who had hitherto been much dejected, appeared now to be, as it 
were, suddenly transformed, and conducted himself as if he had 
found, in this little horse, an old and long-desired friend. With 
a countenance® smiling, and in tears, he immediately seated 
himself on the floor, by the side of his inanimate friend, stroked 
it, patted it, kept his eyes immovably fixed upon it, and. endea- 
voured to hang uiK)n it all the variegated, glittering trifles with 
which the benevolence of his vi^ters had supplied him ; and it 
was only thus applied^ that, in his estimation, these trinkets 
appeared to have acquired their true value. On account of his 
peculiar partiality for wooden horses, he was soon supplied with 
several, which henceforward became his constant companiona 
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and playmates. With them he constantly employed himself, 
either in decorating them with trinkets, or in dragging them 
backwards and forwards by his side. He never ate his bread 
without first holding every morsel of it to the mouth c^ one of 
his horses ; nor did he ever drink water without first dipping 
their mouths into it ; for as yet, in his infantile soul, ideas of 
things animate and inanimate, organick and inorganick, natural 
and artificial, were strangely mingled tc^ther. 

He distinguished animals from man only by their form, and 
men from women only by their dress : and, on account of its 
varied and lively colours, the apparel of females was far more 
pleasing to him than that of males. He therefore expressed a 
desire to become a girl ; Or, in other words, to wear women's 
clothes. That children should become grown people, was alto- 
gether inconceivable to him. No idea of a God, no idea of a 
spiritual existence — not a spark of religion, not the least particle 
of any dogmatick system, was to be found in his mind ; but, as 
yet, it was a perfect blank sheet, on which the first impressions 
were to be made. Although by no means an idiot, nor one 
that had been neglected by nature, yet, innumerable proofs 
were not wanting to show, that, with the age and physical 
powers and proportions of a man, he had the mind only of an 
infant* — that, in some mysterious and inconceivable manner, he 
must have been deprived of all the ordinary means of giving 
development and culture'' to his intellectual powers. His whole 
demeariour was a perfect mirror of child-like innocence.* There 
was nothing deceitful in him. His expressions (as far as the 
poverty of his language would admit) exactly corresponded 
with the dictates of his heart. 

In a f^w days afler his arrival at the tower, Caspar was no 
longer considered as a prisoner, but as a forsaken and neglected 
child, that needed to be cared for and educated. Accordingly, 
he was soon taught to speak and write, and to begin to lay in a 
stock, of useful ideas adapted to liis infantile conception ; and 
when his mind had been once directed to more important occu- 
pations, he no longer took delight in his playthings. Curiosity 
soon brought multitudes to see him. Some, indeed, regarded 
him only as an object of wonder and amusement ^ yet others 
conversed with him rationally, and endeavoured, by pronouncing 
words which they made him repeat, and by signs, and ges- 
tures,' and variou^ other means, to make unknown things 
known to him, and to awaken his mind to the conception and 

*In't&nt— not, in'iifnt i>K&l'teh4re— not, c&rtsh&r. «In'n6^nfl*. 
'A-m&ze'm^nt — not, mtint « J^t'tsh&res. 
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oommunication of ideas. Every thing he saw or heard, was, at 
first, entirely new to him, and supplied him with new materials 
of thought^ and tended to increase his slender stock of ideas. 

Ahout a fortnight* after the arrival of Caspar in Nuremberg, 
he was fortunately placed with professor Daumer, an accom- 
plished scholar, and an intelligent and humane man, who, in 
the kindly feelings of his heart, agreed to take upon himself the 
important task of instructing the unfortunate youth. To the 
extraordinary abilities of this benevolent gentleman, was Cas-* 
par, in no small degree, indebted for that rapid development of 
his active mind, that insatiable thirst for knowledge, that fer» 
yent^ zeal to lay hold of every thing that was new to him, and 
diat vivid and wonderfully retentive memory, which, to the 
astonishments of all, he soon evinced. 

As soon as Caspar had acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
lipinguage to enable him, though but imperfectly, to communicate 
his ideas, means were employed to draw from him all he knew 
concerning his wonderful and mysterious fate. The following 
is the substance** of his own account of himself, as givep to the 
publick in July, 1828, it being all he could recollect of the his- 
tory of his past life. 

" He knows not who he is, where he was born, nor where 
he has liv3d. It was only on his appearance in Nuremberg 
that he first came into the light of the world. Here he first 
learned, that, besides himself and * the man with whom he had 
always been,' there existed other men and other creatures. As 
far back as he can recollect, he had lived in a hole, or narrow 
dungeon, where he had always sat upon the ground, with his 
feet bare, and very thinly clad. He had never, even in his 
sleep, lain down ; but had always slept in an erect posture^ 
with his back supported by the wall of his narrow cell. In his 
apartment, he had never heard a smmdy whether produced by 
man,* an animal, or the elements. He had never seen the 
heavens, nor the Ught of daif ; consequently, the distinction 
between night and day, was utterly unknown to him. When- 
ever he awoke from sleep, he had always found a loaf of bread • 
and a pitcher of water by his side. Sometimes the water had 
a bad taste ; (that is, opium was dissolved in it, as Caspar after- 
ward ascertained by being made acquainted with this drug ;) 
and whenever this was the case, he soon fell into a sound sleep, 
and on awaking again, found that he had clean clothes on, and 

•F6rt'iilte— not, f6rt'nlt i-r^rVftnt— not, vwnt eAa-tftnTBh-mftiH— 
not, m«nt «>SWst&nse«-not, rab'stainlM^ 
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his nails cat. He had never seen the yace of ib& man i^ho 
brought him his food and drink." 

'< In his hole) he had two wooden horses and several ribands* 
With these horses, when awake* he had always amused him- 
self, it being his only occupation, to make them run by his side, 
and to tie the ribands about them in different positions. He had 
never beexi" sick ; and, in only one instance, had he felt thci 
sensation of pain. Upon the whole, he had been* much happier 
there than in the world, where the effect of external objecti 
upon his untutored senses, caused him mudh suffering. How 
long he had Uved in this situation, he knew not ; for he had no 
knowledge of time : nor did he know when or how he came 
there ; hor had he any recollection oi ever having been* else* 
where. His keeper had never done him any harm but once ; 
and then he gave him a severe blow with a piece of wood, be* 
cause he had run his horses SO helrd as to make a noise." 

'' At length the man canle, lifted him up, placed him on hid 
feet, and endeavoured to teach, him to stand. This ceremony 
he repeated several times ;^ until, at last, he came and placed 
Caspar's hands over his shoulders, tied them fast, and then 
carried him on his back oiit of the prison. When he approached 
the fresh air, all became ni^ht;" that is, he fainted away. 

Of Caspar's joUmey to the place where he was discovered by 
the citizen of Nuremberg, all he recollects, is, that, whilst per- 
forming it, '' several times he ate bread and dmnk water ; that 

* the man with whom he had always been,'* repeatedly tried to 
teach him to M^alk, which eittempts gave him great pain ; and 
that the man never spoke to him, except to repeat the words, 

• Reuta waehn,' " &;c. 

Caspar relates, that he never saw the face of the man, eithei? 
on this journey, or in his prison ; and that not long before he 
was discovered in Nuremberg, the man had put the cfcthesfupoti 
him which he then Wore. He neither observed nor saw the 
objects around him ; and therefore'* could not tell from what 
part of the country^ in what direction, or by which way, he 
came* All he was conscious ofj was, that the man who had 
been leading him, put the letter which he brought with him*, 
into his hand, and then disappeared. 

- This history of the mysterious imprisonriient and exposure 
of this ill-fated youth, presents, not only a fearful, but a most 
singular and obscure, enigma ;^*-^'ah enigma which may, indeed* 
give rise*" to innumerable questions and conjectures**^ but upon 
which no light has* as yet* been shed that is likely to lead to its 

*Bln— nott U^n-^-nor) Un. ^Tii<r'f&re» •Riie^ •'Kftn-jih^ifl^&riVi. 
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solution. Gaspares mental oondition dUi^ his dungeon li&i 
must have been that of a human being, shiit up in his infancy, 
with his senses and his intellect immersed in a profound sleep, 
in which pitiable condition he was compelled to drag oiit, at 
least, sixteen long years of the bloom ttnd spritig-tide of life, 
without being conscious of even a dream. From the stupor 
of this more than half non-existent state, he at length awoke to 
be stunned, and pained, and petrified, and ambzed with the din, 
and clamour, and unintelligible impressions of a Vari^ated 
worid. This appearance* of one of our fellow beings, who had 
attained the physical powers and proportions of manlfood, with- 
out ever having' learned the use of cme of his senses, or without 
ever having one ray of knowledge enter his benighted and in- 
fimtile soul, presents one of the most unique, and wonderful, 
and interesting)^ and instructive anomalies which the world has 
ever beheld, and may be justly regarded as a new page in the 
history 6f the human species. 

What other crimes besides those of illegal imprisonment, 
privation, and exposure, knay lie concealed behind the iniquity 
committed against Caspar, as well as the ends which his secret 
incarceration was intended to subserve, we must leave with the 
^ture to reveal. 



SECTION X. 
Caspar Hauter^^Contitmedk 

Of Caspar^s eJKlmordinary* powers of m^nun'yj and his nO 
less wonderful ability to direct nis attention to me object at a 
time, singly and undividedly, (an ability to gain which, all the 
efforts of the greatest philosophers' have hitherto proved un- 
availing,) the following is an instance* giVen by the Hob. Von 
Feuerl^h : 

On entering Caspar's apartment^ in the Luginslahd, at the 
Vestner gate, accompanied by Col. Von D. and two ladies, he 
showed nothing like shyness or timidity, but met us with confi- 
dence,' and seemed to be rejoiced at our visit. The first thing 
that attracted his attetitioh^ was the Colonel's bright uniform ; 
and particularly his-helmet, which glittered with gold, he could 
not cease to admire. After that, his attention was drawn to the 
coloured dresses of the ladies ; but as for myself, being dressed 

•Ap^lr'&nfle— not, ttnse. ^In't^r^sMnsf. «£k8.tr6r'dd'n&r4. *Fi 
l6tf6*0LTz, •Io'st4iue— not, atmiM. 'A-pfil'in^nt rK^'A^d^iiM. 
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in a plain, black frock coat, I was, for some time, scarcely 
honoured with a single glance. Each of us, in turn, placed 
himself separately before him, and mentioned his name and 
title. Whenever any one was thus introduced, Caspar went up 
very close to him, regarded him with a. sharp and somewhat 
staring look, noticed, successively and singly, every part of his 
&ce, as his forehead, his eyes, nose, mouth, chin, and so forth, 
with a penetrating, rapid glance ; and, as I could distinctly per* 
ceive, at last, combined all the different portions of the counte- 
nance, which he had collected, piece by piece, into one whole. 
He then repeated the name of the person as it had been pro- 
nounced to him ; and now he knew him ; and, as afler^xperienoe 
proved, he knew him forever. 

In noticing any one of the numerous things, whether small 
or great, which were* in his possession, he was able to mention 
both the name and the title of the person who had bestowed it. 
About an hour afler we had lefl him, we met him on the street; 
(And, on demanding whether he could recollect our names, with- 
out the least hesitation, he repeated the full name of every one 
of the company, together with his title, which, nevertheless, 
must have appeared to him as an unintelligible jargon. On 
many occasions, still more striking examples of his quick and 
wonderfully tenacious memory were displayed. Caspar averted 
his eyes as much as possible from the light, their sensibility 
being such as not to bear it ; for, it must be borne in mind, that 
in his dungeon, a ray of light had never visited them. 

In regard to colours, he evinced a strange predilection for 
glaring redy — ^blue, green, and paler hues, being held by him at 
a comparatively low estimate. If the choice had been given 
him, he would have clothed himself, and all for whom he had a 
regard, in scarlet or purple. When a tree full of red apples 
was shown him, he expressed much satisfaction at the sight, but 
thought it would have been far more beautiful, had its leave* 
also been as red as its fruit. There was but one advantage 
more which, in his eye, his favourite animals, horses, might 
have possessed.'* It was that, instead of being black, bay, or 
white, their colour should invariably have been scarlet. 

The curiosity and thirst for knowledge which he evinced, 
together with the inflexible perseverance' with which he fixed 
his attention to any thing he was determined to learn or com- 
prehend, surpassed every thing that can be conceived of them ; 
and the manner in which they were expressed, was truly afl^t- 
ing. Having no longer any relish for Iiis playthings, his hours 

■W^r. ^'WwBlif. *Ptr-8*-v*'rtofe— notjrwiwe, 
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throughout the day, were employed in writing, drawing, and 
other instructive exercises with which professor Daumer engaged 
him. Bitterly did he complain to us, that the great number of 
visiters who thronged his apartm^it,' left him no time to leam 
any thing. It was very affecting to hear his often-repeated 
lamentation, that the people in the world knew so much, and 
that there were so very many things which he had not yet 
learned. 

On account of the unpleasant^ and painful sensations whicli 
were produced by the many new impressions upon his faculties, 
to which he was totally unaccustomed— ^impressions which 
caused him excessive suffering, he appeared to he by no means 
satisfied with living in the world, but longed to go back again to 
** the man with whom he had always been," and regain the rest 
and quietude he had enjoyed << at home in his hole." 

Notwithstanding Caspar yielded, to those who had acquired 
parental authority over him, unr^rved and unconditional obe- 
dience, yet, before he would acknowledge any thing to be certain 
or true, it was necessary that he should be thoroughly con- 
vinced, either by the testimony of his senses, by intuition, or by 
some process of reasoning completely adapted to his powers of 
comprehension and the scanty acquirements'" of his almost 
vacant mmd — an instructive lesson to such as are^ apt to tako 
things for granted without a proper examination of the evidence' 
upon which their truth or falsity rests. Whenever it wag 
impossible to reach his understanding through any of these 
channels, he would not, indeed, contradict the assertion made, 
but leave the matter undecided, until, as he would remark, he 
had learned more. 

When the first snow fell in the succeeding, winter, on looking 
out in the morning, he expressed great joy that the streets, the 
roofs, and the trees, had been so well painted, and went quickly 
down into the yard to fetch some of the white paint ; but he 
soon ran back to his preceptor, with all his fingers stretched out, 
crying, blubbering, and bawling out, *^ that the white paint had 
bitten his hand." 

On my requesting Caspar to look out at thfe window upon an 
extensive prospect of a beautiful landscape,^ which presented 
itself in all the glory of summer, he obeyed, but instantly drew 
back with horrour, exqlaiming " ugly ! ugly 1" This singular 
and disagreeable effect produced upon his vision, he explained 
to me in 1831, by remarking, that the landscape^ upon which 

•A.p&rt'm^iit— not, munt ^Un.pl&x'&nt— not, ttnt 'Ak-kwire'inints 
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he looked, then a[^pear6d to him like a window-shutter, placed 
dose to his eyes, upon which a wall painter had spattered the 
contents of his different brushes, filled with white, blue, yellow, 
and red punt, all mingled together ; for at that time he had not 
learned, by experience, to distinguish single objects froth each 
other, nor their various distances and magnitudes ; but the dis- 
agreeable, pary-coloured shutter appear^ to come close up 
before him in such a manner as to prevent his looking out into 
the open air. He also remarked, that, for some time, he could 
not distinguish by the eye alone, diose objects which were really 
round, square, or triangular, from the representation of such 
objects in a painting. Men, horses, and other animals repre- 
sented in pictures,* appeared to him, as it regarded their round- 
ness or flatness, precisely like the same, carved in wood. Their 
real difference, however, by the assistance of the sense of feel- 
ing, he soon learned, whilst engaged in packing and unpacking 
his toys and trinkets. In short, all the phenomena of sight dis- 
played by the young man who was couched by Dr. Cheselden, 
and, indeed, many more, or, in other words, all the wonderful 
phenomena which could be revealed by an infant, suppo^ng it 
could be enabled to explain them, whilst learning to apply the 
organ of vision, were illustrated in Caspar. 

On the 18th of July, Caspar was released from his abode in 
the tower, and took up his residence'' in the family of professor 
Daumer. With this worthy gentleman,*' he soon learned to 
sleep in a bed, and, by degrees, to partake of common food. 
The former caused him, for the first time, to have dreams, 
which, until otherwise instructed, he looked upon as real trans- 
actions. 

The following observations concerning this wonderful youth, 
are taken from the notes of Mr. Daumer. Afler he had learned 
to eat meat, his mental vigour was abated ; his eyes lost their 
brilliancy; his unconquerable propensity to constant^ activity, 
was diminished ; the intense application of his mind gave way 
to absence and indifference ; and the quickness of his apprehen- 
sion was also lessened. His change of diet, had, likewise, so 
great an effect upon his growth, that, in a few weeks, he 
increased more than two inches in height. 

By being occasionally employed in easy garden-work, Caspar 
became daily more and more acquainted with the productions, 
phenomena, and powers of nature, which, whilst it tended greatly 
to increase his stock of knowledge, constantly excited in him 

■Plk'tshArez-not, plk'tdiftrz. ^Rh^Vdhna^^-tuiU dviiM^ ; «J£n'tl*m&n 
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Mioffi of wondrtr and adbabintioii ; bat it tetgaaM no IMe 
pfluos to ooRdet hk miitalwB^ and ttath him the diflferenoe 
between thioga ofganiek and audi aa ai^ dot organised, betweetf 
thinga animate and inonimato, and betiroeii ^untary motion 
and that which ia oomnuulicaled from eUdmcd caasesr. Many 
things which bore the form of men at aii^mds, though cut in 
atone, oarved in wood, or painted, he wotdd i^ll conceive to be 
animated, and ascribe to them aiicfa qualitieB as he perceived to 
exist in animatftd beings. It iq>peardd strange to him that thel 
figures' of horses, unicorns, ostriches, and so forth, which were 
either carved or painted upon the walla of houses, remained 
always stationary* He wondered that they did not run away. 
He expressed Ins indignation against a artatue in the garden, 
because, when very dirty, it did not wash itself. When, for the 
first time, he saw the great crucifix on the outside of the church 
of St* Sebaldus, the view aflfected him with deep S3rmpathy and 
horrour. He earnestly entreated that the man whro was so 
dreadfully tormented, might be taken down ; nor could he, for a 
long time, l)e pacified, ahhough it was explained to him, that it 
was not a real man, but merely an image, which felt nothing. 

Every motion he observed to take place in any object, he 
conceived to be voluntary, or a spontaneous eflfect of life. When 
a sheet of paper was blown down from the table by the wind, 
he thought that it had run away. On seeing a child's wagon 
rdling down a hill, it was, in his opinion, making an excursion 
to amuse itself. He supposed that a tree manifested its life by 
the waving of its branches, and the motion of its leaves ; and 
its voice was heard'' in the rustling of its leaves when they were 
moved by the wind. He severely rebuked a boy for striking a 
tree with a stick, and causing it, as he said, unnecessary pain. 
The balls of a ninepin alley, he conceived, ran voluntarily 
along, and, moreover, hurt other balls when they struck against" 
them ; and when they stopped, it was because they were tired. 
Ete was, at length, convinced that a humming-top, which he had 
long been spinning, did not move voluntarily, only by finding 
that, afler frequently winding up the cord, his arm began to 
pain him — ^being thus gentiblff convinced, that he had himself 
communicated the power which caused it to move. 

But to animals, particularly, for a long time he ascribed the 
same properties as to men, and appeared to distinguish the one 
from the other only by the difference in their external form. He 
\ angry with a cat for taking its food with its mouth, without 
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fret ^nphytag its hands (of tM pttp^ab. Bef Wished to te^^ 
iito tuie its pKWB in eating, attd to Mt upright. He spoke to ii 
as to a lational* being, ahd exprtii^d grisat indignation at iia 
vaiv^Wsigtiie^s to attend to what he said, and tb learn from him ; 
but he^ cttice highly ecttnmetoded! the db^dieric* of a particulai' 
dog. On seeing some o^n lying dot(^ii in the street, he won* 
dered why they did not go home, and lie dol^n there. When 
it w%i» told Mm^ that such things could liof be expected fh)m 
atuinals, which knew no b^ter, he replied, "Then they ought 
to learn : there are many thirds itMch I, cflso, am obliged to 
learn." 

. He had not the least conception of the origin and growth of 
mtsy of the productions of nature,'' but imagined that trees, 
plants, leaves, and flowers, and the like, were Ihe mere work- 
manship of human hands. This mistake was corrected by hisr 
pti^ceptor's causing him to plant some beans, and afterward to 
notice how they germinated, and produced leaves and fruit. 

Of the beauties of nature,'' for a long time, he had no idea ; 
ndr did they seem otherwise to intei^sf him than merely to ex- 
cite his curiosity to know who made such and such things. Yet 
there was one view presented to him, which formed a remark- 
able exception to the truth of this observation, and which ought 
to be r^arded as an important and never-to-be-forgotten inci- 
dent* in the gradual development of his intellectual faculties. It 
was on a fine summer evening in the month of August, 18^9, 
that his instructer showed him, for the first time, the starry 
heavens. His astonishment and transport at the sight, tran- 
scended all bounds, and surpassed description. He could not 
be satisfied with looking and gazing at the sublime spectacle : 
at the same time, he fixed accurately with his eye, the different 
groups of stars that were pointed out to him, noticed those most 
distinguished for their brightness, and remarked the difference 
in their respective colours. " This," he exclaimed, " is, indeed, 
the most beautifbl and magnificent sight I have ever beheld in 
the world. But who placed all those beautiful candies there ? 
who lights them ? who puts them out 7" were the interrogatories 
which burst from his enraptured soul. When he was informed, 
that, like the sun, with which he had been for some time ac- 
quainted, they always r^ntedn there to give light by night, he 
was still not satisfied, but eagerly demanded again, who had 
made and hung them up on high^ that they might thus Illumine 
that spacious vault ; — for, as yet, he had not formed a just idea 
of that Being who made all things, who " rules the heavenly- 

•R&Bh'&n'&I. i>Ni'tshi!iTe. ^JnUr^^eL •ijn'si'dfet— not, diint. 
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hott,^ and ^^calls tbe stars by name.'* At length, afiei; stanJii^ 
motionless for some time, he fell into a train of profound rnedi* 
talion. On recovering fnom this revery, his transport was 
succeeded by deep sad^ss. He sunk pale and trembling upon 
a chair, and asked, ''why that wicked man had kept him 
always locked up — ^him who had never done any harm — and 
had never shown him any of these, beautiful things." 

Caspar was soon aAer put under the care of a riding-master; 
in which situation, in the delightful and noble accomplishment^ 
of horsemanship, he soon greatly excelled* But besides his 
extraordinary equestrian talents, the striking peculiarity, the 
almost preternatural acuteness and intensity of fiis perceptions, 
as evinced in the power of his senses, appeared so remarkable 
find wonderful in him as to elicit the admiration and astonish- 
ment'* of all. 

As to his sight, there existed, in respect to him, no twilight, 
no night, no darkness. He revelled in an ocean of light. One 
unclouded day shone perpetually on his visual orb. He oflen 
looked with astonishment'' upon others who were compelled to 
grope their way in the dark, or to use a candle or lantern. In 
twilight, however, he could see far. better than in broad day- 
light. Thus, afler sunset, he once read the number of a house 
at a distance of 180 paces, which, in daylight, he was not able 
to distinguish so far off. Towards the close of twilight, he once 
pointed out to his instructer, a gnat that was hanging in a spi- 
der's web very distant. At a distance of 60 paces, he could 
distinguish, in the dark, elder-berries from black currants. In 
a totally dark night, he could also distinguish from each other, 
the different,*' dark colours, such as blue and green. When, at 
the commencement of twilight, a common eye could not per- 
ceive more than three or four stars in the sky, he could discern^ 
the different groups, and distinguish, from each other, the sev- 
eral single stars of which the groups were composed, according 
to their magnitudes and the peculiarities of their coloured light. 
In distinguishing objects near by, his sight was as sharp as it 
was penetrating in discerning them at a distance. In anatom- 
izing plants, he oflen noticed subtile distinctions and delicate 
particles which had entirely escaped* the observation of others. 

But no less wonderful was the acuteness of his hearing. 
When taking a walk in the fields, he once heard, at a distance 
comparatively very great, the footsti^ of several persons, and 
was able to distinguish them from eairtl^pther by their tread. 

•Ak.k6m'pllsh*in£nt i>A»4dnlih'iiiint'^-not, munt «]>lf' fSr-Int 
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I Of all his senses, however, that wMch proved the most ex- 
traordinary, and which gave him so many disagreeable and 
pednflil sensations as frequently to make him miserable, was the 
sense of smelling. Wluit to ordinary olfactories, is entirely 
scentless, was by no means so to his. The most delicate and 
delightful odours of flowers, such, for instance,* as those im- 
parted by the rose, were perceived by him as insupportable 
stenches, which painfully af^ted his nerves. What announces 
itself to others by its smell only when near, was scented by hini 
at a great distance.^ Excepting the smell of bread, of fennel, 
of anise, and of caraway, to which he had been already accus- 
tomed in his prison, (for there, it appears, his bread was sea- 
soned with tli^ condiments,) edl kinds of smdls were*' more or 
less disagreeable to him : so much so, that, when asked, which 
of all smells he liked best, he piquantly replied, " none at all." 

His walks and rides were often rendered very unpleasant by 
their conducting him near flower gardens, tobacco fields, nut 
trees, and other ordinary shrubs and plants, which affected his 
ol^tory nerves, and caused him to pay dearly for his recrea- 
lions in the open air, by their inflicting upon him head-aches, 
eold-sw€^ts, and attacks of fever. Tobacco in blossom he could 
smell at the distance of fifty paces ; and that hung up to dry, 
one hundred paces off. He could distinguish apple, pear, and 
plum trees from each other, at a considerable distance, by the 
smell of their leaves. The dif^rent colouring materials used 
in painting and dying, and even th^ ink and pencil with which 
he wrote— in short, aH things around him waited odours to his 
nostrils which were*" either unpleasant or painfiil to him. The 
smell of old cheese sickened him. The smell of vinegar, though 
it stood some distance from him, would bring tears into his eyes. 
The smell of champaign and other wines, would produce a 
heat in his head, and make him ill ; but of all smells, the most 
horrible to him, was that of fresh meat. 

In the autumn of 1828, when Caspar was walking with pro- 
fessor Daumer near St. John's churchyard, the smell of the dead 
bodies in their graves, of which the professor had not the 
slightest perception, affected him so powerfully that he was 
immediately seized with an ague."^ This was soon succeeded 
by an intense, feverish heat, which at length broke out into a 
most profuse perspiration. Afler the profuse sweats had sub- 
sided, he felt better, but complained that his sight had been 
obscured by this severe attack. Similar effects were"" onoe 
experienced by him after walking for some time near a tobacea 
field. 

4n'0tAaie-not, in'Bttmse. ^IHt'tftnflfr-«iot, Ai'ttaise. «Wftr. <A'«ft? 
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Caspar's sense of feeling, and suaoepdbflity of metallick aii4 
magnetick excitemenV were^ also very extraordinary. When 
professor Daumer, by way of experiment/ held the north pole 
of a magnet towards him/ he put his hand to the pit of his 
stomach, and, drawing his waistcoat in an outward directios, 
remarked that the magnet drew him thus, and that a current of 
air seemed to proceed from him* The south pole af^ted him 
less powerfully ; and he said that it appeared like a current of 
air blowing upon him. , 

In regard to his sensibility to the presence of metals, and hii 
power to distinguish them from each other merely by his feel* 
ings, one or two instances may suffice. On entering a store 
filled with hardware^ he immediately hurried out again, being 
afiected with violent shuddering, and complaining that he felt a 
drawing sensation in every part of his body, and in all direc- 
tions at once. Upon a person's slipping a gold coin into Cas- 
par's hand without his seeing it, he immediately remarked, that 
m felt gold in his hand. At a time when Caspar was absent, 
professor Daumer once placed a gold ring, a brass and steel 
compass, and a silver drawing pen under some paper, and in 
such a manner that it was impossible for him to see what was 
concealed under it. Mr. Daumer then directed him to move his 
finger over the paper vjUkoiut touching iU He did so ; and by 
the difference of the sensation and the power of attraction which 
the various metals caused him to feel at the points of his fingers, 
he accurately distinguished and described them all, each from 
the other, according to its respective matter and ferm. 

With a view to deceive him, Caspar was once required, in 
the presence of several distinguished gentlemen, to run his hand 
over the paper, when, as they supiposed, nothing was concealed 
under it. After moving his finger over it, he exclaimed, << there 
it draws." " But this time," replied professor Daumer, as he 
withdrew the paper, *' you are mistaken, for nothing lies under 
it." Caspar seemed, at first, to be somewhat embarrassed ; but 
putting his finger again to the place where he thought he had 
felt the drawing, he assured them more positively than before, 
that he there felt a drawing. The oil cloth was then removed ; 
and upon making a stricter search, a needle was actually found 
under it. 

But notwithstanding the interest and instruction to be derived 

from an examination of Caspar's physical and physiological 

. aspect, the contemplation of his intellectual powers and of their 

development and operation, after having Iain so long dormant,* 

•EkiMite'in^nt I'W^r. •Eks.pCr'i'mAnt 'To'ftrds biuHHMyt, to- 
•i|f rdTxim. •I>6r'inftnt— not,miint» 
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epeaiiia up a field still more richly stored with novelty and just 
subjects of philosophical" investigation: and whilst weh^di»> 
cover the acuteness of his natural understanding, we are, at the 
same time^ enabled to draw exact conclusions concerning the 
fate of his life, and the state of utter neglect in which his mind 
had so long been left by the profligacy and baseness of human 
beings. Though his heart was filled with a child-like gentleness 
and kindness, which rendered him incapable of hurting a worm 
or a fly, much l^ss, a trian-Mhough, in all the various relations 
of life, his conduct evinced that his soul was as pure and spot- 
less as the reflex of the eternal in the soul of an angel,b yet, as 
has already been observed, he brought with him from his dun- 
geon to the light of the worlds not an idea, not the least present 
timent of the existence* of a Grod, not the shadow of a belief 
in fi more elevated, invisible intelligence than himself^ Itaised 
like an animal, slumbering even while awake^ in the desert of 
his narrow dungeon, sensible only of the crudest wants of ani- 
mal nature, occupied With nothing but the taking of his food 
and the eternal sameness of his wooden horses, his life may be 
compared to that of an oyster, which, adhering to its rock, is 
sensible of nothing but the absorption of its food, and peiVseiVes 
nothing but the everlasting, uniform dashing of the waves, find- 
ing in its narrow shell no room for the most limited idea of a 
world without. But Caspar was soon enabled to form a just 
conception of spiritual existences, and of a God; and he has 
now become as sincerely pious as he is innocent and amiable. 

In October, 1828, an attempt was made, at mid-day, to mur- 
der Caspar in the house of his patron and tutor, professor Dau- 
mer, with whom he then resided. The foul assassin who rush- 
ed in Upon him, gave him a severe wound in his forehead with 
a sharp in-trument, which was supposed to have been aimed at 
his throat The blodd-thirsty wretch (who is believed to be 
krunr/n at N'uremberg, and is supposed to be either the former 
kef^per of f *ftspar, or one instrumental in his incarceration) made 
hist escape, and, at the time of the writing of this narrative, had 
continued r ) elude the arm of justice. 

In 1B31 Caspar was adopted, by the Earl of Stanhope, as 
his foster mn l add long ere^ thisj he has probably taken him 
home witkhim to England.''^ Thus, this tender plant has hap- 

41t.iO-26rfS.k&]. Wbie'jil. «Eg-z}8t'£n8e— not, tmse. ^Are. 

* The earthly career of the ill;lkted Caspar Haiiser, was short ; his life, eDigma- 
tically wonderfur; his end, tragical. On the 14th of December, 1833, be was net in 
the Palace Garden, at AnSpach, by the slime villain (according to Castmr's account) 
that attempted to aasaMinate him in 1S98. In this list attempt, the assassin WM 
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IfSLj been tfanaferred to H moste gienial soil, where it will to 
nourished and protected from the raSs bliute ^^ 



SECTION XI. 
ItVaite rf hidian Chorader. — IiiviKd* 

There is something in the character and habits of the North 
American savage', taken in connexion with tbe scenery o^i^ 
which he is accustomed to range', its vast lakes*, boundless for* 
ests', majestick rivers', and trackless, plains', that is', to nty 
mind', wonderfully striking and sublime'. He is formed for* 
the wilderne9s\ as the Arab is for* the deserV. His nature is 
stern*, simple', and enduring^; fitted to grapple with difficulties', 
and to support privations*. There seenis but little soil ih his 
hearti* for*" the growth of the kindly virtues'; and yet', if we 
Would but take the troubje to penetrate through that proud 
ttaicUm and habitual tctcitumUy which lock up his character 
from casual observation', we should find him linked to his fel- 
low man of civilized life by more of those sympathies and af* 
lections than are usudly ascribed to him*.* 

It was the lot of the unfortunate aborigines of America', in 
the early periods of colonization', to be doubly wronged by tho 
white men*. They have been dispossessed"* of their hereditary 
domains by mercenary and frequently wanton warfaro*; and 
their characters have been traduced by bigoted and interested* 
Writers*. The colonist', . has often treated them like beasts of 
\heforest\' and the authot'* . has endeaVolired io justify him in 
his outrages*. The former found it easier to exteiininiate than 
to citili%e' — ^the latter', to vilify than to discriminate'. The 
appellations of savage and pagan', were deemed sufficient to 

*FAr — not, ftr, nor, f *r. Hn hiz heait—noty ia iz art* <^to bim'— not,to 
im, 4Dls-p6z-2fisf. •In'tSr 'fist-fed. 
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but too raccewfiil in the accompUsbmeiit of bis diabolical parpotm. braWing «ad< 
denly a concealed dagger, be plunged it twice into the breast of Caspar, who, after 
lingering three days, expired of his wounds. The villain fled; and, at the date of 
Uie latest accounts, he had not b^en apprehended. Suspicion bad &llen upon a 
tnerchantof Bavaria.— It appears that Lord Stanhope bad not taken Caspar to Eng- 
land ; but, up to the time of his4eatb, bbd contributed to his BuptH>rt at Anspach. 

* these extracts are n6t designed to sUfKi^ede the laboui^ of the worthy transla* 
tor of "Caspar Hauser," but are presented with the view ot bringing these labours 
into notice— of recommending to the reading portion of the community, one of the 
most interesting and valuable publications of the present day— a clieaplittle volume 
which opens a new and rich vein of instruction, not unworthy the attention of tb« 
Ifliysiologist, the naturalist, and the philosopher 
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sanction the hostilities of both'; and thus'. • the poor wanderers 
of the forest were persecuted and defamed', not because they 
were'.«. .guilty'^ bu£ because they were'. . .ignorant'. 

The rights of the savage have seldom been properly appre- 
ciated or respected by the white man*. In peace', he has too 
often been the dupe of artful trafiick';intoar', he has been re- 
garded as a ferocious animal', whose life or death was a question 
of mere precaution and convenience'. Man is cruelly wasteful 
of life when his own safety is endangered', and he is sheltered 
by impunity'; and little mercy is to te expected from him when 
he feels the sting of the reptile','' and is conscious of the power 
to destroy'. 

The same prejudices which were indulged thus early', exist', 
in common circulation', at the present day'. Certain learned 
societies', it is true', have endeavourde', with laudable diligence', 
to investigate and record the reaZ characters and manners of the 
Indian tribes'. The American government',* too', has wisely and 
humanely exerted itself to inculcate a friendly and forbearing spirit 
towards them', and to protect them from fraud and<* injustice'. 
The current opinion of the Indian character', however', is too 
apt to be formed from the miserable hordes which infest the 
frontiers', and hang on the skirts of the settlements'.* These'. . 
are too commonly composed of degenerate beings', corrupted 
and enfeebled by the vices of society', without being benefited 
by its ci'oilizaiion'. That proud independence which formed 
the main pillar of savage virtue', has been shaken down\ and 
the whole moral fabrick lies in ruins'. Their spirits'. . are hu- 
miliated and debased by a sense of inferiority', and their native 
courage'. . cowed and daunted^ by the superiour knowledge and 
power of their enlightened neighbours'. Society has advanced 
upon them like one of those withering airs that will sometimes 
breathe desolation over a whole region of fertility'. It has ener- 
vated' their strength', multiplied their diseases', and superindu- 
ced upon their original barbarity the low vices of artificial life. 
It has given them a thousand superfluous wants', whilst it has 
diminished their means of mere existence'.^ It has driven be- 
fore it the animals of the chase\ which ^j^ from the sound of 
the axe and the smoke of the settlement', and seek refine in the 
depths of remoter forests and yet untrodden wilds'. 'Thus do 
we too often find the Indians' on our frontiers to be the mere 
wrecks and remnants of once powerful tribes', that have linger- 
ed in the vicinity of the settlements'," and sunk into precarious 

'Vfkif "VRip'tiL «6(iy'6ni^m£nt— not, ffuv'tfr^mtint ^&Ad— not, un. 
*S£f -tl'm^nts^not, nwnts. 'D&nf^d. rE-nir'v&t&d. i>£|r^l8t'lnfle. 
In'di-toB. g^ 
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and vagabond existence*/ Poverty', repining and hopeless 
poverty', a canker of the mind unknown in savage life', cor- 
rodes their spirits', and blights every free and noble quality of 
their natures'. They become drunken*, indolent', feeble', thiev- 
ish', and pusillanimous'. They loiter', like vagrants', about the 
settlements', among spacious dwellings replete with elaborate 
comforts', which only render them sensible of the comparative 
wretchedness of their own condition'. Luxury'. . spreads its 
ample board before their eyes'; but they are excluded from the 
banquet'. Plenty'. . revels over the fields*; but they are starving 
in the midst of Us abundance':^ the whole wilderness has blos- 
somed into a garden'; but they feel as reptiles that infest it'. 

How different was their state', while yet the undisputed lords 
of the soil'! Their wants were* few', and the means of grati- 
fication within their reach'. They saw every one round them 
sharing the same lot', enduring the same hardships', feeding on 
the same aliments', arrayed in the same rude garments'. No 
roof then rose', .but it was open to the homeless stranger'; no 
smoke curled among the trees'. . but he was welcome to sit down 
by its fire', and join the hunter in his repast'. " For'," says an 
old historian of New-England', " their life is so void of care', 
and they are so loving also', that they maike use of those things 
they enjoy as common goods', and are therein so compassionate'^ 
that rather than one should starve through want', they would 
starve alV: thus do they pass their time merrily', not regarding 
our pomp', but are better content with their oicn', which some 
men esteem so meanly of'.'* Such were the Indians', whilst 
in the pride and energy of their primitive natures'. They re- 
semble those wild plants which thrive best in the shades of the 
forest\ but shrink from the hand of cultivation'y and perish 
beneath the influence of |he sun\ 

In discussing the savage character', writers have been too 
prone to indulge in vulgar prejudice and passionate exaggera' 
tion\ instead of the candid temper of true philosophy\d They 
have not sufficiently considered the peculiar circumstances in 
which the Indians have been placed', and the peculiar princtpZe« 
under which they have been educated'. No being acts more 
rigidly from rule than the Indian\ His whole conduct is regu- 
lated according to some general maxims early implanted in his 
mind'. The moral laws that govern him', are', to be sure', but 
few'; but then', he conforms to them alV; — ^the white man 
abounds in laws of religion', morals', and manners'; but how 
many does he violate'/ 

*Eg.z|8f£iue. bA.b&n'diQM— not, dmue. •W&r. 'F«4&i'6*ft. 
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A frequent ground of accusation against the Indians', is their 
disregard of treaties', and the treachery and wantonness with 
which', in time of apparent* peace', they will suddenly fly to 
hostilities'. The intercourse of the white men with the Indians', 
however', is too apt to be cold', distrustful', oppressive', and insult- 
ing'. They seldom treat them with that confidence and frank" 
ness which are indispensable to real friendship'; nor is sufficient 
caution observed not to offend against those feelings o£ pride or 
superstition' y which oflen prompt the Indian to hostility quicker 
than mere considerations of interest'. The solitary savage' . • 
feels silently' y but' . . acutely'. His sensibilities are not diflused 
over so wide a surface as those of the white man'; but they run 
in steadier and deeper channels'. His pride', his affections', his 
superstitions', are all directed towards fewer objects'; but the 
wounds inflicted on them', are proportionably severe', and fur- 
nish motive* of hostility which we cannot sufficiently appre- 
ciate'. Where a community is also limited in number', and 
forms one great patriarchal family', as in an Indian tribe', the 
injury* of an indimduaV, is the injurjr* of the whole'; and the 
sentiment of vengeance is almost instantaneously diffused'. One 
council-Are is sufficient for the discussion and arrangement of a 
plan of hostilities'. Here', all the fighting men and sages assem- 
ble'. Eloquence and superstition' • . combine to inflame the 
minds of the warriours'. 'The orator' . . awakens their martial 
ardour', and they are wrought up to a kind of religious despera- 
tion by the visions of the prophet and the dreamer'. 



SECTION XII. 

Traits of Indian Character — Continued. — ^Ib. 

We stigmatize the Indians', also', as cowardly and treach- 
erous', because they use stratagem in warfare', in preference to 
open force'; but', if courage intrinsically consists in the defiance 
of danger and pain', the life of the Indian is a continual ex- 
hibition of it'. He lives in a state of perpetual hostility and 
risk'. Peril and adventure* are congenial to his nature';' or', 
rather' i seem necessary to arouse his faculties', and to give an 
interest to his existence'. Surrounded by hostile' tribes', whose 
mode of warfare is by ambush and surprisal', he is always 
prepared for fight', and lives with his weapons in his hands'" , 

«Ap-p&'r£nt. >K6n'£M^nse— not, dunie. •In'jAYi— not, in'jcVi. 
'Ad.4ii'tsh4re. «Ni'tsh&re. mt^'iM 
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As the ship' • • careers in fearfbl singleness through the sotttudes 
of ocean', — as the ^ird' . . mingles among cloudb and storms , 
and wings its way', a mere speck', across the pathless fields of 
air', so the Indian holds his course', silent*, solitary', but un 
daunted',* through the boundless bosom of the wilderness'. His 
expeditions may vie in distance and dcmger with the pilgrimage 
of the devotee', or the crusade of the knight-errant', fte tra- 
verses vast forests', exposed to the hazards of lonely sidcness*, 
of lurking enemies', and pining famine'. Stormy lakes', those 
great inland seas', are no obstacles to his wanderings': in his 
Sght canoe of bark', he sports', like a feather', on their waves', 
and darts', with the swiftness of an arrow', down the roaring 
rapids of the rivers^ His very subsistence' . . is snatched from 
the midst of toil and peril'. He gains his food by the hardships 
and dangers of the chase'; he wraps himself in the spoils of the 
bear', the panther', and the buffalo'; and slee^ among the 
thunders of the cataract'* 

No hero of ancient** or modem days can surpass the Indian 
in his lofty contempt of d€ath\ and the fortitude with which he 
sustains its cruelest affliction'. Indeed', we here behold him 
rising superiour to the white man', in consequence of his pecu- 
liar education'. The lattev' . . rushes to glorious death' . . at the 
cannoiCs mouth'; the former' . . calmly contemplates its ap- 
proach', and triumphantly endures it', amidst the varied formcn^» 
of surrounding foes\ and the protracted agonies of fire\ He 
even takes a pnde in taunting' his persecutors', and provoking 
their ingenuity of torture';*^ and', as the devouring flames prey 
on his very vitals\ and the flesh shrinks from the sinews' y hd 
raises his last song of triumph', breathing the defiance of an 
vnconquered heart', and invoking the spirits of his fathers to 
witness' • . . that he dies without a groan\ 

Notwithstanding the obloquy with which the early historians 
have overshadowed the characters of the unfortunate natives', 
some bright gleams occasionally break through', which throw 
a degree of melancholy lustre on their memories'. Facts are 
occasionally to be met with in the rude annals of the eastern 
provinces', which', though recorded with the colouring of jpre/ii- 
dice^ and bigotry' ^ yet speak for themselves'; and will be dwelt 
on with applause and sympathy', when prejudice" shall have 
passed away'. 

In one of the homely narratives of the Indian wars in New- 
England', there is a touching account of the desolation' carried 

•Un.d&nf£d. Wbie'tahint «T&nt1ziff. ^Tdr'tshiire. «Prij'i^-dls— 
not, prefers. fIM8'.6.1&'8hftii^iiot, <r^l4Mhim. 
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iBto the tribe of the Pequod IDdian&^ Humanity shrinks from 
the cold-blooded detail of indiscriminate butchery'. In one place 
we r^ad of the surprisal of an Indian fort in the nighi\ when 
the wigwams were wrapped in flames , and the miserable inhab- 
. itants shot down and slain in attempting to escape',* " all being 
despatched and ended in the course of an hour'." Afler a series 
of similar transactions'," our soldiers'," as the historian piously 
observes', " being resolved', by God's assistance', to make a 
final destruction of them'," the unhappy savages being hunted 
from their homes and fortresses', and pursued with fire and 
sword','' a scanty but gallant band', the sad remnant of the 
Pequod warriours', with their wives and children',' took refuge 
in a swamp'. 

Burning with indignation', and rendered sullen by despair';* 
with hearts bursting with grief at the destruction of their tribe', 
and sjMiits galled and sore at the fancied ignominy of their 
defeat', they refused to ask their lives at the hands of an insult- 
ing foe', and preferred death to 8vbmissi<m\ 

As the night drew on', they were surrounded in their dismal 
retreat', so as to render escape' impracticable'. Thus situated', 
their enemy "plied them with shot all the time', by which 
means many were killed and buried in the mire'." In the dark- 
ness and fog that preceded the dawn of day', some few broke 
through the besiegers and escaped into the woods': " the rest 
were lefl to the conquerors', of which many were killed in the 
swamp', like sullen dogs', who would rather', in their self-willed- 
ness and madness', sit still and be shot through', or cut to pieces'," 
than implore for mercy'. When the day broke upon this handfbU 
of forlorn but dauntless spirits', the soldiers', we are told', enters 
ing the swamp', " saw several heaps of them sitting close toge- 
ther', upon whom they discharged their pieces', laden with ten or^ 
twelve pistol-bullets at a time'; putting the muzzles of the pieces 
under the boughs', within a few yards of them'; so as', besides 
those that were found dead', many more were killed and sunk 
into the mire', and never were minded more by friend or foe'." 

Can any one read this plain', unvarnished tale', without ad- 
miring the stem resolution', the unbending pride', the loftiness 
of spirit', that seemed to nerve the hearts of these self-taught 
heroes', and to raise, them above the instinctive feelings of human 
nature'? When the Gauls laid waste the city of Rome', they 
found the senators clothed in their robes', and seated with stem 
tranquillity in their curale chairs': in this manner they suffered 

»«.8kApe'— not, M-kipe'. >6M. •TiUl'drtn-Hiot, tihtrdrwn. <M^ 
•pAra'— not, tfif-pin. 
21* 
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death without resistance* or eren supplieation*. Such conduct 
was', in them\ applauded as noble and naagnanimous' — in the 
hapless Indiana' ^ it was reviled as obstinate and sullen^ fibw 
truly are^ we the dupes of show and circumstanced How differ- 
ent is virtue', clothed in purple and enthroned in state' y from 
virtue', naked and destitute' ^ and perishing obscurely in a unJU 
demess'h 

But 1 forbear to dwell on these gloomy pictures'."^ The east" 
em tribes have long since disappeared' ; the forests that sheltered 
them. have been laid low'; and scarce any traces remain of them 
in the thickly-settled states of New-England', excepting here 
and there the Indian name of a village or a stream'. And such 
must', sooner or later', be the fate of those other tribes whidi 
skirt the frontiers', and have occasionally been inveigled from 
their forests to mingle in the wars of the white men'. In a 
little while', and they will go the way that their brethren have 
gone before'. The few hordes which still linger about the 
shores of Huron and Superiour', and the tributary streams of 
the Mississippi', will share the fkte of those tribes that once 
spread over Massachusetts and Connecticut', and lorded it along 
the proud banks of the Hudson'; of that gigantick race', said to 
have existed on the borders of the Susquehanna'; and of those 
various nations that flourished about the Potomack and the Rap- 
pahannock', and that peopled the forests of the vast valley of 
Shenandoah'. They will vanish', like a vapour', from \hdface 
of the earth"; their very history will be lost in forgetfulness', 
and "the places that now know them', will know them no more 
for ever\^^ Or if, perchance', some dubious memorial of them 
skould survive', it may be', in die romantick dreams of ihb poet\ 
to people', in imagination', his glades and groves', like the fauns 
^ and satyrs and sylvan deities of totiquity '. But', should he 
* venture* upon the dark story of thdr wrongs and wretchedness'; 
should h^ tell how they were invaded', corrupted', despoiled^; 
driven from their native abodes and the sepulchres of their 
fathers'; hunted like wild beasts about the earth'; and sent down 
with violence^ and butchery, to the grave' .... posterity will 
either turn with horrour and incredulity from the tale', or blush 
with indignation at the inhumanity of their forefathers'. — ** We 
are driven back','* said an old warriour', " until we can retreat 
no farther'— our hatchets'. . are** broken', our bows' . . are^ 

^•Bi&.zist'&iue— not, r^-zisfuDBe. Wlr— not, &re. «Wird&r'n&»--4iot 
wU'dibr.Dis. <iPlk't8hArez-4iot, pik'tflh&rz. «Vin't8hftre. fVl'61£iM»- 
PQt, vi-olttiiBe. 
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snapped', our fires' . . aie*^ neajrly extinguished^ — a litUe loogir 
and the whitq man will cease to peraecuie us', for we' • • • • sbdi 
cease to exist'l" 



SECTION XIII. 
Speech of Logariy Chief ef the Mingoes.'-^SnvmMOJX* 

I HAY challenge the whole of the orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and, indeed, of any more eminent orators, if Europe, 
or the world, has furnished more- eminent) to produce a single 
passage superiour to the speech <^ Logan, a Mingo chief, deHv* 
ered to Lord Dunmore, when govemour of Virginia. As a 
testimony of Indian talents in this line, I heg leave to introduce 
it, by first stating the incidents'* necessary for understanding iU 

In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was committed 
by some Indians upon certain land adventurers on the Ohio 
river. The whites in that quarter, accorcting to their custom, 
undertook to punish this outrage in a summary way. Captain 
Michael Cresap and one Daniel Greathouse, leading on these 
parties, surprised, at different times, travelling and hunting par- 
ties of the Indians, who had their women and children with 
them, and murdered many. Among these were*" unfortunately 
the family of Logan, a chief celebrated in peace and war, and 
long distinguished as the friend of the whites. This unworthy 
return provoked his vengeance* He accordingly agnalized 
himself in the war which ensued. In the autumn of the same 
year a decisive** battle was fought at the mouth of the Great 
Kenhaway,' between the collected forces of the Shawnese, the 
Mingoes, and the Delawares, and a detachment of the Virginia 
militia. The Indians were* defeated, and sued for peace. Lo- 
gan, however', disdained to be seen among the suppliants ; but, 
lest the sincerity of a treaty, from which so distingiiished a 
chief absented himsdf, should be distrusted, he sent, by a mes- 
senger, the following speech to be delivered to Lord Dunmore* 

" I appeal to any white man to say', if ever he entered Lo- 
gan's cabin hungry^ and he gave him not wica**/ if ever he came 
cold and tiaked'y and he clothed him not'. During the course 
of the last long and bloody war', Logan remained idle in hiai 
cahin\ an advocate for peace'. Such was my love for the 
whites', that my countrymen pointed as they passed', and said', 
*Logan is the friend of the white men'.' I had even thought 
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to Uve with you', but fbr the injuries of me man'. Colonel 
Crasap', last spring', in cold blood', and unprovoked', murder^ 
ed on the rdoHveM of L(^an\ not sparing even my* women 
and cWldren'. There runs not a drop of my* Wood in the veins 
of any living creature*. This calleSd on me for revenged I 
have mmghi it*. I have killed many\ I hsyefiiUy glutted my* 
vengeance*. For my* country'^ I rejoice at the beams of 'peace': 
but do not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear': Lo» 
\ never felt fear*. He will not turn on his heel'' • • to save his 
Who is there to mourn for Logan*Y Not &ne\^ 



gan\ 
filb^ 



SECTION XIV. 
Speech cf Farmer*8 Brother. 

The sachems*, chiefs', and warriours of the Seneca nation', 
to the sachems and chiefs assembled about the great council-fire 
of the state of New- York. 

Brothers* — As you are once more assembled in council', for 
the purpose of doing honour to yourselves and justice to your 
country', we', your brothers', the sachems*, chiefs', and war- 
riours of the Seneca nation', request you to open your ears'^ 
and give attention to our voice and wishes*. 

Brothers' — ^You will recollect the late contest between you 
and your father*, the great king of England*. This contest 
threw the inhabitants^ of the whole island into a great tumult 
and commotion*, like a raging whirlwind*, which temrs up the 
trees's and tosses to and fro the leaves', so that no one loaows 
whence they come', or when they will fall*. 

Brothers' — ^This whirlwind was so directed by the Great 
Spirit', as to throw into our arms two of your infant* children*, 
Jasper Parrish' and Horatio Jones*. We adopted them into our 
families', and made them our children*.* We loved them', and 
nourished them*. They lived with us many years*. At length 
the Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind' . . . and it was still*.* 
A clear and uninterrupted sky appeared*. The path of peace 
was opened', and the chain of friendship was once more made 
bright*. Then these', our adopted children', left us to seek 
their relatives*. We wished them to remain among us\ and 
promised', if they would return and live in our country', to give 

•Mi. >>In.h&V«H&nt8~Dot, ttmtfl. ein'f&nt ^Tsliirdr^n-^not, dnm. 
• God Mid. Let then be light ; and there wh light. 
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each of them a seat of land for them and their children to set 
down upon'. 

Brothers' — ^They have returned', and have', for several years 
past', been serviceable to us as interpreters'. We still feel our 
hearts beat with afiection fo^ them', and now wish to iulfU the 
promise we made them', and to reward them for their services'* 
We have therefore made up our minds to give them a seat of 
two square miles of land lying on the oudet of Lake Erie', 
about three miles below Black-Rock'. 

Brothers' — We have now made known to you our hunds\ 
We expect', and earnestly request', that you will permit our 
friends to receive this our gift', end will maJce the same good to 
them', according to the laws and customs of your nation". 

Brothers' — ^Why should you hesitate to make our misds evujf 
with regard to this our request'? To you it is but a little things ; 
and have you not complied with the request', and confiniied the 
gifl', of our brothers' j the Oneidas', the Onondagas', and the 
Cayugas', to their interpreters'? and shall vse ask', and not be 
heard'? 

Brothers' — ^We send you this our speech', to which we ex- 
pect your answer before the breaking up of your gieat council- 
fire*. 



SECTION XV. 

Red Jacket ; a Chief of the Indian Trihe^ the Senecas** 
Halleck. 

GioPEii', whose name is with his country's w6ven'. 

First in her files\ her pioneer of mind\ 
A wanderer now in other climes'^ has pl'oven' 

His love for the young land he left behind^ 

And throned her in the senate-hall of nations\ 
Robed like the delugfe rainbow', heaven.wrought\ 

Magnificent as his own mind*s creations'. 
And beautiful as its green world of thought. 

And', faithful to the act of congress', quoted' 

As law authority' — it passed nem. con/t — 
He writes', that we are', sis mtrselves have voted^. 

The most enlightened people ever kn6wn^ 

That all our week is happy as a Sunday' 

In Pari9\ full of songS and dance', and laugh^; 

And that', from Orleans to the bay of Fundy', 
There's not a &atit/f, nor an .«fn<ap&\ 

• : . ■ ■■!■■■ ■ 

• From BtiM* Taliaiaan, 18S9. f JVtaine contra dieenU, no one contrtdicUBg. 
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Ad^^i ftirthennoce'— in fif^ yeuV, or loaBer » 

We ■hall export oor poetir and wine\ 
And oor bniTe fleet', eight frinles and a schooner^ 

Will iweep iIm mbs ftwn ^mUa to the line'. 

If he were with me', king of Tascarora', 

Gazing', as V, upon tb j portrait now'; 
In all its medalled*, fringed', and headed gler/. 

Its eye's dark beauty', and its thonghtfiil htoy— 

Its hrow', half martial', and half diplomatidc*, 

Its eye', npsoartng like an eagle's wings'; 
Wdl might he boasT, that ve', the deroocratiek^ 

Oatrim' . • Eunpif, even' . . in our king9\ 

Tor thou wert monarch hdm\ Tradition's pagei^ 

Tell not the planting of % parent* tree', 
Bnf , that the forast-tribes hsTe benf , for ages'. 

To thee and to thy sires the $uhjeet knee\ 

l%y ndsM is princely'^ — ^Though no poet's msgick' 
Could make Red Jaektt grace an English rhyme', 

Ui^ess he had a genius for the iragiek^^ 
And introduced it m a pantomime'; 

.Yet', it is mujtiek in tiie language spoken^ 
Of thine oion land'; and on her herald-roll'. 

As nobly fought for', and as proud a token' 
As Conn* £ LUnCtf^ of a warriour's soul\ 

TikjgaiV — ^thouffh Austria's bosom-star would frightenf 
't&X medal pue\ as diamonds the dark mine*, 

And George the Fourth wore', in the dance at lighten', 
A more becoming erenkig dress than tfame^; 

Yef , 'tis a 5rave one', scorning wind and weather\ 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood*. 

As Rob Roy's tartans', for the Highland heather'. 
Or forest-green', for England's Robin Hood*. 

Is Mtrtmgih a monarch's merit'? (like a whaler's'?) 
Thou art as tall', as sinewy', and as strong' 

As earth*s first kings* — the Argo's gallant sailors'. 
Heroes in history', and gods in song*. 

Is tHoquenee^? Her spell is thine that reaches' 
The heart*, and makes the wisest head its sport*; 

And there *s one rare', strange virtue in thy speeches', 
The 9eeret of their mattery'' — ^they are tihmrV. 

Is UautffJ Thine has with thy youth departed'. 
But the love-legends of tiiy manhood's years'. 

And she', who p^ished', young and broken4iearted', 
Are'— but I rhyme for 9miU9\ and not for tiar^. 

•P&'r^Bfr— not,^ plir'ttnt *Keur de Lion, tfte himH tfa Vmtk 
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The monarch mind' — ibe mystery of commandingf\ 

The godlike power\ the art Napoleon', 
Of winning', fettering'., moulding^ wielding', banding' 

The hearts of milHons till they move as one'; 

Th&u hast it\ At thy bidding men have crowded' - 

The road to death as to a f^tival'; 
And minstrel minds', without a blushV have shiondad' 

With banner-folds of glory their dark pallV 

Who will heUeve' — ^not I' — for in deetiving^^ 

Lies the dear charm of lifers delightful dream*; 
I cannot spare the luxury of believing' 



ry 01 
ifuli 



That all things beautiful are what they seem^ 

Who will helieve\ that', with a smile whose blessing' 
Would',, like the patriarch's',* sooth a d^ing hov; 

With voice', as low', as gentle', and caressing^ 
As e*e7*> won maiden's lip in moonlight bower'; 

With look', like patient Job's', eschewing*' evil'; 

With motions', graceful as a bird's in air'; 
Thou art', in sober truth', the veriest' . . . DEVIL' 

That e'eir'» clinched fingers in a captive's hair^ 

Thaf , in thy veins there springs a poison fountain', 
Deadlier than that which bathes the Upas tree'; 

And in thy vorath', a nursing cat o' the mountain' 
Is calm as her babe's sleep', compared with thee7 

And underneath that face', like summer's ooeahV, 
Its lip as moveless', and its cheek as dear', 

Slumbers a whirlunnd of the heart's emotions' — 
Love', hatred', pride', hope', sorrow' — aU\ save /ear*. 

Love^ — for thy land\,as if she were<i tby iaugJUer\ 
Her pipes in peace', her tomahawk in wars'; 

Hatred' — of miasionariea and cold water^i 
Pride' — ^in thy rifle trophieg^ and thy scars'; 

Hope' — ^that thy wrongs will be', by the Great Spirit^, 
Remembered and revenged when thou art gone'; 

Sorrow' — that none are left thee to inherit' 
Thy name', thy fame', thy passions', and thy throne . 



SECTION XVI. 

Pmlm 90. 
God eternal, and Man mort A 



Losd', thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generatioilB*. 
JSefore the mountains^ were brought forth', or ever thou badst 

•F&'tr^'&rks. Hire. «E8.tsh&&1ng. ^Wlr. •Tr6'fli. MMblte 
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formed die earth and the world', even from everlasting to ever 
lastiiig', thou art God*. 

Thou tumest man to destruction'; and sayest', ** RetCkra^ y^ 
duldren of men\" For a thousand* years in thy sight', are but 
as yesterday when it is past', and as a watch in the night • 
Thou earnest men away as with a flood*« They are as a sleep*: 
in the momiilg', they are like grass which groweth up': in the 
ihoming it flourisheth', and groweth up'; in the evening it is cut 
down', and withereth'. For we are consumed by thine anger'^ 
and by thy wrath are we troubled'. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before thee*, our secret sins in 
the light of thy ooimtenance*. For all our days are passed 
away in thy wrath*: we spend our years as a tale that is told*. 
The days of our years are threescore years and ten*; and if, 
by reason of strength', they be fourscore years', yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow*; for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away'. 

Who knoweth the power of thine anger*? Even according 
to thy fear', so is thy wrath*. So teach us to number our days 
^Mrt we may apfdy our hearts unto wisdom*. 



Vernon if the mme. — ^Watts. 

Tbeough every age', eternal God', 

Thou art our rest', our safe abode*: 

High was thy throne ere^' heaven was made'. 

Or earth', thy humble footstool', laid\ 

LoDff hadst thou reigned ere^ time began'. 
Or dust was fashioned into man*; 
And long thy kingdom shall endure', 
When earth and tmie shall be no moie\ 

But man', weak man', is bom to die\ 
Made up of guilt and vanity*: 
Thy dreadful sentence',^ Lord', wasjutt*, 
"Setiirn', ye sinners', to your dustV** 

A thousand* of oar vears amount' 
Scarce to a day in tkine account'; 
Like yesterday's departed light'. 
Or the kst watch of ending night'. 

Death', like an overflowing stream'. 
Sweeps us a\tiy^ our life 's a tlream\ 
, ■ An empty tale*, a morning flower'. 
Cut down and withered in an hour*. 

* A6i&'s&nd— not, <Aou'«n. ^e. «S^n't£nse->not, s^n'ttmse. 
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Our %ge\ . to seventy jeaiB\ . is set': 
How short the time ! how firaU the sM^^l 
And if to eighty we arrive', \ 
We rath^ iigh and groan\ than li»e\ 

But', oh'! how oil thy wrath appears', 
And cuts off our expected years^! 
Thy wrath awakes our humble* dread^: 
We /ear the |K)wer that strikes us dea4^ 

Teach ud'» O Lord', how frail is man^i 
And kindly lengthen out the span'. 
Till a wise care of piety' 
Fit us to', .die and dwell with theeV 



SECTION XVIL 

St. John^ chapter 12, 
Repenting Mary. 

Then', six days before the passover^ Jesus came to Bethany^ 
where Lazarus was who had been dead', and whom he had 
raised from the dead*. There they made him a supper'; and 
Martha served': but Lasarus was one of them that sat at the 
table with him'. 

Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard', very 
costly', and anointed the feet of Jehus', and wiped his feet with 
her hair': and the house was filled with the odour of the oint- 
ment*. 



Vernon of the same. — ^Moobb. 

WcREb not the sinfbl Mary's teari^ 

An offering worthy heaven'. 
When o*er the fiiults of former yean' 

She wept'k.'.and was fergivett'? 

WheIi^ hri%Lagf every balmv sweet' 

Her day of Luxury stored', 
She o*er her Saviour's hallowed feet' 

The precious perfbmes poured'; 

Aod wiped them with that grolden hair', 
Wheie once the diamond shonei'. 

Though now those gems of ffneiwBU^Jbontf 
Which shine £>i God akme'? 

'Um'bl. »>Wlr. . 
28 • 
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Were^ not iiiOBe sweets', so homblv she^- 
That haii< — ^those weeping ever-- 

Anil the sunk heart that inl j Ued', 
HeaTen*8 noblest sacrificd'?*> 

Thoa Ihat hast slept ixi errour's sleep'. 
Oh'! wonldst thoa wake in heaven', 

like Mary'. . kneel', like Mary'. . weep', 
''Lofe much'**. . .and be fiNrgiven\ 



SECTION xvni. 

Tiere^s nothing true hit Heaven. — Moore. 

Tbis world is all a fleeting show'. 

For man*s illusion i^ven'; 
The smiles of jo/, the tears of wo'« 
Deceitful shine', deceitful floW'-^ 

There *iB nothing true^, . but Heaven** 

And &Iot the light on glory's plume'. 

As fading hues of even'; 
And l0Ve\ and hope', and beauty's bloom', 
Ase blossoms gathered for the tomb*-» 

There 's nothing hrigkt'* . but Heavm'. 

Foor wanderers of a stormy day'. 

From wave to wave we 're driven'; 
And ftncy's flash', and reason's ra/f 
Serve but to light the trouUed way'— 
There 's nottiing calm but Heaven** 



Secret Devotion. — ^Isf 

As down m the sunless retreats of the ocean. 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see. 
So, deep in my soul, the still prayer of devotion. 
Unheard by^ the world, rises silent^ to Thee, 
My Crod, silent" to thee : 
Pure, vrarm, silent<> to Thee-« 
So, deep in my soul, the still prayer of devotion* 
Unheard by the world, rises silent^ to Thee« 

As still to the star of its worship, thoUgh^ clouded, 

The needle points faithfully o'er the dim sea. 
So, dark as I roam, in this vmitry world riirouded. 
The hope of my spirit turns tremUing to Thee, 
My God, trembling to Thee ; 
True, fond, trembling to Thee^- 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded. 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee* 

*W4r* »fiWi'rfi-flze. «aiftnt— not, Bl'k«nt 
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SECTION XIX. 
The Soul in Eternity. — ^Byboit. 

When coldness wraps this suffering clajK, 

Ah^ wiiither strays the immortal mtod^ 
It oanhot dio\ it cannot st&y', 

But levmi its darkened oust belund\ 
Then', unembodkd', doth^ it trace' 

£hr steps eocli pkiiefs hearenlj way'? 
Or nll't at once', the realms of spaoe^ 

A thing of eyea that all survey^} 

Etema}\ boundless', undecayed\, , 

A thought unseen', but seeing a]l\ 
All', all in earth or skies displayed' 

Shall it survey', shall it rec^ill^: 
Each fainter trace that memory holds' 

So darkly of departed years!. 
In one broad glance the soul behdds'^ 

And aU that was'^ at once appears*. 

Before cr^aticm peopled earth'. 

Its eyes shall roll through chaos baek'; 
And', where the &rtbest l^yen had birth', 

The spirit trace its rising track\ 
And', where the future' . . mars or makes', 

Its glance dilate o*cr all to be'. 
While sun' . . is quenched', or systbm'i^ . . toMkl'', 

Fixed' ... in its own eternity^ 

Above or loye\ hope', hate', or fear*. 

It lives aU passimileas and pui»*: 
An ago shall fleet like earthly year'; 

Its years as moments'^ shaU endure*. 
Away, away', without a wing', 

0*er all', through all', its thcraght shall fif' 
A nameless and eternal thing'. 

Forgetting what it was to die\ 



SECTION XX. 

Henry the Fourth^s Soliloquy on Sleep, 

How many- thousands of my<i ^rest subjects 
Are', at this hour', asleep^! O', gentle sleepi 
Nature V soft nurse': how have I frighted thee'. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my^ eyelids down'. 
And steep my^ senses in fi>rgetfulness'? 
Why rather', sleep', liest thou it 9moky CKaa\ 
Upon uneagy paUet$ stretching thee', 

^jym. ^Sis't^m. «M6'm£nt8. mi. •NiOMim. 
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And hnihed with buzzing night-Jlie$ to thy damber'. 
Than in the perfumed e&m&rt^ of the grcat\ 
Under the eanopiet of costly state'. 
And lulled with soundB of sweetest melody'? 

<y, thou doll rod'! Wliy Uest thou with the mfe', 
In loathsome beds', and leav'st the Ungdy eouek\ 
A watchxase\ or a common *larumMl^? 
Wilt tfaoii', upon the high and giddy mast', 
Seal up the skip-boy^s eyes', and rock his bratni 
In cradle of the rude', imperious surge', 
And in the visitation of the winds 
Which take the ruffian billows by the top', 
Curlin? their monstrous heads', and hanging them 
With dearning** clamours in the slippery clouds', 
• Thaf , with the hurly* death itself awakes'-.- 
Canst thou', (X, partial sleep'! give thy repose 
To the wet seajSty in an hour so rude'. 
And', in the calmest and the stiUest night', 
With all applianees and means to boot', 
Deny it to a KING'? Then happ/, low li^ down*! 
Unxast lies the head that wears a crown\ 



SECTION XXL 

Apostrophe to Light. — ^Milton. 

Hail ! holy Light, offspring of Heaven first bom. 
Or of the eternal co-eternal beam. 
May I express thee unblamed 7 Since God is light. 
And never but in unapprpached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in-thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence'^ increatc. 
Or near*st thou, rather, pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sms. 
Before the heavens, thou Wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won firom the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 
Escaped the Stygian pool,though long detained 
In tmit obscure sojourn, while m my flight. 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre 
I sung of chaos and eternal night 
Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and upto reascend. 
Though hard and rare ; Thee I revisit safb. 
And ^el thy sovereign, vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain, 

•Noise. *T8h&me^ftrz. i>D£ffh1ng. ^Es^s^nse— not is'sunM. 
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To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath qaenched their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veiledi^ Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the muses haunt^ 
Clear spring or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with me love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooKs beneath. 
That wash th^ hallowed ieet, and warbling flow,^ 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, equalled with me in fate. 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Mnd Thamyris and blind Mssonides, 
And Tyresias and Phineas, prophets old : 
Then wed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious nupil^rs ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year. 
Seasons return, but not to me returns . . . 
Day, or the sweet approach of even and mom; 
Xh sight of vernal bloom, or summer*s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But doud, instead, and ever-4uring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature*s works^ to me expunged and razed. 
And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her poven 
Irradiate : there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
0£ Slings invisible to mortal sight. 



SECTION XXII. 

Darkness. — ^Bybon. 

I HAD a dreamt which was not all a dream'. 

The bright sun was eztinguished\ and the start 

Did wander', darkling in the eternal space', 

Rayless' and pathless^ and the icy eaith 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air*. 

Morn came', and went\ and came', and brought no dtj\ 

And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation*; and all hearts 

Were chilled into a selfish prayer for lights 

And they did live by watchfires*; and the thrones^ 

The palaces of crowned kings* — ^the huts\ 

The habitations of all things which dwell', 

Were burned for beacons*. Cities were consumed*, 

And men were gathered round their blazing homet 

To look once more into each other's face*. 
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Happy were they who dwelt within the ere 
Of the volcaxioes and their mountain tor(£*. 
A fearfol hope wad aU the world contained*; 
Forests were set on fire*; and hour by hour 
They fell and fiided* — and the crackling trunltB 
Extinguished with a crash) — and all was black*. 

The brows of men', by the despairing ligbf , 
Wore an unearthly aspect', as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them*. Some lay down'. 
And hid their eyes', and wept*; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clinched hands', and smiled*; 
And others hurried to and f\ro\ and fed 
Their fimeral piles with fueF, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky*, 
The pall of a past world*; and then again'* 
With curses oist them down upon the dust'. 
And gnashed their teeth', and howled*. The wild bird» thndked*. 
And', terrified', did fhrtter on the ground', 
And flap their useless wings*; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous*; and vipers crawled 
And twined themselves among the multitude*. 
Hissing', but sthsgless*. They were slain for food*: 
And war', which\ for a moment','^ was ho more'. 
Did glut himself again*;* — a meal was bought 
With blood*; and each sat sullenly apart'. 
Gorging himself in gloom*. No love was left'; 
All earUi was but one thought*;, and that was' . . . death\ 
Immediate and inglorious*; and the pang 
Of famine fea wpon all entrails*. Men 
Died*, and their bones were tombless as their flesh*; 
The meager by the meager were devoured*. 
Even dogs assailed their masters*; all', save one*. 
And he was faithful to a corse',<^ and kept 
The birds and beasts', and famished men', at bay'. 
Till hunger clung them', or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws*. Himself sought out no food*, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan', 
* And a quick', desolate cry', licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress' ... he died*. 

The crowd was famished. by degrees*; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive'. 
And they were enemies*. They met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place'. 
Where had been heaped a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage*: they raked up'. 
And', shivering', scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes*, and their foeble breath 
Blew for a little life', and made a flame 
Which was a mockery*. Then they lifled up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter', and beheld 
Each other's aspects* — saw*, and shrieked', and died*:— 

•A.gSn'. fcMd'mint «K6r8C. 
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Even of their mutual hideousness they died', 

Unknowingr who he was upon whose brow 

Famine bad written' . . fiend\» The world was wid^ 

The populous and the powerful were a Iump\ 

Seasonless', herbless\ treeless', manless', lifeless* — 

A lump of death' — a chaos of hard clay^ 

The rivers\ lakes', and ocean', all stood still'. 

And nothing stirred within their silent*' deptiis\ 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea'. 

And their masts fell down piecemcar; as they dropped', 

They slept on the abyss without a surge'. — 

The waves were dead'; the tides were in their grtYe\ 

The moon', their mistress', had expired before'; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air'; ^ 

And the clouds perished'. Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them' — she was the universe'. 



SECTION XXIII. 
LochieVs Warning* — Campbell 



Lochdel', Lochiel', beware of the d&y 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array'.' 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight'. 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight'. 
They rally', they bleed', for their kingdom and crown 'j 
W6 , wo' . . to the riders that trample them down'! 
Proud Cumberland prances', insulting the slain'. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain'. 
But hark'! through the fast-flashing lightning of war'. 
What steed to the desert fiies frantick and fiir'? 
'TIS thine\ oh Glenullin'! whose bride shall awaitf. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire', all night at the gate\ 
A steed comes at morning': no rider is there'; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair'. 
WHj/, Albin'! to death and captivity led'! 
Oh,' toUp^! but thy tears cannot number the dead': 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave', 
Culloden'! that reeks with the blood of the braved 



Go', preach to the cotoard', thou death-telling Mer^! 
Or', iS gory Culloden so dreadful appear'. 
Draw', dotard', around thy old wavering sighf, 
This mantle', to cover the phantomi of firight\ 

•Fiiod. •Sllint— not iHiiBt 
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Ha'! laiif h*gt thoa', Lochiel', my Tisicm to 9c6m'f 
Proad bird of the mountain^ thy plame shall be tarn! 
Saif\ ruahed the bold eagle', exultingly fotih^ 
From hii home in the dark-rolling clouda of the north'? 
Lo'! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding', he rods' 
Companionie8s\ bearing destruction abroad^; 
But down let him stoop from his haYock on highM 
Ah'! home let him speed' ... for the spoiler b nigh\ 
Why flames the &r summit ? Why shoot to the blastf 
Those embers*, like stars from the firmament cast*? 
Tis the fire-shower of ruin\ all dreadfiilly driven' 
From his eyry',^ that beacons the darkness of heayen\ 
Oh', crested Lochiel'! the peerless in might'. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' heighf, 
Heaven's fire is around thee', to blast and to bum*; — 
Hetnm to thy dwelling*: all lonely return*! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood'. 
And a wild mother scream o'er her fiimishing brood*. 



False Wizard', avaunt'! I have marshalled my dan*; 
Their swords are® a thousand*; their bosoms are** one^: 
They are" true to the last of their blood and their breath'» 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death*. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock*! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock*! 
But wo to his ktndred!^ and wo to his e&vme\ 
When AJbin her claymore indignantly draws*; 
When her bonneted^ chieftains to victory crowd*, 
danronald the dauntless', and Moray the proud*; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array'— 



— ^LochieF, Lochier, beware of the day*! 

For', dark and despairing', my sight I may seal'. 

Yet man cannot cover what God would revedt: 

'TIS the sunset of life gives me mystical lore'. 

And coming events cast their shadows before*. 

I tell thee', Culloden's dread echoes shall rin j^ 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive hng\ 

Jjo'l anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath', 

Behdld' . . . where he flies on his desolate path*! 

Now' in darkness and billows', he sweeps from my sight*: 

iZtse*/ Rise\' ye wild tempests', and cover his flight*! — 

'Tis finished*. — Their thunders are hushed on the moors*; 

Culloden is lost', and my country deplores*; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner'? Whcre^l 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair*. 

Say*, mounts he the ocean-wave', banished', forlorn', 

"' :e a limb firom his country cast bleeding and torn'? 



lAi 
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Ah'! no*: for a darker departure is near^ 

The war-drum is muffled', and black is the bier*; , 

His death-bell is tcfiling'; oh'! mercy dispel' 

Yon sight', that it freezes ray spirits to tell'! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs'. 

And his blood-strearaing nostril in agony swims*. 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feef, 

Where hi^ heart shall be thrown', ere* it ceases to beat*. 

With the smoke of its ashes to jwison the gale ' ■ 



— ^DdwN', soothless in^ulter*! I trust not the tale*: 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet' 

So black with dishonour* — so foul with retreat*. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed*' in their pxe\ 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore', 

LochieVf untainted by flight or by chains', ,^^ 

While the kindling of life in his bosoip remains', ' 

Shall victor exult', or in death be laid low*. 

With his back to the field', and his feet to the fbe*I 

And', leaving in battle no blot on his name'. 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame*. • 



SECTION XXIV. 

Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. — Orat. 

The curfew tolls*, the knell of parting day*; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea'; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way'. 

And leaves the wopld to darkness and to me*. 

Now £ides th§ glimm*ring landscape on the sight'. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds'; 
Save where the beetle wheels hb droning flighf , 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant rolds*: 

Save', that from yonder ivy-mantled tower', 
The moping owl does to the moon complain' 

Of such as', wandering near her secret bower'. 
Molest her ancient', solitary reign*. 

Beneath these rugged elms* — that yew-tree's shade', 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap^ 

ISach in his narrow cell forever laid'. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet*. .. sleep*. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing nKjm', 

The swallow', twitf ring from the straw-built shed , 

The cock*B shrill clarion', or the echoing horn'. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed*. 

•4re. ^Strddo 



itS: sELBcnoirs in poetry. 

F<ff them no more the blaziDg heorUt BhaH haank\ 

Or busy housewife* ply her eyening cure'; 
Nor chilOTen^ run to lisp their sire*B return'. 

Or climb his knees', the envied kiss to shue\ 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield*; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke^ 
How jocund'^ did they drive their team a-field*! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke^! 

Let not ambUion mock their useful toil'. 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure'^ 
Nor grandeur hear', with a disddinfiU smile', 

The short and simple annals of the poor\ 

The boast ofherdldry\ the pomp of ootoer\ 
And all that beauty', all th&t v>eaUh' , . e*ei^ gave'. 

Await', alike', the inevitable hour^; 
The paths of glory lead' . . . but to the grave\ 

Nor yoii', ye proud', impute to these the fiiult'. 

If memory o*er their tomb no trophies* raise'. 
Where', through the long-drawn aide'' and fretted vault', 
. The pealing anthem swells the note of praise* 

Can storied um\ or animated buetf,^ 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath'? 
Can Aotumr*9 voice provoke the silent dueff. 

Or flattery sooth the dull', cold ear of death'? 

Perhaps' . . in this neglected spot' . . is laid' 
Some heart once pregnant with eelettial fife>; 

Hands' . . that the rod of emjnre might have swayed'. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre': 

But knowledge to their eves her ample page'. 
Rich with the spoils of time', did ne*erf unrors 

Chill penury repreeeed their noble rage', 
And froze the genial current of tlie souP. 

Full many a gem' . . of purest ray serene'. 

The dark', unfathomed caves of ocean bear*; 
Full many a flower' . . is bom to blush unseen', 

^d waste its sweetness' . . on the desert air'. 

Some village Hampden\ that', with dauntless breast', 

The little tyrant of his fields witbstood';*- 
Some mute', inglorious Milton\ here may rest*; 

Some Cromu>eU\ guiltless of his country*s blood*. 

Tb* applause of list*ning seruites to command'. 

The threats of pfUn and ruin to despise'. 
To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land'. 

And read their hist*ry in a nation's eyee^, 

•Hftz'wif. bTshll'drin— not, tshli'drttn. •JAk'ftnd. ^to. eTrA'flf 
Ue. rN&re. 
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Their lot forbade';* nor circumscribed alone' 
Their growing virtues', but their crimes confined*; 

Forbade* to wade through slaughter to a throne\ 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind': 

The strugglingr pangs of conscious, frtet^ to hide\ 

To quench Sie blushes of ingenuous «AafR^*; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pridef. 

With incense kindled at the muse*s flune*. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife'. 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray'jrr 
Along the cooF, sequestered vale of life'. 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way*. 

Yet even these bones', from insult to protect', 

Some frail memorial still -erected nigh', 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture** decked', 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh\ 

Their name\ their y^rs\ spelled by th* unlettered muwt 

The phice of fame and elegy supply'; 
And many a holy text around i^e stiews',<> 

That teach* the rustick moralist to die\ 

For who', to dumb forgetfulnesd a prey'. 

This pleasing^, anxious being e*er<' resigned'; 
Lefl the warm precincts of the cheerful da/; 

Nor cast one longing', lingering look belund'? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies^; 

Some pious drops the clodng eye requires'; 
Even from the tdmb the voice of nature^ cries'. 

Even in our ashes live their wonted Jires\ 

For thee\ who', mindful of the unhonoured dead', 

Dost' in these lines their artless tale relate'. 
If chance', by lonely contemplation led'. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate'; 

Ha]^ some hoary-headed swain may say', 

** Ofl have we seen him at the peep of dawn', 
Bmriiing with hasty step the dews awa/. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn'. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beechC, 
That wreathes its old fimtastick roots so high'. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch', 
And pore upon the brook that babbles hj\ 

»F6r.b&d'. ^kUp'tsh&re— not, skUp'tshiij'. «Str6aEe. i&n. •Hfif. 
tah&re. 'D&st 
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Btrd hy jaik wood\ now sroilingf', as in scorn', I 

Mutrnn^ his wayward fancies he would roTe^t I 

Now drooping', woral', wan\ like one forlorn*, 
Ot crazed with care', or crossed in hopeless loveV 

One mom I mi99ed him on th' accostomed hill\ 

Along the heath', and near his favVite^ tree'; 
Anatker came*; nor yet beside the riU\ I 

Nor up the Uvm\ nor at the wood' . . was be\ ' 

The fied^, with dirges due', in sad arra/. ^ 1 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him bome'j j 

Approach and read' (for thou canst read') the lay', 
'Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn V* 

TH£ EPITAPH* . I 

Here rests his head upon the lap of eartlt^ ! 

A youth to fortune',** and to fame unknown^; 
Fair science^ frowned not on his humble<^ birth'. 

And melancholy marked him for her own\ 

Large was his bounty', and his sour, sincere': 

I^ven did a recompense as largely send*. 
He gave to misery all he hac^ — a Uar\ 

He gained from heaven' (Hwas all he wished^) a friend\ 

No farther seek his merits to disclose', 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode'; 
(There they', alike', in trembling hope repose';) 

The bosom of his Father and his God'. 



SECTION XXV. 

Stanzas* — Dr. Pehcival. 

Mt heart was a mirror, that showed every treasure^ 
Of beauty and loveliness life can display ; 
It reflected each beautiful blossom of pleasure/ 
But turned ttova. the dark looks of bigots away ; 
It was living and moving with loveliest of creatures, 
In smil.es or in tears as 3ie sofl spirits chose; 
Now* fining with brightest and ruddiest features. 
Now, pale as the snow of the dwarf mountain rose. 

But the winds and the storms broke the mirror* and severed 
Full many a ttbautiful angel in twain ; 
And the tempest raged on till the fragments Were shivered. 
And BOattered» like dust that rolls over the plain : 

iFA'v^4t bF^'tBfa4nol-not, tsh&n. «Si'iiis&->not, al'imse. 'l^nU 
•Tria&'i^re. ' Pl^zh'iire— nd^ p^zh'cr. 
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One piece whidi. the storm in its madness neglected, 
Away on the wings of the whirlwind to bear, 
One fragment was lefl, and thai fragment reflected 
AU Ihe beauty that Mary threw carelessly there. 



Our Eagle shall rise *inid the whirlwinds of witf. 
And dart throagh the ami cloud of battle his eye ;^- 
Shall spread his wide wings o^er the tempest a&r. 
O'er spirits of valour that conquer or die; ' 
And. ne*er^ shall the rage of the conflict be o'er. 
And ne*er* shall the warm blood of life cease to flow, 
And still 'mid ihp smoke of the battle dtuill soar 
Our Eagle^till scattered and fled be the foe : 
When peace shall disarm war's dark brow of its frowilf 
And roses shall bloom on the soldier's rude grave, 
. Then honour shall weave of the laurel a crown 
That beauty shall bind on the brow of the Inrave. 

•Nire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Dedications. — ^Lobd Bacok. 

Thb dedicadoQ of books to patrons',* in thii age', is not to 
be commended'; for such books as are worthy of the name', 
ought to have no patrons'" but truth and reasorir. The ancient^ 
custom was', to dedicate them only to private and equal 
friends\ or to en<t^Ze'them with a friend's name'; or', if bl- 
eated to kings or great personages' j it was to those only to 
whose talents and taste Uie argument of the work was pecu- 
liarly suited'. 

I would not be understood', however', as condetamng the 
applications of the learned*" to men of fortune', when the occa- 
sion renders it proper and expedient'. The answer of Dio- 
gene^ was just\ who', when asked', tauntingly', « How ii 
came to pass that philosophert^ were the followers of rick 
men' J and not rich men'^ o{ philosophers' ^^ replied', soberly', 
and yet', sharply'J << Because philosophers^ know what they 
need'; but rich men do not'J*^ 

Equally pointed was the following reply o£ Aristippus\ On 
presenting a petition to Dionysius without being able to gain his 
attention'^ he fell down at his feet'; whereupon Dionysius was 
prevailed on to give him a hearing', and to grant his request'. 
But afterward', some one over-sensitive for the reputation of 
philosophy', reproved Aristippus for having offered so great an 
indignity to his profession' j as for a philosopher to fall at a 
tyrants feet': — ^to whom Aristippus replied', "It is not my 
fault', sir', but the fault of Dionysius' y that he has his ears in 
his /66«'." Nor was it accounted weakness' ^ but discretion', 
in him who excused himself for not disputing a point with 
Adrianus Cesar\ bjr saying', "It is the dictate of reason to 
yield the argument to one who commands thirty legions' .^^ 

•P&'tr&nz. ^&ne'tsh£nt— not, ^n'shunt «Lirn'id. ^fA-ti'h^iAiid, 
•F646B'6'farz. 
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These and the like instanoes of yielding to the force of cir-» 
cun/utancea' y and of stooping to points of necesdty and conve* 
mence% are to be accounted submissions', not to the person , 
but to the oecd8i(m\ 



. SECTION li. 

Refiectians on Westminster Abbey, — ^Annisotr. 

When I am in a serious humour', I very often walk by my- 
sdf in Westminster Abbey'; where the gloominess of the plaee', 
and the use to whi(^ it is applied', together with the solemnity 
of the building', and the condition c^ the people who lie in it', 
are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy', or', rather', 
thoughtfulness', that is not disagreeable^ Yesterday I pelssed 
a whole afternoon in the. church-yard', the cloisters', and the 
church', amusing myself with the tonibstcHies and inscriptions 
which I met with in those seyeral regions of the dead'. Most 
of them record nothing else of the buried person', but that he 
was bom on one day', and died on another'; two circumstances 
that are common to all mankind^ I could not but look upon 
those registers of existence',* whether of brass or marble', as a 
kind of satire upon the departed persons', who had left no other 
memorial of themselves', than', that they were born'^ and that 
fliey died'. 

Upon my going into the church', I entertained myself with 
the digging of a grave', and saw', in every shovelftil of it that 
was thrown up', the fragment of a bone or scull', intermixed 
with a kind of fresh', mouldering earth', which", some time or 
other', had held a place in the composition of a human body\ 
Upon this', I began to consider with myself, what innumerable 
multitudes of people lay ccmfused together under the pavement^ 
of that anci^it'' cathedral'; how men and women', friends' and 
enemies^ priests' and soldiers', monks' and prebendanes', were 
crumbled among one another', and blended together in the same 
common ma8s';-^how beauty', strength', and youth', with old 
age', weakness', and deformity', lay undistinguished in the same 
promiscuous heap of matter'! 

After having thus surveyed this great joiagazine of mortality', 
as it were',*^ in the lump', I exanmied it more particularly by 
the accounts which I found on several of the monumoots^* 

»£g4d«f£iiM— not,iaifle. *>P&ve'm&nt •ine'tdiint— not, in' ahtmt 
«Wdr. •M6n'ii4n^nli -Hoi, tamOM.-. 
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fHucfa are laised in every quarter of that aneienb fitbiick^. 
Some of them are. covered with such extravagant epitaphs', 
that', if it were** possible for tha dead perscm to be acquainted 
with them', he would blush at the praise which his friends have 
bestowed upon him'. There are others so excessively modest', 
that they deliver the character of the departed person in Greek 
or Hebrew', and', by that means', are not understood once in a 
twelvemonth'. In the poetical quarter', I found there were^ 
poets who had no monuments','' and monuments" that had no 
poets'. I observed', indeed', that the present war had filled the 
church with many of those uninhabited monuments',*^ which had 
been erected to the memory of persons whose bodies w«!e',*'per-> 
haps', buried in the plains of Blenheim', or in the bosom of the 
ocean'. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several modem 
epitaphs', which are written with great elegance of expression 
and justness of thought', and which', therdbre', do honour to 
the Uving as well as to the dead'. As a foreigner is very apt 
to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politeness of a nation', 
from the turn of its publick monuments^ and inscriptions', these 
should be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and ge- 
nius', before they aie put into execution'. Sir Cloudsly Shovel's 
monument^ has very oflen given me great displeasure'. Instead 
of the brave', rough', English admiral', which was the distin- 
guishing characteristick of thc^ plain', gallant man', he is repre- 
sented', on his tomb', by the figure of a beau', dressed in a long 
periwig', and reposing himself upon velvet cushions', under a 
canopy of state'. Tlie inscription is answerable to the monu* 
ment';"* for', instead of celebrating the many remarkable actions 
which he had performed in the service of his country', it ac* 
quaints us only with the manner of his death', in which it was 
impossible for him to reap any honour\ The Dutch', whom 
we are apt to despise for want of genius', show an infinitely 
better taste in their buildings and works of this nature',' thfui 
we meet with in those of our oWn country'. The monumeniss' 
of their admirals', which have been erected at the publick ex- 
pense', represent them like themselves', and are adorned with 
rostial crowns and naval ornaments',* with beautiful festoons of 
seaweed', shells', and coral'. 

I know that entertainments^ of this nature' are apt to raise 
dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds an4gloomy imagi- 
nations'; but', for my own part', though I am always serious', 

•ine'tdk^nt— not, An' ohimt ^W«r. «M6ii.'A^«iit»-4kot, niimts. 'I7i'» 
tdiftre. •Or'nft^enta— not, nttntffc *EoMt4iatfm^tat. 
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I do not know what it is to be melajicholy', and can', therefore'/ 
take a view of nature^ in her d^p and solemn scenes', with the 
same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones*. By this 
means', I can improve myself with objects which others consider 
with terrour'. When I look upon the tombs of the great', every 
emotion of envy dies within me'; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful', every inordinate desire goes out'; when I meet 
with the grief of parents* upon a tombstone', my heart melts 
with compassion'; when I see the tomb of the parents* them- 
selves',,! consider the' vanity of grieving for those^ whom we 
must quickly follow'. When I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them'; — when I consider rival wits placed side by side', 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes'; 1 reflect', with sorrow and astonishment', on the little 
competitions', faction^', and debates of mankind'. When I read 
the several dates of the tombs', of some that died yesterday^ 
and some six hundred years ago', I consider that great day wli^n 
we shall all of us be cotemporaries', and make our appearance 
together'. 



SECTION III. 
Risflectioru on Westmnster Abbey— Extract. — Ibvi^o. 

f sat', for some time', lost in that kind of revery which a 
strain of musick is apt', at times', to inspire'. The shadows 
of evening were gradually thickening around me'; the monu- 
ments began to cast deeper and deeper gloom'; and the distant 
clock again*^ gave token of the slowly waning day'. 

I rose', and prepared to leave the abbey'; As I descended 
the flight of steps which lead into the body of the building', my 
eye was caught by the shrine of Edward the Confessor'; aiid I 
ascended the small staircase that conducts to it', to tdke from 
thence a general survey of this wilderness of tombs'. The 
shrine is elevated upon a kind of platform'; and close around 
it are the sepulchres of vcuious kings and queens'. From this 
eminence', the eye looks down between pillars and funeral tro- 
phies* to the chapels and chanlbers below', crowded with tombs', 
where warriours', prelates', courtiers', and statesmen',' lie 
mouldering in " their beds of darkness.'." Close by me stood 
the great chair of coronation', rudely carved of oak', in the Iwur- 

-TH^r'f&re. ^N&'tsb^bv. «P&'r£iit»— not, p&r'tmtB. *A'ghn'. •'M- 
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bardus taste of a xeixiote and gothidk age'. The scene seemed 
almost as if contrived', with theatrical artifice', to produce an 
eflfect upon the beholder*. Here was a type of the b^inniiig 
and the end of human pomp and power'; here it was literally 
but a step from the throne to the sepulchre'.* Would not one 
think', that these incongruous mementoes had been gathered to- 
gether as a lesson to fiving greatness'1 — to show it', even in 
the moment^ of its proudest exaltation', the neglect and dishon- 
our to which it must soon arrive'? — ^how soon that crown which 
encircles its brow', must pass away'; and how soon it must lie 
down in the dust and disgraces of the tomb', and be trampled 
upon by the feet of the meanest of the multitude'? For', strange 
to tell', even the grave is here no longer a sanctuary'. There 
is a shocking levity in some natures', which leads them to sport 
with awful and hallowed things'; and there are base minds', 
which delight to revenge on the illustri6us dead', the abject 
homage<> and grovelling^ servility which they pay to the living'* 
The cofHn of Edward the Confessor has been broken open', and 
his remains despoiled of their funeral ornaments';® the sceptre 
has been stolen from the hand of the imperious Elizabeth', and 
Ae effigy of Henry the Fiflh lies headless'. Not a royal mon- 
ument but bears some proof how false and fogitive is the hom- 
age" of mankind'. Some are plundered'; some', mutilated'; 
some', covered with ribaldry and insult'; — ^all', more or less', 
outraged and dishonoured'! 

The last beams of day were now faintly streaming through 
the painted windows in the high vaults above me': the lower 
parts of the abbey were already wrappekJ in the obscurity of 
twilight'. The chapels and aisles' grew darker and darker'. 
The effigies of the kings faded into shadows'; the marble fig- 
ures' of the monuments assumed strange shapes in the uncer- 
tain light'; the evening breeze crept through Uie aisles' like the 
cold breath of the grave'; and even the distant foot-fall of a 
verger', traversing the Poet's Comer', had something strange 
and dreary in its sound'. I slowly retraced my morning's walk', 
and', as I passed out at the portal of the cloisters', the door', 
closing with a jarring noise behind me', filled the whole building 
with echoes'. 

I endeavouredtofoxmsome arrangement in my mind of the 
objects I had been contemplating', but found they were already 
falling into indistinctness and confusion'. Names', inscriptions', 
trophies',^ had all become confounded in my recollection', though 

*S£p'iU'k&r. i>Md'in£iit. ^Htm'ije, ^Grdv'VrHDg. eOr'n&'aintf- 
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I had scarcely taken my foot from off the threshold*. What', 
thought r, is this vast assemblage of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation'; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on th^. empti- 
ness of renown', and the certainty of oblivion'? It is', indeed', 
the empire of death'; his great shadowy palace', where he sits 
in state', mocking at the reUcks of human glory', and spreading 
dust and forgetfulness on the monuments of princes'. How 
idle a boast', after all', is the immortality of a name'! Time is 
ever silently turning over his pisiges'; we are too much engrossed 
by the story of the present', to think of the characters and 
anecdotes that gave interest to the past'; and each age is a 
volume thrown aside to be speedily forgotten'. The idol of to- 
day pushes the hero of yesterday out of our recollection'; and 
will', in turn', be supplanted by his successor of to-morrow'. 
" Our fathers'," says Sir Thomas Brown', " find their graves 
in our short memories', and sadly tell us how we may be buried 
in our survivers'." History fades into fable'; fact ^ becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy'; the inscription moulders 
from the tablet'; the statue falls from the pedestal'.* Columns', 
arches', pyramids', what are they but heaps of sand' — and their 
epitaphs', but characters written in the dust^? What is the secu- 
rity of the tomb', or the perpetuity of an embalmment'? The 
remains of Alexander the Great', have been scattered to the 
wind', and his empty sarcophagus'* is now the mere curiosity of 
a museum'.'' " 'The Egyptian mummies which Cambyses or 
time hath spared', avarice now consumeth'; Mizraim cures 
wounds', and Pharaoh is sold for balsams'." 

What', then',, is to ensure this pile which now towers above 
me', from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums'?'* The 
time must come when its gilded vaults', which now spring so 
loftily', shall Jie in rubbish beneath the feet'j when', instead of 
the sound of melody and praise', the wind shall whistle through 
the broken arches', and tl^ owl hoot from the shattered tower' — 
when the garish sunbeam shall break into these gloomy man- 
sions of death'; and the ivy twine round the fallen column';. and 
the foxglove hang its blossoms about the nameless urn', as if in 
mockery of the dead'. Thus man passes away'; his name 
perishes from record and recollection'; his history is as " a tale 
that is told';" and his very monument becomes a ruin'. 

*Pld'SsUl. t'S&r-k6r^.^s. eM4.zi'&n. mkw-adWfaaz. 
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SECTION IV. 
On 8uh$eribtng far Books* 

[Extract flrom FUat't Bcview of Dr. Fmmwm* Fkedoniad.} 



Wb are sensible', that many will think we have meddled with 
a theme which is wholly below the dignity of criticism'. We 
do not think so'. We would not', without ehject\ woun^ the 
feelings of Mr. Emmons\ nor of any man'; and it is painful 
to us to say what our notion of dvty compelt us to say of this 
work'. We should not have named the work', had it. not 
suggested to us thoughts that we deem equally true and im« 
portant',** and remarks which we deem to be the appropriate 
award of legitimate criticism'. 

We know not how large an edition of thia work was printed'; 
but there are four volumes of it', and the expense must have 
been very considerable'. Just so much patronage will be with- 
drawn from some work of real merit* We he^r', and authors 
hear', and editors hear', and prqfectors of new works hear', 
and every literary man hears this grating and discordant 
theme': " Indeed', sir', I cannot subscribe to your work'. I 
am tormented', by day and by night', at home and abroad', in 
the house and by the way', in church and on 'change', at fu- 
nerals and at theatres', by subscription'papers\ Here have I 
been applied to this day for my name for three new periodicals', 
and four new books\ I am taxed beyond all enduring'. Sub- 
scription rogues'! I had rather encounter a highwayman with 
his pistols', than one of these fellows with his paper\^^ We 
appeal to you', my dear book-maker', if yoy have not heard all 
this in substance a hundred times'. You need not tell us', that 
it goes straight to your commune sensorium (common seat of 
feeling) and the medullary marrow', with the causticity of vit' 
riol'. What is the inference'? " I must treat you all alike', 
or subscribe' ,as I am in the good or the bad fit" '; — and probably 
poet Emmons obtains your name', and a man of genius and 
talents goes away mortified and rejected'. 

Because ten thousand drivellers and fools are deserting the 
plough and the work-bench', and merging good tinkers in bad 
poets', and editors', and Ixx^-makers', shall the world go back 
to the ages of barbarism'? Shall the press be suspended'! 
Will you treat all the thousand prowlers', who are dispersed 
over the country with subscription-papers', like a judgment of 

•W66nd. >*Im.p6r'tiatr-iiot, tanit 
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locust^, alike'? We say/ . . not\ We say', that literature* is 
necessary to every Country that is not peopled with savages', or 
slaves'. We say', that every man owes something', in the form 
of support', to literature' j*^ as strictly as he does to liberty*, 
^ucation', or religion'. You can no more disengage yourself 
from this olfligation', than from that of bestowing charity\ 
Your judging and discriminating faculties were given you', to 
eaiable you to select from the hundred applications for your 
name in this way', those works which you ought to encourage'. 
You ought to make it a matter of detiberation and conscience 
to decide to^ whom you ought to give', and from whom tnth- 
hold' J your countenance and patronage*. If you have been 
caught purchasing forty thousand verses ckT tra^h^ shall you 
crush the spirit of modest and ingenuous talent by neglect'? 
If your lady has been taken in with pit'Coal indigo', is it good 
reason', that she should', therefore',* forever after refuse to pur- 
chase the real die'? 

We hold the common objection', " I am tormented to death 
with subscriptions'," to amount', in substance' ,** to this admis- 
sion': " I have a poor head\ and', withal', am a good deal of a 
€roth\ and care very little about literature',* or any thing that 
causes man to differ from the brute'. I know of no diflferenoe 
between poet Emmons' , and Bryant\ or even Milton\ I am 
told' that there are geese and swans\' but', being of the Jbrmer 
breed myself, I take all fowls to belong to my class', and all 
works that ask subscription', to he on the same footing'.^* 

This is not the language of a patriot',** a scholar', or a gen- 
tleman*. A thousand ask patronage', and a thousand ask 
charity^; and there are deserving and undeserving objects in 
each class'. It is a duty', that you should exercise your best 
judgment in making the proper iiscrimimaion'. 

There is that in the preface of the Fredoniad', which', at the 
first look', disarms criticism', and inspires pity'. But a weak', 
undistinguishing pity^ founded on animal tenderness and good 
nature', is neither a rational^ nor a benevolent sentiment'. True 
benevolence is wise in its views'. This gentleman says', he 
was cautioned against writing these verses', and found no en- 
couragement except from one man'. Why did he not heed the 
caution'? Instead of furnishing the community with an argu- 
ment' against yielding its aid to literary efibrts', he might have 
administered pills', or cut down trees', ofmade chimneys', and 

in a thousand ways have been usefully', and cheerfully', and 

*• 
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samfully', and honourably employed'. If men mil mistake 
Uidr powers', and interpret a six years' morlnd excitement of a 
weak brain', for the visitings of the mu$e\ and', in consequence', 
go on to blot and spoil such an immense amount of dean paper 
with the expensive characters of the press', who can help it'1 
They may', perhaps', deserve pUy'; but ilttfjf. requires', that 
their example be held up as a wandng to others^ 



SECTION V. 
On Natural and FantdtHcai Pleagures.^^GvAXDiAix.. 

It is of great use to consider the pleasures which constitute 
human happiness, as they are distinguished into Natural and 
Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call those which, not depend- 
ing on the fashion and caprice" of any particular age or nation, 
are suited to human nature in general, and were intended, by 
Providence, as rewards for using our Unities agreeably to the 
ends for which they are given us. Fantastical Pleasures are 
those which, having no natural fitness to delight our minds, 
presuppose some particular whim or taste, accidentally prevail- 
ing in a set of people, to which it is owing that they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheerfulness with 
which I have passed my life, are the e^cts of having, ever 
since I came to years of discretion, confined my inclinations 
to the former sort of pleasures. But, as my experience^ can be 
a rule only to my own actions, it may probably be a stronger 
motive to induce others to th^ same scheme of life, if they, 
would consider that we are prompted to natural pleasures, by 
an instinct impressed on our minds by the Author of our na* 
ture," who best understands our frames, and, consequently, best 
knows what those pleasures are which will give us the least 
uneasiness in the pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in the 
enjoyment* of them. Hence it follows, that the objects of our 
natural desires are cheap, and easy to be obtained ; it being a 
maxim that holds throughout th^ whole system of created be- 
ings, "that nothing is made in vain," much less the instincts 
and appetites of animals, which the benevolence,* as well as the 
wisdom, of the Deity*- is concerned to provide for. Nor is the 
fruition of those objects less pleasing, than the acquisition is 
easy : and the pleasure^ is heightened by the sense of having 

*K&.pr£i8e'. i>Ek8.p£^ri4iue-««iot, tmM. «K&'t8b&rQ. ^Eii.j6£'m&kt. 
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answered some natural end, and the Qpnsciousness of acting 
in concert with the Supreme Govemour^ of the Universe. 

Under naturaJ pleasures, I comprehend those which are uni- 
versally suited, as well to the rational, as the sensual, part of 
our nature. And of the pleasures Which affect our senses, 
those only are to be deemed natural^ that are contained within 
the rules of reason^ which is allowed to be as necessary an in- 
gredient of human nature, as sense. And, indeed, excesses of 
any kind, are hardly to be considered pleasures^ much less 
natural pleasures. 

It is evident that a desire terminated in moneys is fantasticaL 
So is the desire of xmtward distinctions^ which bring no delight 
of sense, nor recommend us as useful to mankind ; and, also, 
the desire of things merely because they are new or foreign* 
Men who are indisposed to a due exertion of their higher facul- 
ties, are driven to such pursuits as these, from the restlessness 
of the mind, and the sensitive appetites' being easily, satisfied. 
It is, in some sort, owing to the bounty of Providence, that, dis- 
daining a cheap and vulgar happiness, they frame to themselves 
imaginary goods, in wluch there is nothing that can raise de- 
sire, but the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus, men become 
the contrivers of their own misery y as a punishment to them- 
selves, for departing from the measures of nature. Having, by 
a habitual reflection on these truths, made them familiar, tli^ 
efi^t is, that I, among a number of persons who have de- 
*bauched their liaturaltaste, see things in ^peculiar light, which 
I have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius, or 
acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the false notions 
instilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world, were, by nature, 
formed to delight our senses ; and, as it is this only that makes 
them desirable to an uncorrupted taste, a man may be said 
naturally to possess them, when he possesses those enjoyments 
which they are fitted by nature to yieW. Hence, it is usual 
with me to consider myself as having a natural property in 
every object that administers pleasured to me. When I am in 
the country, all the fine seats near the place of my residence, 
and to which I have access, I regard as mine. The same I 
think of the groves and fields where I walk, and muse on the 
folly of the civil landlord in London, who has the fantastical 
pleasure* of draining dry rent into his coffers, but is a stranger 
to the fresh air and rural enjoyments. By these principles, I 
am possessed of half a dozen of the &est seats in England, 

-Plizh'ftre. 
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which, in the eye of the Zaw, belong to certain of my acquaint- 
ances, who, being men of business, choose to live near the 
court. 

In some great iamilies, where I choose to pass my time, a 
stranger would be apt to rank me with the dome^icks; but, in 
my own thoughts and natural judgment,* I am nuufer of the 
AotMe, and he who goes by that name, is my steward^ who 
eases me of the care of providing for myself the conveniences 
and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing natural maxim, 
namely : ' That Ae is the true possessor of a thing, who ergoffs 
it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment of it ;' and to 
convince myself that I have a properly in the gay part of all 
the gilt chariots that I meet, which I regard as amusements^ 
designed to delight my eyes, and the imagination of those kind 
people who sit in them, gayly attired, only to please mc, I find 
that I have a real^ they only an imaginary, pleasure,*" fix>m 
their exterior embellishments. Upon the scune principle, I have, 
discovered that I am the natural proprietor of all the diamond 
necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered clothes 
which I see at a play or a birthnight, as t jiey give more natural 
delight to the spectator, than to those that wear them. And I 
look on the beaus and ladies as so many paroquets in an aviary, 
or tulips in a garden, designed purely for my diversion. A 
gallery of pictures, a cabinet, or a library, that I have free ac- 
cess to, I think my own. In a word, all that I desire, is the 
use of things, let who will have the keeping of them ; by which 
maxim I ^m grown one of the richest men in Great Britain ; 
with this diflereQce — ^that I am not a prey to my own cares, or 
the envy of others. ^ 

The same principles I find of great use in my private econ- 
omy. As I cannot go to the price of history paintmg, I have 
purchased, at easy rates, several beautifully designed pieces of 
landscape and perspective, which are much more pleasing to a 
natural taste, thaii unknown faces of Dutch gambols, though 
done by the best masters. My couches, beds, and window-cur- 
tains, are of Irish stuff, which those of that nation work very 
fme, and with a delightful mixture of colours. There is not a 
piece of chiiia in my house; but I have glasses of all sorts, and 
some tinged with the finest colours; which are not the less 
pleasing because they are domestick, and cheaper than foreign 
toys. Every thing is neat, entire, and clean, and fitted to the 
taste of one who would rather be happy, than be thought rich. 
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Every day, numberless innocent* and natural gratifkiations 
occur to me, while I behold my fdlow-creatures labouring in a 
toilsome and absurd pursuit of trifles : one, that he may be 
called by a particular'' appellation; another, that he may wear 
a particular** ornament, which I regard as a piece of riband, that 
hais an agreeable effect. on my si^t, but is so far from supply- 
ing the place of merit, where merit is not, that it serves only to 
make the toant of it more conspicuous. Fair weather is the 
joy of my soul. About noon, I behold a blue sky with rap- 
ture, and receive great consolation from the rosy dashes of 
light which adorn' the clouds both morning and evening. When 
I am lost among the green trees, I do not envy a, great man, 
with a great crowd at his levee. And I often lay aside thoughts 
of going to an opera, that I may enjoy the silent pleasure of 
walkiug by moonlight, or viewing the stars sparkling in their 
azure" ground ; which I look upon as part of my possessions, 
not without a secret indignation at the tastelessness of mortal 
men, who, in their race through life, overlook the real enjotf' 
mer^s of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a humaa mind with 
the most lively and transporting touches, I take to be the sense 
that we act in the e3re of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours here, with a happiness 
hereafter, large as our desires, and lasting as our immortal 
souls. This is a perpetual spring" of gladness in the mind. This 
lessens our calamities, and doubles our joys. Without this, 
the highest state of life is insipid ; and with it, the lowest is a 
paradise. 



SECTION VI. 
Thovghts on Death. — ^Lqbd Bacon. 

I HAVE often thought upon death'; and I find it the least- of 
all evils'. All that is past', is as a dream'; and he thath^ 
or depends upon time to come', dreams awake', ^-a^c^^uch of 
our life as we have already discovered', is already "<l€a3'. AH 
those hours which we enjoy', even from the breasts of our 
mother until we return to our grandmother the earth', are our 
dying days*; for we die daily': and as <ahers have given place 
to us', so must we', in the end', give way to others'. 

I know* many wise men who fear to die'; for the change is 

«In'n6'8dnt— not, Bimt i>F&r.tik'&1&r— not,p&r.tlk'tt2.(kr. «&'shikre. 
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hitier*^ and flefth is loath* to prove iV: besides', the expectation 
of it brings terraur'f and that exceeds the emV. I do not be- 
lieve that ariy man fears to be dead'* He fears only the stroke 
of death'. I cherish the hope', that if Heaven be pleased to 
renew my lease but for twenty^one years more'y I shall ^ken', 
without asking longer life', be strong enough to adknowledge'y 
without mourning'^ that I was bom a mortaV. 

Why should man be in love with Ins fetters'^ though of 
gold'? Art thou drowned in security'? Then thou art per^ 
fectly dead'; for though thou monegt'^ yet thy said labwied 
within thee', and thy good angel either forsakes his guard' , or 
sleeps'* There is nothing under the heaven', save a true 
friend', unto which my heiart leans\ Religious freedom hath 
begotten me this peace\ that I numm not for that end which 
must be'; nor do I spend one wish to have one minuted added 
to the uncertain date of my years*. 

Were we to observe even the heathen maxim', ^^ memento 
mori',^^ ("remember death',") we should not become benighted 
with this seeming' J earthly felicity'; but enjoy it as those pre- 
pared to give it up at the bidding of the great Donor', and not 
intwine our thoughts and afl^tions around so perishing a for- 
tune'.' How can any one but the votary of pUasure', be un- 
ready to quit the veil and false visage of his mortal perfection*? 
The soul', when she has shaken off her flesh', will set up', or', 
rather', be set up', for herself \ The soub of idiots are doubu 
less composed of the same materials as those of statesmen'*^ 
Now and then nature is at fault\ being thwarted in her opera 
tions'; and this goodly guest of ours takes lodgment^ in an m- 
perfect hody\ and is thus prevented from displaying her won- 
ders': like an excellent musician^ who cannot perform well on 
a defective instrument'. 

But see how I am swerved', and thrown out of my course', 
by touching upon the soul\ which', of all things', has the least 
to do with death\ His style is the end of all flesh', and the 
opening to incorruption'. This ruler of monuments' leads his 
victims', for the most part', out of this world with their heels 
forward' J thereby giving token that his course is contrary to 
life'. 

Men enter headlong upon the wretched theatre of life', where 
their first act opens in the language of mourning'. I cannot 
more fitly compare man to any thing than to the Indian fig' 
tree\ which', having attained its full height' ,<^ is said to decline 

«L6tA. bMlnIt «F6r't8h<in«. <iSt&tes'ni£n. •L6dj'iii£nt 'M6n'&. 
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its brancji^ down to the earth'; and there', by a new jconceipr 
tion', they form new roots', and send up a fresh stock'. So', 
ffian'»'having sprung originally from the earth', passes his tem- 
poral life like ^ plant\ sustaining himself and growing vigorous 
by nourishment drawn from the earth', until made ripe for 
death', he tends downward8\ and is sown again in his mother 
earth', where he perishes not', but ^expects a quickening'. Thus 
we see', that death deprives us not of existence^'^ but merely 
subjects us to a changed 

Death finds not a worse friend than an alderman\ to whose 
door 1 never knew him welcome'. But he is an imporiimate 
guest', and will not be said nay'* Even though the master of 
the house himMlf should afHrm that he is no^ within\ yet his 
janswer will not be taken\ What heightens his fear is', he 
knows he is in danger of forfeiting laa Jlesh\ not being pre- 
pared for the payment day':. and the sickly uncertainty with 
which he is to step out of the world', quite unfurnished for his 
general account', makes him desire to retain his gravity and 
place'^ and prepare his soul to answer in scarlet'. 

I gather', that death is disagreeable to most men\ bemuse 
they die intestate': for there is a prevailing superstition among 
them', that', when their will is made', they are nearer the grave 
than hefore\ Now they think to scare destiny^ from which 
there. is no appeal', by no^ making a toilV; and endeavour to 
lengthen life' ^hy a protestation of their unwillingness to die\ 
Tl^y who are welUseated in this world', whose fortune looks 
towards them with a smile' ^ are willing to anchor at its side\ 
and desire to put the evil day far q^, and to postpone the un- 
gratefbl time of their exit'. iVd'/ these are not the men who 
have bespoken death'. By their looks' ^ they appear not to en- 
tertain a thought of him'. 

Death arrives graciously only to such as sit in darkness\ or 
lie heavily burdened with grief and irons': — ^To the poor Chris^ 
iian\ that sits bound in the galley'; to despairing widows\ 
pensive prisoners' y and deposed kings': — ^to them whose for- 
tune* runs back', and whose spirit mutinies'. To such'^ death 
is a redeemer', and the grave a place of desired rest'. These 
wait upon the shore', and beckon death to draw near\ wishing', 
above all things', to see hia, star', and be led to his phice': 
wooing the remorseless sisters', to draw out the thread of their 
life', and break it off fe^bre ^heir hour\ 

But death is a (foZe/Wmedsenger to a usurer'^ and fate untime- 
ly cuts his thread'. Death is never mentioned by him', except 
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ivtoi rumours of war and dvil tumult remiad him of hm 
grim approach\ When many hands are armed', and the peace 
of the city is in disorder', and the foot of the common soldier 
sounds an alarm on his-stairs', iken\ perhaps', broken in thoughts 
of his moneys abroad', and cursing the monuments of coin in 
his house', lie is willing to think of death': and', hasty of jver- 
cKfioft', will doubtless hang himself, lest his throat he cut'; pro- 
vided he may do it in his counttng'fwmi,'^ surr6unded with his 
wealth', towards whkh his eye sends a languishing salute', ev^ 
at the turning cfi^; reserving', always', tlmt he have time and 
liberty in writing to depute himself as his own heir': for this is 
a great peace to his end', and wcnderfidly reconciles him upon 
Ihe point'. 

¥ot my part', I think that nature* would do me great wrbng\ 
were^ I to be as long in dying as I was in being hem'; but that 
is', doubtless', not a point for me to settle'. In truth', no man 
knows the lists of his own patience', nor can any one divine 
how able he will be to endure suffering', till the storm eomes\ 
this virtue being tested only in action\ But out of a respect 
for doing the most important business irelZ', I would always 
keep a guard\ and stand upon hey'mg faith and a good con^ 
science'.'' U wishes could find place', I would die all together^ 
and not my mind often', and my body but once'; diat is', I 
would prepare for the messenger of death'', fbr sickness and 
affliction', and not be compelled to wait Ung', or be tempted by 
the tislence 6fpdin\ Herein I do not profess to be a stoick', 
and hold grief no evil', but an opinion', and a thing indifferent'. 
With Cesar', I grant that the quickest passage is the easiest'. 

There is nothing which more readily reconciles us to death', 
Aan a quiet conscience',^ and the belief that we shall be well 
spoken of by virtuous survivers', and enter upon a rich harvest 
of immortality'. But what is more insupportable', than evil 
fame deserved'; or who can see worse days than he who', K«- 
ing', is compelled to follow at the funeral of his reputation'? I 
have laid up many hopes that I shall be privileged from that 
kind of mourning'; and I wish the same privilege to extend to 
ttK with whom I w«^ love'. 

Death is oar friefCd'; and he that is not prepared to entertain 
him', is not at hbme'. Though ready for him', I do not wish to 
forestall his coming'. I wish liothbg but what may better my 
days': nor do I desire djxf greater place than Hb^ front o€good 
opinion'. Therefore',*^ Lmako not love to the coatinudnce of 
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days'; but to the gooditeu of them'* Nor do I wish to dk;\ 
but refer myself to my hour which the gieat Ditpenser of all 
things has a^ppoiuted me': yet', as I waif rail', and have mffer" 
ed for my Jirst fault', were* it given me to choose' j I should not 
be anxious to see the eoening of my days', that extremity being 
a dUease of itself \ a return to mere infancy'.^ Hence', if 
perpetuity of life were* offered roe', I should concur with the 
Chreek poet', who said', that' " Such an age would be a mortal 

Men fear death', as children fear to go in the dark'; and as 
that natural fear in children is incr^^sed by tales', so is the 
other'. Certainly', the contemplation of death', as the uHiges 
of sin'^ and the passage to another world', is holy and reli- 
gious; but the /car of it', €is a tribute due to nature', is weak\ 
11^ religious meditations', there is sometimes a mixture oC vanity 
and superstition'. In some of the friars' books on mortifica- 
tion', you are directed to reflect upon the pain you would expe- 
rience', if only one of your fngers* ends were pressed or tor- 
tured', and thus invagine what the pains of death are when the 
whole body is corrupted and dissolved'; and yet', death oflen 
passes with less pain than is felt in the torture" of a limb'; for 
the most vital parts are not^always the most sensitive'. By him 
who spoke only as a philosopher and a natural man', it was 
well said', ** Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors ipsa'^'* 
(" The pageantry of death terrifies more than death itself'.^'*) 

It is worthy of remark', that there is no passion in the mind 
of man so weak', but it masters the fear of death '» Revenge'. . 
triumphs over death'; love'. . slights it'; honour'. . a^spires to it'; 
nay', we read that on the death of Otho the emperour', who 
slew himself, pily', the tenderest of ^ all passions', incited many 
to die out of mere compassion for their sovereign'. It is no less 
worthy of our attention', to observe how little alteration is made 
upon good spirits by the approaches of death'; for they seem to 
be the same to the last moment'. Augustus Cesar died in a 
compliment': " Livia', remember our marriage', and live': . . . 
farewell';" Tiberius', according to Tacitus', died in dissimula- 
tion': " Now his strength and body', not his dissimulation', de- 
serted him';" Vespasian', in a jest': — Galba', with a magnani- 
mous ^entimene': ^^Feri\ si exreMtpopuURomani';^^ (^*Strike\ 
if it be for the good of the Roman people';") Septimus Severus', 
in 4^ipatch': ^^Adeste', si quid ndhi restat agendum';^ (^^Has» 
ten\ if any thing remains to be done for me',") and the like'. 

It is as no^uroZ to cHe', aar it is to be btm*; and to an in&nt'i 
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porliafs the on^ is as painful as the oiher\ He that dies in an 
earnest purwii^ is like one that is wounded in hot blood\ who*, 
for the time', scarcely feels the hurt\ Therefore a miiui bent 
upon that which is good', thereby averts the terrovrs of death*. 
I)eat& opens the gate to ^ooc^/ame', and extinguishes tfnv;y\ 



Thus spoke the Christian phihaopher' ; but', on this Acme', 
no philosopher ever poured forth such a sublime strain of tri- 
umphant rapture', as that uttered by the great apostle of the 
€r^ailes\' " 1 am now ready to be tiered'; and the time of my 
departure is at hand\ I have fought a good fight'; I have 
inished my course'; I have kept the faith'. Henceforth there 
IS laid up for me a crotwi of righteousness', which the Lord't 
the righteous Judge', will give me at that day': and not to me 
only', but', also', unto all them that lope his appearing\^^ 



SECTION^ VIL 
Ugly Women. — New Monthly Maoazinb. 

The ancient inhabitants of Amathus, in the island of Cy- 
prus, were the most celebrated statuaries in the world, which 
profession they almost exclusively^supplied with gods and god- 
desses. Every one who had a mind to be in vogue, ordered his 
deity from these fashionable artists : even Jupiter himself was 
hardly considered orthodox and worship- worthy, unless emana- 
ting from the established Pantheon of the Cypriots ; and, as to . 
Juno, Venus, Minerva, and Diana, it was admitted that they had 
a peculiar knack in their manufacture ; and, it needs hariuy be 
added, they drove a thriving trade in these popular goddesses. 

But this monopoly proved more favourable to the fortunes than 
to the happiness of the parties. By constantly straining above 
humanity, and aspirinff to the representation of celestial beauty ; 
— ^by fostering the enthusiasm of their imaginations in the pur- 
suit of the beau ideal,^ they acquired a distaste, or, at least, an 
indifference,* for mortal attractions, and turned up theif noses 
at their fair country-women, for not being Junoes or Minervas. 
Not one of them equalled the model which had been conjured 

. *In-dlffQLr*liMe^not, tinse. 
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Up. in their- imaginations, and hot one of them, oonsequ^tljr, 
would they deign to notice. At the publick games, the women 
wete all huddled together, wMlspering add looking glum, whitd 
the men congregated as far frotn them as possible, discussing 
the ' heaw ideal* Had they been prosing upon politicks, you 
might have presumed it an English or an American party. 
Dancing was extinct, unless the ladies chose to lead out ond 
cmother; the priests waxed lank and wo-begone fbr want of the 
marriage ofiferings. Hymen's altar was covered with as many 
Cobwebs as a poor's box : successive moons rose and set with- 
out a single honey^moon, and the whole island threatened to 
beeome an anti-nuptial colony of old bachelors and oldmaids. 

In/this emergency, Pygmalion, the most etninent statuary 6f 
the place, falling in love with one of his own works, a figure 
q£ Diana, which happened to possess* the beau ideal in pence-* 
tion, implored Venus to animate the marble ; and she, as is well 
known to every person conversant with authentick history, 
immediately granted his request. So far as this couple were 
concerni^d, one would have ima^ned that the evil was remedied 5 
but, alas ! the remedy was worse than the disease. The mod^ 
of excellence was now among them, alive apd breathing ; the 
men were perfectly mad, beleaguering the house from morn to 
night to get a peep at her; all other women were treated with 
positive insult; and^ of course, the whole female population was 
possessed by die furies. Marmorea (such was the name of the 
animated statue) was no Diana in the flesh, whatever she might 
have been in the marble ; for, if the scandalous chronicles of 
those days may be believed, she had more than one favoured 
lover. Certain it is, that she was the cause of constant feuds and 
battles, in which many lives were lost, and Pygmalion himself 
was at last found murdered in the neighbournood of his own 
house. The whole island was how on the point of dvil war, on 
account of the philanthropical Helen, when one of her disappoint- 
ed wooers, in a fit of jealousy, stabbed her to the heart, and 
immediately after threw himself from a high rock into the sea. 

Such is the tragedy which would probably be enacting, at the 
present** moment,*' in every country of the world, but for the 
fortunate circumstance, that we have no longer any fixed stand- 
ard of beauty, real or imaginary, and, by a necessary and 
happy consequence, no determinate rule^ of ugliness. In fi»t, 
there are no such animals as ugly women, though we still c(hi- 
thiue to talk of them as we do of harpies, goirgons, and cUme-' 
ras. There is no deformity that does not find admirevs, and ao 
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loTelineaas that is not deemed defective. Anainaboo, the AGncan 
prince, received so many attentions from a celebrated belle of 
London, that, in a moment of tenderness, he could not refrain 
from laying his hand on his heart, and exclaiming, "Ah! 
madam, if heaven had only made you a negress, you would 
have been irresistible." And the same beauty, when travelling 
among the Swiss Cretins, heard several of the men ejaculating, 
** How handsome she is ! what a pity that she wants a Goitre.^^* 
Plain women were formerly so common, that fliey were 
termed ordinary to signify the frequency of their occurrence : 
in these happier days the phrase cx^raoidinary' would be more 
applicable. However parsimonious, or even cruel, nature may 
have been in other respects, they all cling to admiration J)y 
some solitary tenure that redeems them from the unqualified 
iinputation of unattractiv^iess. One has an eye that, like 
charity, covers a multitude of. sins ; another is a female Samp- 
son, whose strength consists in her hair ; a third holds your 
affections by her teeth; a fourth is a Cinderella, who wins 
hearts by her pretty little foot ; a fifth makes an irresistible ap* 
peal from her face to her figure,*' and so on to the end of the 
catalogue. An expressive countenance may always be claimed 
in the absence of any definite charm $ and, if even this be ques- 
tionable, the party generally contrives to get a reputation for 
great cleverness ; and, if that be too inhumanly disputed, envy 
itself must allow that she is " excessively amiable." 

Still, it must be acknowledged, that however men may dififer 
as to details, they agree as to results, and crowd about ah ac* 
knowledged beauty, influenced by some secret attraction of 
which they are themselves unconscious, and of which the 
source has never been duly explained. It would seem impossi- 
ble that it should originate in any sexiial sympathies, since we 
feel the impulsion without carr3ring ourselves, even in idea, be- 
yond the pleasure of gazing, and are even sensibly a£^ted by 
the sight of beautiful children : yet it cannot be 9fi abstract 
admiration, for it is incontestable that neither men nor women 
are so vehemently" impressed by the contemplation of beauty 
in their own, as in the opposite, sex. 

This injustice towards^ o\ir own half of humanity* ftMght be 
assigned to a latent envy, i>ut that the same remark applies to 
the pleasure we derive from statues, of the proportions of which 
we could hardly be jealbus. Ugly statues may be led to thdr 
fate without any compunctious visitings of nature f. but our 

•Ek«.tr6r'di'nl-re. kFlg'Are— not, flg'ftr. •Vi'W'mfcnUi. aT6'&rdi. 
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I conduct towards women, whom we concern to be in a similar 

predicament/ is by ho means entitled to the same indulgenceiji 

I We Muffle away from them at parties, and sneak to the other 

end of the dinner'table, as if their features were catching ; and 
as to their falling in 4ove, and possessing the common reelings 
of their sex, we laugh at the very idea. And yet these Parias 
of the drawing-room, generally atone, by interiour talent, for 
what they want in exteiriour charms ; as if the Medusa's head 
were still destined to be carried by Minerva- 
Nature seldom lavishes her gi^s upon one i^bject : the j^- 
cock has no voice; the beautifUl Camellia Japonica has no 
odour ; and belles, generally speakmg, have no great share pf 
intellects Some visionaries amuse themselves by imaginin|^ 
that the complacency occasioned by the possesion of physical 
charms, conduces to moral, perfection- 
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Vglp Wom^. — Continued* 



What a blessing for these unhcmdsome damsels, whom we 
treat still more unhandsomely by our fastidious negleet, thai 
some of us are less st|ueamish in our tastes and more impartial 
in our attentions- Solomon proves the antiquity of the adage-— 
** De gu9Hbus nil dispijitanduiti^'* ^*^ The taste is not to be dis** 
puted,") for he compares the hair of his beloved, to a flock of 
goats appearing from Mount Gilead ; and in a strain of enam* 
oured flattery^ exclaims : << Thy eyes are like the fish«>pool8 
in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim; thy nose like Uie 
tower of Lebanon, looking towards Damascus-^* 

Now I deem it as becommg to see a woman standing behind 
a good, roomy nose, as to contemplate a fair temple, with a 
majestick portico ; but it may be questioned whether a nose like 
the tower of Lebanon, is not s<:»newhat too dephantioe, a&d 
bordering on the proboscis- The ne% retrouu^* {na re4roo''Mi) 
is smart and piquant ; the button*nose, like all other diminu- 
tives, is endearing ; and even the snub absolutely has its admi- 
rers- Cupid can get over it, though it have no bridge ; and he 
jumps through a wall-eye li]ce a harlequin- As to the latter 
feature, ipy taste may be singular,- j^rha|^s bad, but I ccmfeas 
that I have a penehant\ for that captivating cast, ^ometixnes la* 
•Pr£.dlk1i'mftnt— not, mtmt 
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vidiousty fejnned a squint. Its advantages are. neither few^ nor 
unimportant. Like a bowl, its very bias makes it suie of hit- 
ting the jack, while it seems to he running out of the course ; 
and it has, moreover, the invaluable property of doing execu- 
tion without exciting suspicion, like the Irish guns with crooked 
barrels, made for shooting round a corner. 
. Commcm observers admire the sim in his common state, but 
philosophers find it a thousand times more interesting* when 
sufiering a partial eclipse ; whi]e the lovers of the picturesque, 
are more smitten with its rising and setting, than with its meri- 
dian splendour. Such men must be enchanted with a strabis- 
mus or squint, where they may behold the ball of sight, graoe- 
fijlly emerging from the na^al east, or setting in its occidental 
depths, presenting every variety of obacuratioiEi. With regard 
to teeth, also, a very erroneous taste prevails. Nothing can be 
more stiff and barrack->like, than that uniformity of shape and 
hue which is so h^hly vaunted,^ for the merest tyio m land- 
wcape will tell us,that castellated and jagged outlines, with a 
pleasing variety of tefaits, are infinitely more pictorial and 



Fstches of bSe in the face are by no means to be deprecated* 
They knpart to it a rich mellow tone of autumnal colouring 
which we should in vain seek in less gifted oomplesdovs ; and 1 
am most happy to vindicate the claims of a moderate beard« 
upon the Opper lip, which is as necessary to the perfect beauty 
of the mouth, as are the thorns and moss to ^ rose, or the 
leaves to a cherry. If there are any old maidsr still extant, 
while mysogonists are so rare, the fault must be attributable to 
themselves, and they ipust incur n\V the responsibility of their 
flincle blessedness. 

jb the connubial lottery, ugly women possess an advantage to 
which sufficient importance fans not been attached. It is a com- 
mon observation, that husband and wife frequently resemble 
each others and many ingenious theorists,** attempting to solve 
the. problem by attributing it to sympathy, contemplation of one 
another's features, congeniality of haints, modes of life, and so 
ferth, have fellen into the very common errbur of substitutiog 
the cause for the ^ed. This mutual likeness is the oeeasionj 
not the result^ of marriage. Every man, like Narcissus, be- 
comes enamoured of the reflection of himself, only choosmg a 
substance instead of a siadow. His love for any particular 
woman, is self.Iove at second-hand, vanity reflected, compound 
egotism. When he sees himself in the mirror of a female faoe» 
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he exdaims : **^How intelligent, how amiable, liow interesting- 
how admirably adapted for ti wife !" and forthwith makes his 
proposals to the personagp so expressly and literally calculated 
to keep him in countenance. The uglier he is, the more need 
he has of this consolation. He forms a romantick attachment 
to the " fascinating creature with the snub nose," or the *' be- 
witching girl with the roguish leer,'* (Anglice, squinf,) without 
once suspectihg that he is paying hiis addresses to himself, and 
playing the inamorato before a looking-glass. Take «e^-love 
. from lovCy and very little remains : it is taking the flame from 
Hymen's torch, and leaving the smoke. 

The same feeling extends to his progeny. He would rather 
see them resemble iiin^self, particularly in his defects, than be. 
modelled after the chubbiest cherubs or cupids that ever ema- 
nated from the studio of Canova. One sometimes encounters 
a man of a most unqualified hideousness, who obviously con- 
siders himself an Adonis; and when such fi one has to seek a. 
congenial Venus, it is evident that her value will be in the in-, 
verse ratio* of her charms. Upon this principle, ugly women 
will be converted into belles ; perfect Jrights will become irre- 
sistible ; and none need despair'* o^ conquests, if they have but 
the happiness to be sufficiently plain^ 

" The best part of beauty," says Lord Bacon, "is that which 
a statue or painting cannot express;'* As to symmetry of form, 
and superficial grace, sciilpture is exquisitively perfect ; but the 
countenance is of too subtle and intangible a character to be 
arrested by any modification of marble. Busts, especially where 
the pupil of the eye is unmarked, have the appearance of mere 
masks, and are representations of^ little more than blindness and 
death. Painting supplies,, by colouring and shade, much that 
sculpture wants ; but, on the other hand, it is deficient in what 
its rival possesses'-^-fidelity of superficial form. Nothing can 
tjompensate* for our, inability to walk round a picture, and 
choose various points of view. Facility of production, niean- 
ness of material, and vulgarity of association, have induced us 
to look down with unmerited contempt upon, those waxen busts 
in the perfumers' shops, which, as simple representations of • 
female nature, have attained a perfection that positively amounts 
to the kissable. That delicacy of teint and material, which so - 
admirably adapts itself to female beauty, ferms, however, but a • 
milk-maidish representation of virility ; and the men have, con-., 
sequently, ^s epicene and androgynous an aspect as if they had 
jiist been bathing in the Salmacian fountain. 

•RA'sh£*6. ^I>i'iqpArB--not, dis'pdre. «P6z.z£«riz. 'K6m.p&ii'iite. 
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Counteoaiioe, however» is^not withiii ihe itach ot any of 
these substaiices or combinations. It js a species of moral 
beauty 9 as superiour to mere charix^ of surface, as mind is to 
matter. It is, in fact, visible spirit — legible intellect, difiusing 
itself over the features, and enabling nunds to commune with 
each other by some secret sympathy unccmnected with the 
senses. The heart has a silent echo in the face, which &^ 
qoently carries to us a convicticm diametrically opposite to the 
audible expression of the mouth ; and we see, through the eyes, 
into the understanding of the man, long before it can comixiu- 
nicate with us by utterance. 

This emanation of characteir is the light of a soul destined to 
the skies, shining through its tegument* of clay, and irradiating'' 
the countenance, as the suq illuminates the face of nature be- 
fore it rises above the earth to commence its heavenly career. 
Of this indefinable charm, all women are al&e susceptible. It 
is to them what gunpowder is to warriours; it levels i^l dis- 
tinctions, and gives to the plain and the pretty^ to the timid and 
the brave, an equal chance of making conquests. It is, in fine, 
one among a thousand proofs of that system of compensation, 
both physocal and moral, by which a superiour Power is per- 
petually evincing his benignity ; afibrding to every human being 
a commensurate chance -of liappiness^ and inculcating upon all, 
that when they turn their faces towards heaven, they should 
reflect the light from above, and be animated by one uniform 
expression of love, resignation, and gratitude. 
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PMhwphy cf Apparitions, — Quartsslt Revxsvt. 

Extract. 

NoTwrrHSTAKDiNO the eagerness with which almost all edu- 
cated persons disclaim a belief in the supernatural, and de- 
nouBoe, as a vulgar Absurdity, the very notion of apparitions, 
yet there are few, even of the boldest and least Credulous, who 
are not occasionally the victims of the very apprehensions which 
they deride ; and many such have been ingenuous enough to 
confess, that their skepticism receives more support from their 
pride than from their reason. 

Occupied with prcrfessional toil, or engaged with the objects 

^^gf^'mhnU «'Iwr4'd5'4.tliig. 
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of sease^ and the dazzling; prizes of ambition, the noBk of the 
world scarcely recognises* himself as the possessor of a spirit- 
ual nature ; in him 

" Thia ftcalty divine 
Is chained and tortiired,-K»1iined, cribbed, oonllned. 
And bred in darkness;"* 

but even over this darkness the truth will sometimes i^ine forth, 

"The beam pour in, and time and skill will couch tke Mind.** 

In the infinite variety of his works and ways, the Almighty 
has provided numerous means for maintaining^ a strong sense of 
the supernatural. A mind of even ordinary ©aergy, natur- 
ally turns inward when withdrawn from its daily routine* of 
thought and action ; and when placed under circumstances cf 
powerful association, or, when witnessing striking phenomena 
in the natural or moral world, it readily reverts to its own 
origin and destiny, and spontaneously claims kindred with the 
spiritual. Amid the solitude of ancient grandeur, the traveller 
feels as if he were encircled by its former tenants ;^he ac- 
knowledges*' the power and magick of the ruined battlement ;** 
and, "becoming a part of what has been," he recognises, in 
the sacred awe which breathes around him, the force of the re 
mark, that 

"There is given 
Unto the things of earth whicii time has bent, 
A spirit* 8 feetinfff^ 

But it is not merely by its own creations that the mind feels 
its connexions with the spiritual world. There are events and 
scenes in nature so rare in their occurrence, or so overpowering 
in their grandeur, or so terrifick in their effects, that the mind 
springs, as it were, its earthly cable, and feels itself in the im- 
mediate presence of more exalted intelligences. Amid the dark- 
ness and crash of the thunder-storm, human courage stands 
appalled,^ and we feel as if the divine ubiquity were concen- 
trated in this powerful appeal to our fears. In the still more ter- 
rifick phenomena of the earthquake, the poet has well described 

" The awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge into the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 
From their down-topplins nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o'er heaving plains ; and man's dread hath no words.** 

Nor is it by material phenomena only that the mind is with- 
drawn from its earthly concerns to a du6 sense of it& posi^n* 

•S^k'6g^.z£z. bM£n.t&nelng. eR56't££n. ^Ap-pdlld'. 
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and its relations. Moral events address themselves still more 
powerfully to mankind ; and through the channel of the afiec- 
tions, we are often roused from a lethargy that would otherwise 
prove fatal. When domestick affliction presses its cold hand 
upon the heart, and throws a blackness over nature, material 
objects almost cease to influence us ; the nund discovers its true 
place in the scheme of infinite wisdom, and, longing to follow 
the disembodied spirit from which it has been torn, would almost 
welcome the stroke that should eflect its liberation. Such are 
some of the means by which ordinary minds are impressed with 
a serious, though unacknowledged, awe of the unseen world. 

The various phenomena of apparitions may be divided into 
two great classes : — ^Those which may be seen by several per- 
sons at the same time ; — ^and those which are seen by only one 
person at a time. 

The first of these divisions embraces two very opposite classes 
of phenomena. While it includes the supernatural visions which 
were displayed during the Jewish theocracy, and at the estab- 
lishment of Christianity,* it comprehends, also, the whole sys- 
tem^ of imposture* which prevailed in the heathen temples. The 
extraordinary manner in which the Almighty deigned to hold 
converse with his peculiar people, and the miracles by which 
our Saviour and his disciples overpowered the incredulity of 
their hearers, were special interpositions of Providence, rendered 
for the accomplishing of the high objects of divine government.^ 
But far different from these beneficent* reveladons, were the 
lying miracles of ancient idolatry. The sciences of the times, 
limited as they were, became, in the hands of the priest and 
the magician, the unhallowed instruments*^ of imposture, with 
which to operate upon the minds of the ignorant and the credu- 
lous: and thus, the common people, unacquainted with the 
powers of nature, and the resources of art, became the willing 
victims of a base superstition. 

The principal apparitions of former times, seem to have been 
of an optical nature. The properties of lenses and concave 
mirrors, and especially that of forming images in the air which 
eluded the grasp of the observer, and possessed all the charac- 
teristicks of an incorporeal existence, were certainly known to 
the ancient magicians. Hence, it was easy to obtain from In- 
verted and highly illuminated statues and pictures, aerial repre- 
sentations of their gods and heroes, or of their departed friends. 
But though such apparitions had the requisite resemblance to 

■Krt».teh£4kn'£'t£. »Sls't5m— not, tttm. «Im-p6s'tsh&re. •^GftT'ftni 
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tfieir prototypes, they still wanted the appearance of real life. 
This defect, however, they were able to supply. They possessed 
the art of giving an erect position to inverted images, sd that it 
was easy to exhibit* erect apparitions in the air. 
. Other sources of such apparitions as may be seen by several 
persons at once, have their origin in particular functions of 
vision itself; and to the deceptions which spring from them, the 
best and tfee least informed are equally liable. The thousand 
and one apparitions, which, from age to age, have continued to 
terrify the young ,and the ignorant, have generally presented 
themselvea during the hours of twilight and darkness ; at which 
hours the imagination steps in as an auxiliary'* to physical 
causes. At such times, all objects, from the obscurity in which 
they are involved, are seen with difficulty. This obscurity of 
objects, combined with certain affections and singular changes 
wrought upon the organs of vision, powerfully contributes to 
the production of illusions in the dark. It is a curious circum- 
stance, that the spectres of this kind, are always^, as they ought 
to be, white, because no other colour can be seen in the dark ; 
and they are always created, either out of inanimate objects 
which reflect more light than those around them, or which are 
projected against a more luminous ground, or they are formed 
out of human beings or animals whose colour or change of 
[^ace renders them more visible in the dark. 
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Philosophy of Apparitions — Continued* — ^Ib. 

That class of apparitions which can be seen only by one 
person at a time, may originate in three different causes. First, 
they may be the result of mere optical illusion, presented to a 
person of the soundest mind and in the most perfect health ; or 
of certain physical affections of the eye, occasioned by some 
temporary derangement** of its functions, and exaggerated by 
the imagination. Secondly, they may have their origin entirely 
in the imagination when . rendered morbid by an early-instilled 
and deeply-seated belief in apparitions, and when excited by 
local associations. Thirdly, they may arise, in persons of the 
soundest minds and with the best regulated imaginations, from 
a diseased state of the vital functions, — exhibiting*^ themselves 
in open day, and even in the midst of the social ciide. 

'Ejfz-biblt t'Awg.zU'y&'rS. «I>£.rilnje'inint— not, munt ^f^gfz-lilbltJDf 
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Om of the moflt eztittordinary illusioos of tbe description laai. 
nm&tioiied, is that of Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, who oom- 
municaled an account of his own case to the Prussian* Aca- 
demy of Science. 

Towaidfl^ the dose of the year 1790, and at the commence- 
ment of 1701, M. Nicolai had been agitated by Tarious misfor- 
tunes which prqred deeply upon his mind, when, on the 24th of 
Sbbruary, an event occurred which threw hkn into still deeper 
distifiHU At about (en o'clock in the morning, just as his wife 
and a friend were entering his room for the pyrpose of consoling 
him, he perodnred, at the distance of a few paces, the standing 
figure* of a penon deceased, which remained from seven to 
eight minutes, and which the rest of the party, of course, were 
unable to see. A little after four o'clock in the afternoon, the 
■Bme figure* appeared to him when he was alone ; and upon his 
gtnng out, in older to mention the circumstance to his wife, the 
spectre accompanied him to her apartment, alternately^ vanish- 
mg and reappearing. A tittle afler six o'clock, several stalking 
figure:^ also appeared ; but they had no connexion with the fig- 
are'' already mentioned. 

When fats mind had become more composed, and his bodily 
indisposition had beep removed by medical treatment, Nicolai 
expected that these apparitions would take leave of him. - His 
expectations, however, were' disappointed, for they increased 
In number, and underwent the most extraordinary transforma- 
tions. The standing figure" of the deceased person never ap- 
peared to him after the 24th of February ; but several other 
figures" occupied its place. These figures" were chiefly repre- 
sentations of persons whom he did not know, though he some- 
times saw those of his acquaintances. The figures" of living 
persons occurred more frequently than those of persons who 
were' deceased ; and he distinctly observed, that acquaintances 
with whom he daily conversed, never appeared to him as phan- 
tasms* After some weeks, when he had become familiar with 
these unbidden guests, he endeavoured to conjure up phantasms 
of his acquaintances, by bringing them before his imagination 
in the most lively manner ; but, although he had, only a short 
time previous, seen them as phantasms, by this process he never 
oould succeed in giving them an external locality. 

When he was conversing with his physician and his wife, re- . 
speeting the phantasms which hovered around him, the figures 

•PruBh'an. »'T6'&rd2. eFlgr'Are— not, fVer. J^i^tir'nile-li— not 
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would sometimes leave him altogether, and then appear again, 
singly or in groups. The apparitions were generally human 
figures of both sexes, which, like people at a &ir, commonly 
passed to and fro, as if they had no mutual connexion, though 
they sometimes appeared to have business with one another. On 
one or two occasions, he saw persons on horseback, dogs, and 
birds, all of which appeared in their natural site, and of the 
same colours which th^ exhibif" in real life, tiiough somewhat 
paler. 

When these apparitions began to be seen more frequently, 
Nicolai began also to hear them speak. Sometimes they ad- 
dressed one another, but generally they spoke to himself^ in 
short speeches, which never contained any thing disagieeaUe* 
This loquacity in the apparitions, occurred most frequently when 
he was alone, though he occasionally heard it in society, inter* 
mixed with the actual conversation of the company. 

Although these appearances had ceased to excite any disa- 
greeable emotion, and had even afforded him frequent subjects 
of amusement'' and mirth, yet as his disorder had sentsibly in- 
creased, and as the figures had appeared to him for whole days 
together, and even when he awoke during the night, he found 
it necessary, not only to take medicine, but also to apply leeches. 
This was done on the 20th of April, at 11 o'clock in the fore- 
noon ; and, during the operation, while he was sitting alone 
with the surgeon, the room swarmed with human fonns of every 
description, which crowded fast upon one another till half-past 
four o'clock. The figures then began to move more ei6wly ; 
their colours became gradually paler ; and, afler intervals of 
seven minutes, he could distinguish a palpable diminution in their 
intensity, without any change in the distinctness of their forms. 
At about half-past six o'clock, they became entirely white, and 
moved very slightly ; their forms, however, were still perfectly 
distinct, and, without decreasing in number, they gradually be« 
came less perceptible. Instead of moving off or vanishing, as 
they had usually done, they now dissolved immediately into air ; 
whole pieces of some of them continuing for a length of time, 
and at last disappearing. About eight o'clock, not a vestige of 
them remained ; and Nicolai never again was disturbed by these 
spectral illusions. 

Accustomed to the investigation of mental phenomena, Nico- 
lai took a great interest in studying the^ facts which had thus 
occurred with himself; and he has recorded various, e](cdlent 
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obiervatioiiSi of which the fc^lowing are the roost interestiBg* te 
the pneuoMtologist* 

He couki trace no connexion between the figures and the 
•tale of his mindy the nature of his employments, or the course 
of his thoughts previous to their appearance. He could always 
oleariy distuiguish phantasms from real personages. The ap- 
pearance of the phantasms was, in every instance,^ involuntary, 
and nol dependsot on any external circumstances ; whether he 
was alone, or in society, whether in broad day-light, or in dark- 
IM^, whether in his own house, or that of a neighbour, their 
i^pei^fance was equally distinct. 

The figures sometimes disappeared when he shut his eyes, 
and at a^jbeat times they remained : when they vanished, in the 
tmnet case, nearly the same figures reappeared when his eyes 
were agun opened. The figures were neither terrible, ludic- 
rous, nor repulsive ; and they appeared more frequently in mo« 
tion that at rest. On two or three occasions, afler he had ceased 
to observe these appearances, he felt a propensity to see ihem 
again, or, rather, a sensation as if he saw them, but the sensa- 
tion immediately leA him without calling up the phantasms. 

From a critical examination of Nicolai's case, it appeared 
that the immediate cause of these spectral illusions, was a pe- 
culiar derangement of the digestive organs. Other similar cases 
are not unknown, and are found to proceed from the same cause. 
So recently as in 1829, a very interesting case of the kind oc* 
curred in England in the person of Mrs. A., which our restrict 
ed limits do not allow us to present. 



SECTION XI. 
Perpetuity of the Church. — Db. Mason. 

Thu long existence of the Christian Church', would be pro- 
nounced', upon common principles of reasoning', impo9sihle\ 
She 6jl^s in every man a natural and an inveterate enemy'. Tq 
encQunter and overcome the unanimous hostility of the world', 
she boasts no political stratagem'^ no disciplined Ug%ons\ no 
QUt^ard coercion of any kind*. Yet', her expectation is', that 
1^ will Kv^/orever'. - 

"To ^ock this hope', and to blot out her memorial from under 
heaven', the most furious efforts of/ana^ciMt', the most inge- 

^la'ar'^it-lng. ^WMnm. •ilg.zbt'^jiM. 
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nious arts of statesmen',^ the concentrated strength of empires' j 
have been frequently'' and perseveringiy appli^'. — The blood 
of her sons and her daughters has streamed like water'; the 
smoke of the scaffold and the stake', where they wore the 
crown of martyrdom in the cause of Jesus', has ascended in 
thick volumes to the skies'. The tribes of persecution have 
sported over her woes', and erected monuments', as they 
imagined', of her perpetual ruin\ But where are her tyrants^ 
and where their empires'? The tyrants have long since gone 
to their own place*; their names have descended upon the roll 
of infamy'; their empires have passed', like shadows', over the 
rock'; they have successively disappeared', and lefl not a trace 
behind'! 

But what became of the Church'? She rose from her ashes', 
fresh in beauty and might'; celestial glory beamed around her'; 
she dashed dmcn the monumental marble of her foes'; and they 
who hated her', fled before her'. She has celebrated the funeral 
of kings and kingdoms that plotted her destruction'; and', with 
the inscriptions, of their pride', has transmitted to posterity the 
records of their shame'. 

How shall this phenomenon he explained'? We are', at the 
present moTnent', witnesses of the fact'; but who can unfold 
the mystery'? The book of truth and life'^ has made our won- 
der cease'. " The Lord her God in the midst of her', is 
mighty'. ^^ His presence* is a fountain of health', and his pro- 
tection', a ^^wall qfflre\^^ He has betrothed her', in eternal 
covenant', to himself. Her living Head', in whom she breathes', 
is above', and his quickening spirit shall never depart from her'. 
Armed with divine virtue', his Gospel',^ secret', silent',* unob- 
served', enters the hearts of men', and sets up an everlasting 
kingdom'. It eludes all the vigilance', and baffles all the power', 
of the adversary'. Bars', and bolts', and dungeons', are no ob- 
stacles to its approach': bonds', and tortures', and death', can- 
not extinguish its influence'. Let no man's heart tremble', 
then', because of fear'. Let no man despair' (in these days of 
rebuke and blasphemy') of the Christian caused The ark is 
launched', indeed', upon the floods'; the tempest sweeps along 
the deep'; the billows break over her on every side'; but Jeho- 
vah-Jesus has promised to conduct her in safety to the haven of 
peace\ She cannot be lost', unless the pilot perish'. 

•St4toi'm4n— not, mun. *>Fr&'kw4nt-M. •Priz'Snae— not, tmae. 
^Gdfl'pil— not, G6b>;. «smnt. 
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SECTION xn. 

Dr. JohnsofCa Letter to the Earl cf Chesterfield. 

My Lord : I have been lately informed by the proprietor of 
the World, that two papers in which my Dictionary is reccxn- 
mended to the publick, were written by your Lordship. To be 
80 distinguished, is an honour, which, being very little aocus* 
tomed to fiivours from the great, I know not well how to re- 
ceive, or in what terms to acknowledge. When, upon some 
alight encouragement,' I first visited your Lordship, I was over- 
powered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment** of your 
address ; and could not forbear to wish that I might boast my- 
self " the conqueror of the conqueror of the earth ;" — ^tbat I 
might obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending : 
but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would sufil^r me to continue it. When I had 
once addressed your Lordship in publick, I had exhausted all 
the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess* I had done all that I could; and no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now passed since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during 
which time I have been pushing on my work through difficul- 
ties, of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, 
one word of encouragement, or one smUe of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron* before. 

The Shepherd in Virgil grew, at last, acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron,** my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help ? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am 
known, imd do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical as- 
perity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been re- 
ceived, or to be unwilling that the publick should consider me 
as owing that to a patron,"* which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far, with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though 

»En.k&r'ridje-m£nt ^En-tsb&nfm&nt •P&'trfin. 
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I should conclude it, if les^ be possible, with less ; for I have 
been long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once 
boasted myself, with so much exultation, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship's most humble, most obedient servant, 

«AM. JOHNSON. 



SECTION XIIL 
Mtolla^s Speech to the Penmans* — Shebidan. 

My* brave associates'! — partners of my* toil\ my* feelings', 
and my* fame'! Can RoUd^s words add vigour to the virtuous 
energies which inspire your hearts'? — N6'; you have judged', 
as /have', the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold 
invaders would delude you'. Your generous spirit has com- 
pared', as mine has', the motives which', in a war like this'y 
can animate their minds and ours\ — They\hy> a strange ^ren^y 
driven', fight for power\ for plunder'^ and extended rule': tre', 
for our country^ our altars', and our homes'. They follow an 
adventurer whom they fear', and obey a power which they 
hate': — we serve a monarch whom we love' — a God whom 
we apobe'. 

Whenever they move in ^ger', desolation tracks their prog- 
ress'*** Wherever they pause in amity', affliction mourns their 
friendship'. They boast they come but to improve our staie\ 
enlarge our thoughts', and free us from the yoke of errour'f 
Yes'; they' — they will give enlightened fbeepom to our 
minds', who are themselves the slaves of passion', avarice', 
and pride'/ They offer us their pbotection'. Yes'; such 
protection as vultures give to lambs', covering and devouring 
them'! They call on us to barter all of good we have inherited 
and proved', for the desperate chance of something better which 
they promise'. — Be our plain answer this': The throne we 
honour', is the people^s choice'; the laws we reverence', are our 
brave fathers' legacy'; the faith we follow', teaches us to live 
in bonds of charity with all mmildnd', and die with the hope 
of bliss beyond the grave'. — ^Tell your invaders this^, and tell 
thera^, too', we seek no change'; and', least of all', such a 
change as they would bring us'. 

^M£. ^Frdg'r^fl— not, prd'grit 
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SECTION XIV. 

Speech of Caius Marius to the Romans^ 

Skawn^ the ahturdiiy of their henUUing to confer on him the rank of 
General, mertly im account of kia extraction. 

It is but too common', mjr* countr)rmen',*' that we observe a 
material difference" in the conduct of those who become candi- 
dates for places of power and trust', before' . . and tifier' . . they 
obtain them'. They solicit offices', in one manner', and execute 
the duties of them', in another'. They set out with the fair 
appearance^ of activity', humility', and moderation'; but soon 
become slothful',* proud', and avaricious'. To discharge the 
duties of a supreme commander in troublesome times', in such a 
manner as to give general satisfaction^ is undoubtedly no easy 
matter'. To carry on with effect\ an expensive war', and yet 
be frugal with the publickm^ne^'/ to oblige those to serve whom 
it may be delicate and dangerous to offend' ; to conduct', at one 
and the same time', a variety of complicated operations'; to 
concert me€isures at home strictly answerable to ' the state of 
things abroad'; and,' in spite of opposition from the envious', 
the malicious', the factious', and the disaffected', to be success- 
ful in gaining every valuable end'; — ^to do all this', my* coun- 
trymen','' is more (fifficult than is generally supposed'. 

But besides the disadvantages common to the patrician'^ ap- 
pointed to an equally eminent station', /am compelled to sustain 
the weight of others from which he is shielded by his noble 
btrth\ If he is guilty of neglect or a breach of trust\ the 
influence of his formidable connexions^ the antiquity of his 
familii\ the important services of his ancestors'^ and the mul- 
titudes secured to his interest by the power of his wealth'^ all 
tend to screen him from the hands of justice and the inflicticm 
of condign punishment'; whereas', my safety depends wholly 
upon myself. This renders it indispensably necessary', that 
my conduct be pure' and unexceptionable'. 

1 £im well aware', my* countrymen','' that the eye of the 
publick is upon me'; and that', although the impartial ^ who 
prefer the real advantage of the commxmwealth' y to all other 
considerations', favour my pretensions', yet the patricians de- 
sire nothing more ardently than an accusation against me\ 
It is my fixed resolution', therefore', to use my best endeavours 
so to discharge the several duties of my office', that you shall 

»Mi. »»K&ii'tr4'mfin— not, mttn. «Dlffair'&ise— not, ttnae. ^Ap-p^ir' 
Ibue— not, tmse. «S16eA'fiU. 
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not be disappointed in tae\ and that their indirect designs* 
against me', shall be frustrated'. 

From my youth', I have been familiar with toils and with 
dangers'. When I served you for no reward but that of Aoii- 
our\ I was faithful to your interest': and now that you have 
conferred upon me a place of profit\ it is not my design* to 
betray you'. You have committed to my charge the war 
against Jugurtha'. At this', the patricians are (ffinded'. But 
where would be the wisdom of giving such a command to one 
of their honourable body'? — to a person of illustrious Mrth'y 
of ancient*' family' ^ of innumerable statues' ^ but' ... of no 
experience'?'' What service would his long line of d6ad an- 
cestors', or his multitude of motionless statues', render his 
country in the day of battle'? What could such a general 
do', amidst difficulties to which he himself is unequal', but', in 
his trepidation and inexperience',' have recourse for direction to 
isome inferiour commander'? Thus', your patrician general 
would', in fact'y have a general over him'; so that the acting 
commander would still be a plebeian'.^ So true is this', my 
countrymen', that I have myself known those who were chosen 
consuls^ then to begin to read the history of their own country\ 
of which', until that time', they were totally ignorant';^ that is', 
they Jirst procured the oJ^ce\ and then bethought themselves 
of the qualifications necessary for the proper discharge of its 
duties'. 

When a comparison is made between patrician haughtiness 
and plebeian^ experience' ^"^ I submit it to your judgment', '^ Ro- 
mans', to determine on which side the advantage lies'. The 
very actions of which they have only read'^ I have partly seen'^ 
and partly myself achieved'. What they know by reading' ^ 
I know by ea^ptrience' .'^ They are pleased to slight my mean 
bibth': I despnse their mean chabactehs'. Want of birth 
and fortune is the objection against me': want of personal 
worth' ^ against them\ But', are not all men of the sam^ spe^ 
des? What can make a difference between one man and 
another', but the endowments of the mind'? For my part', I 
shall always look upon the bravest man', as the noblest man\ 
Suppose it were inquired of the lathers of such patricians as 
Albinus', and Bestia', whether', were* they to have their choice', 
they would desire sons of their character', or of mine', what 
vould they answer', but', that they would wish the worthiest to 
be their sons'? If the patricians have reason to despise me', let 

"D£-8lnze'— not, d&.xinxe, WUie'tsh^nt «Eks.p^'ri^£nse— not, tense. 
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them'y likewise^, des^iae their aneeMon^ whose nobility was 
the fruit of their virtue** Do they envy me the honours be- 
stowed upon me'? Let them\ likewise', envy my Idhaurs^, my 
abstinence^ and the dangers I have undergone for my country', 
by which I have acquired those honours*. 

Those worthless men lead a life of so great inactivity as to 
induce the belief that they despise any honours you can bestow\ 
whilst', at the same time', they as eagerly aspire to honours as 
if they had deserved them by the most industrious course of 
tirtye\ They lay claim to the rewards of activity'^ for their 
having enjoyed the pUamres of luxury'. Yet', none can be 
more lavish than themselves in the praise of their ancestors'^. 
By celebrating their forrfalhers^ they imagine that they honour 
themselves'; whereas', they thereby do the very reverse^; for', 
in proportion as their ancestors were* distinguished for their 
virtues' y are they disgraced by their vic€s\ The glory of an- 
cestors sheds a light', indeed', upon their posterity'; but a light 
which tends only to reveal the character of their descendants'.** 
It alike exhibits*" to publick view', both their degeneracy and 
their worth'. I acknowledge that I cannot boast of the deeds 
of my forrfathers'; but I hope to answer the cavils of tlie 
patricians by manfully defending what I have myself accom- 
plished'. 

Observe', now', my countrymen', the ir^ustice of the patri- 
cians'. They arrogate to themselves honours on account of the 
exploits done by their forefathers'^ whilst they will not allow 
me the due meed of praise for performing the very same kind 
of heroick actions in my own person'. He has no statues of 
his family' y they exclaim'. He can trace back no line of ven- 
erable ancestors'. What then'? Is it a subject of higher praise 
for one to disgrace his illustrious ancestors', than to become 
illustrious by his own noble behaviour'? What if I can show 
no statues of my family'? I can exhibit the standards', the ar- 
mour', and the trappings which I have myself taken from the 
vanquished'. I can show the scars of those wounds which I 
have received by feeing the enemies of my country'. These 
are my statues'. These are the honours of which / boast'. 
These were* not left me by inheritance'^^ as theirs were';* but 
they have been earned by toil', by abstinence',* by acts of valour 
amidst clouds of dust .and seas of blood'; — ^amidst scenes of 
peril and carnage in which those effeminate patricians who', by 
indirect means', endeavour to lower me in your estimation', 
have never dared to show their faces'. 

>W£r. bD6^&nd'&nt»-.iiot, tints. «»Egz.hibits. dinJi^rlfftase^ntt, 
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SECTION XV. 
Reply of Mr. Piu^ 

(Tb&Ute EarL of CbaUiftm.) 

To ike charge ofymUhftU inea^^ence, and theatrical enunciaHon* 

This illustrious father of English oratory, when a younf member, hav- 
ing expressed himself, in the House of Commons, with his accustomed 
energyi in opposition to one of the measures then in agitation, his speech 
produced an answer itom Mr. Wajpole, who, in the course ^ it, aaid« 
** Formidable sounds and fivious declamation, confidenf^ assertions and 
lofty periods, may affect the young and inexperienced ; and, perhaps, the 
honourable gentleman may have contracted his habits of oratory by con- 
versing more with those of his oton age, than with etteh as have had more 
opportunities of acquiring kTiotoledge, and more eueceesful methods of 
communicating their sentiments." He also made use of certain expres- 
sions, such as ** vehemence^ of gesture,*^ theatrical emotion," and the like, 
applying them to Mr. Pitt's manner of speaking. As soon as Mr. Walpole 
sat down, Mr. Pitt got up, and replied : 

The atrocapus crime of being a yoimg mm\ which', with so 
much spirit and decency', the honourable gentleman has charged 
upon me'^ I shall neither attempt to palliate'^ nor deny'; but 
content myself with wishing', that I may be one of those whose 
follies cease with their youth'; and not of that number who 
are ignorant^ in spite of experience' J^ 

Whether yoiith can be imputed to any man as a repr6cuih\ 
I will not assume the province of determining'; but', surely', 
AGE may become justly contemptible' y if the opportunities which 
it brings', have passed away without improvement' ^ and mce 
appears to prevail when the passions have subsided'. The 
wretch that', after havmg seen the consequences of a thousand 
err our s' y continues still to blunder' ^ and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity', is surely the object of either ab' 
horrence or contempt'; and deserves not that his gray head 
should screen him from insults'. Much more is he to be ab- 
horred', who', as he has advanced in age', has receded from 
virtue\ and becomes more wicked' , with Zcm temptation':- — ^who 
prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy', and 
spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country'. 

But yofuth is not my bnly crime*. I have been accused of 
acting a tlieatrical part*. A theatrical part may imply', either 
some peculiarities of gesture^, or a dissimulation of my real 

•Kdn'fS 'dgnt— not, kdn'fS ^dunt ^Vi'hi 'm£nse. « JSs'tshto— not, 
tahftr. ^Ig'n6'rluit— not, Ig'ne'nmt <£ks.pd'r£'inBe. 
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9enHments'* and an adoption of the opinions and language of 
another man'. 

In the firM sense', the charge is too trifling to he confuted'/ 
and deserves only to he mentioned' j that it may he despised^ 
J am at liberty' (like efoery other man') to use my own lan- 
guage*: and though I may', perhiqps', have some ambUian'^ 
yet', to please this gentleman',^ I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint', or very solicitously copy his diction'^ or his 
mien\ however matuied by age\ or modelled by experience^m 
If', by chaining me with theatrical behaviour', any man mean 
to insinuate tlmt I utter any sentiments^ but my otcn', I shall 
treat him as a calumniator and a villain*: nor shall any pro^ 
tection shelter him from the treatment^ which he deserves". On 
such an occasion', I shall', without scruple', trample upon all 
those forms with which wealth and dignity intrench them- 
selves'; nor shall any thing hut age', restrain my resentment':* 
— age'y which always brings one privilege' — that of being in- 
Solents and supercilious without punishmentl 

But', with regard to those whom I have offended^ I am of 
opinion', that', had I acted a borrowed part', i should have 
avoided their censure'. The heat that offended them', is the 
ardour of conviction^ and that xeal for the service of ray 
country', which neither hope'j nor fear', shall influence me to 
suppress'. I will not sit unconcerned', while my liberty is 
invaded'; nor look in silenced upon puhlicJc bobbeby'. I wiU 
exert my endeavours', at whatever hazard', to bepel the ag- 
gressor\ and drag the thief to justice', — what power soever 
may protect the villany', and whoeveb may partake of the 
plunder\ 



SECTION XVI. 

On the Death of Gen. Hamilton. — ^Db. Nott. 

He yielded to the force of an imperious custom'; and', yield- 
mg'-, he sacrificed^ a life in which all had an interest': — and he 
is lost'; lost to his country', lost to his family', and lost to us'. 
For this act', because he disclaimed it', and was penitent','' I 
forgive him'. But there are those whom I cannot forgive'. I 
mean not his antagonist", over whose erring steps', if there are 
tears in heaven', a pious mother looks down and weeps'; If he 

•S*n't6^m4nts— not, muntfl. Wn'tl'min— not, mjtin. 'TrS&t'mint 
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is capable of feeling', he suffers already all that humamly can 
suffer*. Suffers', and wherever he may fly', will suffer with 
the poignant^ reooUeetion 6f having taken the life of one who 
was too magnanimous in return to attempt his own'. Had he 
known this', it must h^ve paralyzed his arm while it pointed', at 
so incorruptible a bos6m', the instrument of death*. Does he 
know this now', his heart', if it is not adamant', must soften'; 
—if it is not ice', it must melt'. 

But', on this article I forbear'. Stained with blood as he is', 
if he is penitent', I forgive him',* and if he is not', before these 
alteurs where all of us appear as suppliants', I wish not to excite 
your vengeance', but', rather', in behalf of an object rendered 
wretched and pitiable by crime', to wake your prayers'. But I 
have said', and I repeat it', there are those whom I cannot for- 
give'. I cannot forgive that minister at the attar who has hith- 
erto forborne to remonstrate on this subject*. I cannot forgive 
that publick prosecutor who', ntrusted with the duty of aveng- 
ing his co\mtry's wrongs', has seen those wrongs', and taken 
no measures** to avenge them'. I cannot forgive that judge upon 
the bench', or that govemour in the chair of state', who has 
lightly passed over such offences'. I cannot forgive the pub- 
Mdc', in whose opinion the duellist finds a sanctuary \ 

I cannot forgive you', my brethren', who', till this- late hour', 
have been" silent', whilst successive murders were committed'. 
No'; I cannot forgive you', that you have not', in common with 
the freemen of this state', raised jout voice to " the powers that 
be'," and loudly and exj^icitly demanded an execution of your 
laws'. Demanded this in a manner which', if it did not reach 
the ear of government','* would', at least', have reached the 
heavens', and have plead your excuse before the God that filleth 
them', in whose presence', as I stand', I should not feel myself 
innocent* of the blood which crieth against us', had I been* 
silent*. But I have not been* silent'. Many of you who hear 
me', are my witnesses', the walk of yonder temple where I 
have heretofore addressed you', are my witnesses', how freely I 
have animadverted on this subject in the presence', both of those 
who have violated the laws', and of those whose indispensable 
duty it is to see the laws executed on those who violate them'. 

•P6i'n&nt i>Mizh'6rez. «Btn— -not, b££n— nor, bSn<*-nor, j6 ! nor 
t6m! ^G&v'&m'm^nt <>In'n6'8£nt— not, in'nA 'sunt 
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SECTION xvn. 

Ettiraeijiwn Mr. WehMer's Speech in reply to Mr. Mayne^ 
tfi ike Senaie of the U. 8. 1880. 

Ths honouraUe gentleman aiguec^, that if this govemmeiiC is 
the sole judge of the extent of its own powers', whether that light 
of judging IS in congress', or the sapieme court', it equally sub- 
verts state soyereignty'. This the gentteman sees', or ihitdt^ he 
sees', although he cannot perceive how the right oi jndgvi^\ 
in this matter', if left to ths exercise of state l^stetaies', has 
any tendency to subvert the government of the Unions The 
gentleman's opinion may be', that the ri|^ os^Af not to have 
been lodged with the genera] govemmient*; he mtiy like better', 
99ixih a constitution as we should have under the right of state 
interference'; but I ask him to meet me (m the plain matter of 
&ct^ — ^I ask him to meet me on the ccmstitution itself' — ^I adc 
him', if the power is not found ther&*-^eaiiy and visiUy found 
there\ 

But', sir', what ie this danger*, and what the grownde of it't 
liCt it be remembered', that the constitutitm of the United States', 
is not unalterable'. It is ta contiime in itir preseit form', no 
longer than the people who established it!, shall ehooee to con- 
tinue it\ If they shall become c<Hivinoed', that they have made 
an injudicious or inexpedient partition and diatribution of powe» 
between the state governments and the general government', 
they can alier that distribution at will\ 

If any thing be found in the national constitution', either by 
original provision', or subsequent interpretation', which ougb^ 
fioC to be in it', the people know how to get ru2 of it^ If any 
construction be estaUished', unaeo^taUe to them', so as to be- 
come', practically', a part of the ccMistitution', th^y will amend 
it at their own sovereign pleasure'. But while th^ people choose 
to maintain it as it is'; while diey are satisfied with it', and re- 
fuse to change it'; who has given', or wh<> can give', to the 
state legislature', a right to alter it',^ther by interference^ con* 
structlon', or otherwise'? Gendemen do not seem to recoUecf, 
that the people have any power to do anything for themsdves'; 
they imagine there is no safety for them', any longer than, they 
are under the close guardianship of the std^e legislatures'. Sir', 
the people have not trusted their safety', in regard to the general 
constitution', to these hands'. They have required o^^ xenh 
rity\ and taken other hond»\ They have chosen to trust them- 
selves', first', to the plain words of the instrument\ and to such 
construction as the government itself ^ in doubtful cases', shcwld 
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put on its own powers', under their oaths of .office', and subject 
to their responsibility to tkem': just as the people of a state'', 
trust their own state governments with a similar power'. Sec- 
ondly,' they have reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent 
elections'^ and in their own power to remove their own servants 
and agents', whenever they see cause". Thirdly', they have 
repos^ trust in the judicial power', which', in order that it 
might be trustworthy', they have made as respectable', as dis- 
interested', and as independent', as was practicable'. Fourthly', 
they have seen fit to rely', in case, of necessity', or high expe- 
diency', on their known and admitted power to alter or amend 
the constitution', peaceably and quietly', whenever experience 
shall point out defects or imperfections'. And', finally', the 
people of the United States have', at no time*, in no way', 
directly or indirectly', authorized any state legislature to con- 
strue or interpret their high instrument of government'; much 
tess to interfere by their own power', to arrest its course and 
operation'. 

If, sir', the people', in these respects', had done otherwise 
than they have done', their constitution could neither have been 
preserved' J nor would it have been worth preserving'. And', 
if its plain provisions shall now be disregarded', and these new 
doctrines interpolated in it', it will become as feeble and helpless 
a being as its enemies', whether early or more recent', could 
possibly desire'. It will exist in every state', but as a poor 
dependant on state permission'. It must borrow leave to be , 
and %nll be', no longer than state pleasure', or state discretion', 
sees fit to grant the indulgence', and to prolong its poor exist- 
ence'. 

But', sir', although there are fears' , there are hopes also'. 
The people have preserved this', their own chosen constitution', 
for forty years', and have seen their happiness', prosperity', and 
renown', grow with its growth', and strengthen with its strength'. 
They are now', generally', strongly attached to it'. Overthrown 
by direct assault, it can not be'; evaded', undermined', nulli- 
fied', it will not be', if we^ and those who shall succeed us 
here', as agents and representatives of the people', shall con- 
scientiously and vigilantly discharge the two great branches of 
our publick trust' — faithfully to preserve and wisely to admin- 
ister it'. 

Mr. President', I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent 
to the doctrines which have been advanced and maintained'. I 
am conscious of having detained you and the senate much too 
long'. I was drawn into the debate with no previous delibera- 

26* 
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^oa\ soch aa is suited to tho diBcassiaii of so grave and Impor- 
fam a subject'* But it is a subjed of which my heart is fuU*/ 
and I have not been willing to suppiess the utl^nnoe of its 
i|ioataneous sentiments'* 

I cannot', sir', even now\ persuade myself to relinquish this 
snbject' without expressing', onoe more', my deep ccxivic^on', 
that since it respects nothing l6ss than the Union of the States', 
it is of the most vital and essential importance to puUick happi- 
ness\ I profess', sir', in my career hitherto', to have kept 
steadily in view the pro^rity and honour of the whoU coun- 
tryt\ and the preservation of our Federal Unwn\ It is to that 
Union we owe our safety at home', and our consideratioa and 
dignity abroad'. It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebt^ 
ed for whatever makes us most proud of our country'. That 
Union we reached', only by the disdplkie of our virtues', in the 
severe school of adversity'. It had its origin in the necessities 
of disordered finance', prostrate commerce', and ruined credit'* 
Under its benign influences', these great interests immediately 
awoke', as from the dead', and sprang forth with newness of 
life'. Every year of its duration has teemed with &esh proofs 
of its utility and its blessings'; and', although our territory has 
stretched out', wider and wider', and our population has spread 
farther and farther', they have not outrun its protection', or its 
benefits'. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national', 
social', and person^tl happiness'. 

I have not allowed myself, sir', to look beyond the Union', 
to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind'. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances o[ preserving liberty', when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken cLsunder'. I have 
not accustomed myself to hang over the piedpice of dfimnion', 
to see whether', with my short sight', I can fathom the depth of 
the abyss below'; nor could I r^ard him as a safe counsellor 
in the affairs of this government', whose thoughts should be 
mainly bent on considering', not how the Union should be best 
preserved'^ but how tolerable might be the condition of the 
people when it shall be broken up and destroyed'. 

While the Union Ul^s'^ we have high', exciting', gratifying 
prospects spread out before us', for ourselves and our children'. 
Beyond th<U'j 1 seek not to penetrate the veil'. God grant', 
that', in my day', at least', that curtain may not rise'. Grod 
grant', that', on my vision', never may be opened what lies be- 
hind'. When my eyes shall be turned to behold', for the last 
time'» the sun in the heavens', may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonoured fragments of a once glorious Union', 
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on States dissevered', discordant', belligerant*^ on alaiid rint 
with civil feuds', or drenched', it may be', in fraternal blood7 
Ijiet their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the Republick', now known and honoured 
throughout the earth', still full high advanced', its arms and tro^ 
phies streaming in their original lustre', with not a stripe erased 
or polluted', nor a single star obscured*— bearing for its motto', 
DO such miserable interrogatory a?'— W%a/ U oM thia worth'? 
nor those other words of delusion and folly' — Liberty Jirst^ and 
Union afterward' — ^but everywhere', spread all over in char- 
acters^ of living light', blazing on all its ampte folds as they float 
over the sea and over the land', and in every wind under the 
whole heavens', that other sentiment', dear to every true- Ameri- 
can heart' — ^liberty and Union', now and fobbvee', one and 
inseparable'! 

SECTION xvm. 

The Broken Heart. — ^Irving. 

EvzRT one must recollect the tragical story of yotmg Eminet*, the Irish 
ptttriot*: it was too touching to be soon finrgotten^ During the troubles 
m Ireland,' he was tried\ condenUied', and ele«iited', on a charge of trea- 
a0a\* His fate made a deep impression on publick sympathy'. He was so 
yuMDg^ — so intelligent^ — so generous'— hio brave' — b6 every thing that we 
are apt to like in a young man\ His coodnct under trial', too', was so 
iefty and intrepid^ The noble indignation with which he repelled the 
diarge of treason against his country* — ^the eloquent vindication of his 
name* — ^and his pathetick appeal to posterity', in the hopeless hour of con* 
demnation^ — all these entered deeply into every generous bosom', and even 
his enemiea lamented the stern poli<7 that dictated his execution*. 

But there was one heart', whose anguish it would be impossible to de- 
scribe*. In happier days and iairer fortunes', he had won the affections of 
a beautiful and interesting girl', the daughter of a late', celebrated Irish 
barrister*.! She loved him with the disinterested fbrvoor of a woman's 
dtfit and early love*. When every Worldly maxim arrayed itself against 
him'; when blasted in fortune', and disgrace and danger darkened around 
bb name', she IbVed him the more ardently for his very sufferings*, ir, 
th^', Ins fate could awaken the sympathy even of his /oes^, what must 
have been the agony of Aer whose whde soul was occupied by his image*? 
Let those tell who have had the portals of the tomb suddenly chned be. 
tween them and the being they most loved on earth* — who have sat at ito 
threshold', as one shut out in a cold and lonely woiid', from whenee all 
that was most lovely and Idving had departed^ 

« In 1803. ' t Mr.Corran. 
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Bot then', the horroon of Midi a crr«veM-««o fris^itfiil\ m dklioncnired*! 
lliere was nothing for memory to dwell on', that oonld tooth the pang 
of separation*— none of thoae tender', though melancholy', circumetanoes', 
that endear the parting scene*— nothing to melt sorrow into those Messed 
tears', senf, like the dews of heaven', to leYive the heart in the partiBg 
hoar of anguish*. 

1*0 render her widowed situation more desolate', she had incarred her 
frther*s dis|deasttre by her onfiNrtonate attachment^ , and was an exile from 
the paternal roof*. But conld the sympathy and kind offices of fiieadr 
have reached a spirit so shocked and driven in by horroor *, she would bte^e 
experienced no want of consolation', for the Irish are a people of quick 
and generous sensibiUties*. The most delicate and cherishing attentjoas 
were paid her', by &milies of wealth and distinction*. She was led into- 
society*; and they tried by all kinds of occupation and amusenieBt todis- 
sipate her grief, and wean her from the tragical story of her loves*. But 
it was all in vain*. There are some strokes of calamity that scath and 
scorch the soul* — that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness' — and blast 
it', never again to put forih bud or blossom*. %e never objected to fre- 
quent the haunts of pleasure', but she was as much alone there', as in the 
depths of solitude*. She walked about in a sad rever/, apparently un- 
conscious of the world around her*. She carried with her an inward wo ' 
that mocked at all the blandishments of friendship', and ^ heeded not the' 
song of the charmer', charin he ever so wisely*.** 

The person who told me her story', had seen her at a masquerade' 
There can be no exhibition of &r-gone wretchedness more striking and 
painful than to meet it in such a scene*. To find it wandering', like a 
spectre', lonely and joyless', where all around is gay'— to see it dressed 
out in the trappings of mirth', and looking so wan and wo-begone', ai if 
it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness 
of sorrow*. After strolling through the splendid rooms and giddy crowd 
with an air of utter abstraction', she sat herself down on the steps of an 
orchestra', and looking about for some time with a vacant air', that show- 
ed her insensibility to the garish scene', she began', with the capriciousDeai 
of a sickly hearf , to warble a little pbdntive air*. She had an exquisite 
voice*; but on this occasion', it was so simple* — so touching* — ^it breathed 
forth such a soul of wretchedness', — ^that she drew a crowd', mute and si- 
lent^, around her', and melted every one to tears*. 

The story of one so true and tender', could not but exdte great iDte^ 
est in a country remarkable for enthusiasm*. It completely won the heart 
of a brave officer', who paid his addresses to her', and thought', that one 
so true to the dead', could not but prove affisctionate to the living*. She 
declined his attentions*, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed bj 
the memory of her former lover*. He', however , persisted in his suits 
He solicited not her tenderness', bat her esteem*. He was assisted by hep 
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oonrieUon of his'wiirth', and her seni^ of iier own destitate and depemf" 
ant sitoationS for she was existing on the kindness of friends^ In a word^, 
he at iength succeeded in gaining' her hand', though with tibb solenin as- 
8iinudice'» that her hdart was unalterably another's^ 

He took her with him to Sicily^ hopihg that a chi^nge' of scene might 
WMur out ther' remembrance of eftrly woes^. She waff an amid>]e and ex* 
unplary wife\ and made an'effiirt to* be a hajppy one*; but nothing ookdd 
cure the olent and devouring mebncholy that had entered into her Teiy 
aoal\ She wnsited away, in a slow but hopc&ss decline', and at length 
Mtak into the graW, the viotini of a brbken hearts 

It Wall on her that Mr. Moore', the- distinguished IHdi- poef , oompoB^d 
tii» Mowing, lutes V 

^e is &r' from the land where her young hero ideepe',' 

And lovers around her are sighing*; 
But coldly she turns firom their gaze% and weeps^, 

For her heart in his grave is lying\ 

She sings the wild song of her dear native* plams'. 

Every note, which he bVed awaking^ — 
Ah'! Uttle they thhik', who d^ht in her straiiuK, 

How the heart of the nunstrel is brealihig*! 

H^ had lived for his We*-— for his country he died^; 

They were all that to life had • intwined him^— - 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried'. 

Nor loUg Will Ills love stay behind him*. 

Oh'! make het a grave where the simfaeams rest^. 

When they promise a glorious morrow*; 
Hiey *11 shine o*er h^r sleep\ like a' smile fircxm the weif. 

From her own loved islidid (^ sorrow*. 



Speech qf Robert Emmetj Esq. before Lord Norburt^^ m am 
Endictment for High Trecufon. — Extract. 

What have I to say', why ^nteiice of death should not be 
pronounced on me according to law'? I have nothing to say 
that can alter your predeterTi/dhation^ nor that will b^me me 
tJb say with any view to the mitigation of that sentence which 
you are here to pronounce', and which I must abide by*. But 
I have that to say which interests me more than life', and which 
you have laboured' (as was necessarily your office to do', in the 
present circumstances of this oppresskl country*) to destroy^* 
i have touch to say why my reputation should be rescued fxom^ 
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the load cf false aoootatioii BodcaJtumnjf which has been heap- 
ed upon it'. 

I do not imagine that', seated where you aie', your minds can 
be 80 free from impurity as to receive the least impression from 
what I am going to utter'. I have no hopes that I can cmchor 
my character in the breast of a court constituted and trammd* 
led as ^Aw is'. I only wish', and it is the utmost I expect', that 
your lordships may sufi^r it to float down your memories', un- 
tainted by the foul breath o£prefudiee\ until it finds some more 
hospitable harbour to shelter it from the storms by which it is 
at present buflfeted'. Were I only to sufler death', after being 
adjudged guilty by your tribunal', I should bow in silence*, and 
meet the fate that awaits me without a murmur'; but the sen- 
tence of the law', which delivers my body to the executioner', 
will', through the ndnisiry of that law', labour', in its own vin- 
dication', to consign my chafxuOer to obloquy' — ^for there nutst 
be guilt somewhebe'; whether in the sentence of the court\ or 
in the catastrophe' ^ posterity must determine'. 

A man in my situation', has to encounter', not only the diffi- 
culties of fortune', and the force of power over minds which it 
has corrupted or subjugated , but also the difficulties of estaUish- 
ed prqftidice\ The man dies\ but his memory lives'. That 
ndne may not perish', that it may live in the respect of my 
countrymen', I seize upon this opportunity to vindicate myself 
from some of the charges alleg^ against me'. When my spir- 
it shall be wafted to a more friendly port', — ^when my shade 
shall have joined the bands of those martyred heroes who have 
shed their blood on the scaffold and in the field', in defence of 
their country and of virtue', this is my hope' — ^I wish that my 
memory and name may animate those who survive me'; while 
I look down with complacency on the destruction of that per/Se2- 
ious government'. . which upholds its domination by blasphemy 
of the Most High' — ^which displays its power over men'. . as 
over the beasts of the forest' — ^which sets man upon his bro. 
ther', and lifts his hand', in the name of Grod', against the throat 
of hki f^low'. • who believes or doubts a little more or a little 
less than the government standard' — a government'. • which is 
steeled to barbarity by the cries of the orphans and the tears of 
the widows which it has made'. [Here Lord Norbury inter* 
runted Mr. Emmet^ sayings that those tncked enthusiasts who 
fdt as he didy were not equal to the accompliAment of their 
wild designs.] 

I appeal to the immaculate Cfod' — ^I swear by the throne oi 
Hbaveit', before which I must shortly appear' — ^by tb& blood 
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of the murdered patriots who have gone before me' — ^that my 
conduct has been', through all this peril', and through all my 
purposes', governed only by the convictions which I have utter' 
ed'j and by no other motive than that of their cure'y and the 
emancipation of my country from the superinhuman oppression 
under which she has so long and too patiently travailed'; and I 
confidently hope', that', wild and chimerical as it may appear', 
there are still union and strength in Ireland sufficient to accom- 
plish this noblest enterprise'. Of this I speak with the confi- 
dence of intimate knowledge^ and with the consolation that ap- 
pertains to that confidence'. Think not', my lord', I say tins 
for the petty gratification of giving you a transitory unectsiness' . 
A man who never yet raised his voice to assert a lie', will not 
hazard his character with posterity by asserting a falsehood on 
a subject so important to Ms country', and on an occasion like 
this'. Yes', my lord', a man who does not wish to have his 
epitaph written until lus country is liberated'^ wiU not leave a 
weapon in the power of envy to impeach the probity which he 
means to preserve even in the grave to which tyranny consigns 
him^ [Here he wa^ again interrupted by the judge.] 

Again I say', that what Ihave spoken was not intended for 
your lordship\ whose situation I commiserate'^ rather than invy': 
my expressions were for my countrymen'. If there is a true 
Irishman present', let my last words cheer him in the hour of 
affliction'. [Here he was again interrupted by the court. "] I 
have always understood it to be the duty of a judge', when a 
prisoner has been convicted', to pronounce the sentence of the 
law': I have also understood', that judges sometimes think it 
their duty to hear with paMence\ and to speak with humanity'; 
to exhort the victim of the laws', and to offer', with tender be- 
nignity', their opinions o£ the motives by which he was actuated 
in the crime of which he had been adjudged guilty' — ^that a 
judge has thought it his duty so to do', I have no doubt'; but 
where is the boasted freedom of your institutions' — where is the 
vaunted impartiality and clemency of your courts of justice', if 
an unfortunate prisoner', whom your policy', not pure justice', is 
about to deliver into the hands of the executioner', is not suffer- 
ed to explain his motives sincerely and truly', and to vindicate 
the principles by which he was actuated'? 

My lord', it may be a part of the system of angry justice 
to bow a man's mind by humiliation to the purposed ignominy 
of the scaffold': but worse to me than the purposed shame', or 
the scaffold's terrours', would be the shame of such foul and 
unfounded imputations as have been laid against me in this 
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courts Toa', my lord', are a judge*; I am the supposed cul- 
prit' — ^I am a man'; you are a man also'. By a revolutioii of 
power', we might change places' ^ though we never could change 
eharaciers\ If I stand at the har of this court', and dare not 
vindicate my ckaraeier'j what a farce is your justice'! If / 
stand at this har', and dare not vindicate my character', how 
dare you calumniate it'? Does the sentence of death', which 
your unhallowed policy inflicts upon my body'^ also condemn 
my tongue to M^ence', and my reputation to reproach'? Your 
executioner may abridge the period of my existence'; hut', 
while I exist', I shall not forbear to vindicate my character and 
motives from your aspersions'; and', as a man to whom fame 
is dearer than life', I will make the last use of that life in doin^ 
justice to that reputation which is to live afler me', and which 
is the only legacy I can leave to those I honour and love', and 
for whom I am proud to perish'. As men', we must appear', on 
the great day', at one common tribunal'; and it will then remain 
for the Searcher of all hearts to show a collective universe', 
who was engaged in the most virtuous actions', or actuated by 
the purest motives' — my country's oppressors', or' — [Here he 
was interruptedly and told to listen to the sentence of the 2dtr'.] 

My lord', shall a dying man be denied the legal privilege of 
exculpating himself, in the eyes of the community', from an 
undeserved reproach thrown upon him during his trial', by 
charging him with ambition', and attempting to cast away', fo^ 
a paltry consideration', the liberties of his country*? Why did 
your lordship insult me'? — or', rather', why insult justice' y by 
demanding of me why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced'? I know', my lord', that form prescribes that you 
should ask the question': the form also presumes a right of 
answering^. This'y no doubt', may be dispensed with'; and so 
might the whole ceremony of the trial', since sentence was 
already pronounced at the castle before your jury was empan- 
nelled': your lordships are but the priests of the oracle' — and I 
submit to the sacrifice'; but I insist on the xohole of the forms'. 
Ifiexic the court desired him to proceed'."] 

I am charged with being an emissary of France\ An emis- 
sary of France'/ and for what end'? It is alleged that I wished 
to sell the independence of my country'/ ^ And for what end'? 
Was this the object of my ambition'? And is this the mode by 
which a tribunal of justice reconciles contradictions'? No'; I 
am no emissary^ My ambition was to hold a place among the 
deliverers of my country' — not in power', not in profit', but', in 
the glory of the achievement'. Sell my country's independenot 
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to France'! and for whaf? A qhange of masters^? N6^; but ^ 
for amhition' f 

Oh', my country'! had it been 'personal ainbition that influ"*^ 
eiiced me'— had it been the soul of my actions', could I not', 
by my education and fortune', by the rank and consideration 
of my family V have placed myself amongst the proucjest of 
your oppressor a'? My country was my idoVk To it I fiacri- 
ficed every selfish', every endearing sentiment'; and for it I 
now offer up my life'. No', my lord*, I acted as an Irishman^ 
determined on delivering my country from the yoke of a foreign 
and unrejlenting tyranny', and from the more galling yoke of a 
dorrtestick faction', its joinfpartner and perpetrator in pari^oide^^ 
Ivhose rewards are the ignominy of existing with an ezterioui* 
of splendour', and a consciousness of depravity'. 

It was the wish of my heart to extricate my coutitry from 
this doubly riveted despotism'. I wished to place her inde* 
pendence beyond the reach of any power on earth'. I wished 
to exalt her to that proud station in the world which Providence 
had destined her to fill' i 

I have bcJeii charged with so great importance', in thd efforts 
to eniancipate my cotmtry', as to be considered tbe key*^one of 
the combination, of Irishmen', or', as your lordship expressed 
it', " the life and blood of the cohspiraey'." You do liife honour 
overmuch'— you have given to the subalterfi all thfe credit of a 
superiour'. There are men engaged in this conspiracy who 
are not only superiour to fne', but even to your own coiiceptional 
ti^ yourself \ iny lord*— rmen before the splendour of whose 
geniils dnd virtues I should bow with respectful deference', and 
who Would think themselves- dishonoured to be called yout 
frienda'^^who would not disgrace themselves by shaking your 
blood-stained hatid'-^[^ere he tbas intjerrupted\] 

What', my lord', shall you tell me\ on the passage to that 
scaffold which that tyranny', of which you are only the inter- 
mediary executioner', has erected for my ftmrder\ that I am 
accountable for all the blood that has been', and will be', shed 
in this struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor -*»-6hall you 
tell me this'y and must I be so very a slave as not td Hpel it'? 
—J, who fear not to approach the omnipotent Judge', to answer 
for tfle conduct of my whole life'-=-am / to be Appalled and 
fklsified by a mere remnant of mortality here'? — by you\ too', 
who', if it were possible to collect all the innocent blood that 
you have shed'j in your unhallowed ministry', in one great 
flit 
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feaervoir'y your lordship might swim in it'? — [Here the Jue^ 

^ LUI no man cZare', when I am dead', to charge me with dis- 
honour': let no man attaint my memory', by believing that I 
could engage in any cause but that of my country's liberty and 
independence^; or that I could become the pliant minion of 
power in the oppression or the miseries of my countrymen'. 
The proclamation of the provisional government speaks my 
views*; from which no inference can be tortured to countenance 
barbarity or debasement at homo', or subjection', or humilia- 
tion', or treachery', from abroad*. . I would not have submitted 
to a. foreign invader*, for the same reason that I would resist 
the aomeaick oppressor'. In the dignity of freedom', I would 
have fought upon the threshold of my country', and its enemy 
should enter only by passing over my lifeless corpse*. And am 
JT, who lived but for my country', who have subjected myself 
to the dangers of the jealous and watchful oppressor', and now 
to the bondage of the grave', only to give my countrymen their 
rights', and my country her independence', to be loaded with 
calumny', and not suffered to resent and befe;! it"? No*; God 
forbid'! 

If the spirits of the illustrious dpad', participate in the con- 
cerns and cares of those who were dear to them in this transi- 
tory life'— oh'i ever dear and venerated shade of my departed 
father', Ictok down with scrutiny upon the conduct of your suf- 
fering son', and see if I have', even for a moment',* deviated 
from those principles of morality and patriotism'* which it was 
your care to instil into my youthful mind', and for which I am 
now to offer up my life'. 

My lords', you seem impatient for the sacrifice*.* The blood 
for which you thirst', is not congealed by the artificial terrours 
which surround your victim': it circulates warmly and unruffled 
through the channels which God created for noble purposes'^ 
but which you are bent to destroy for purposes so griewms', 
that they cry Jo Heaven*. 

Be yet patient*. I have but a few words more to say*. I am 
going to my cold and silent grave*: my lamp of life is nearly 
extinguished': my race is run*: the grave opens to receive me'; 
and I sink into its bosom*. I have but one request to ask at 
my departure from this world*: it is the charity of its silenee\^ 
Let no man write my epitaph'; for', as no man who knows my 
motives', dares now vindicate them', let not prejudice nor igno* 
ranee asperse them*. Let them and me repose in obscurity', 

•M^'m^nt— not, m^'mttDt ^WtihM\zm, ^SlVri-Hse. «>Sia£im 
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and my tomb remain uninscribed', until other times and other 
men can. do justice to my character*- When my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth', then'y and not tUl 
then', let my epitaph be written'. — ^I have done'. 



SECTION XIX. 
Brutus* Harangue on the Death of Oeaar.— ^haksfeabb. 

Romans', countrymen', and lovers'! hear me for my cause*; 
and be silent\ that you may hear'. Believe me for my honour^; 
and have respect to my honour', that you may believe'. Cen- 
sure me in your wisdom'; and awake your senses', that you 
may the better judge'. — ^If there is any in this assembly', any 
deox friend of Cesar'' s\ to him I say', that Brutus^ love to 
Cesar was no less than his\ If, then', that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Cesar', this is my answer': Not that I loved 
Cesar less\ but that I loved Rome more\ Had you rather 
Cesar were living'^ and die all slaves', than that Cesar wero 
dead\ to live all freemen'? — ^As Cesar loted me', I weep for 
him'; as he was fortunate' y I rejoice at it'; as he was valiant' ^ 
I honour him'; but', as he was ambitious', I slew him'. There 
are tears for his Zooe', joy for his fortune\ honour for his 
wdour'y and death for bis ambition'. — ^Who is here so hase'y 
that he would be a bondman'? If any', speak'; for him I have 
offended'. Who is here so rude', that he would not be a Ro^ 
man'? If any', speak'; for him I have offended'. — ^Who is 
here so vile'y that he will not love his country'? If any', speak'; 
for him I have offended'. — ^I pause for a reply '> >■ ■■■ 

None'! Then none have I offended'* I have done no more 
to Cesar' J than you shall do to Brutus'* Tbe question of his 
death is enrolled in the capitol'; his glory not extenuated', 
wherein he was worthy'; nor his offbnces enforced', for which 
be sufibred death'. 

Here comes bis hody\ mourned by Mark Antony'; wiio', 
though he had no hand in his death' ^ shall receive the benefit 
of his dying', a place in the commonwealth'; as which of you 
shall not'?T— With this', I depart' — and', as I slew my best lover 
for the good of Rome', I have the same dagger for myself', 
when it shall please my country to need my death*. 
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SECTION XX. 
Antonyms Oration over Cesar*s Dead Body. — Shakspbabs* 

FftiKKDs', Romans'^nntrymen'! Lend me your ears'. 
I come to bury Cesar , not to praise him'. 
The evri that men do', lives afier them*; 

The gwid is oft interred trith their bonee': ^ 

So let it be with Cesar'! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you', that Cesar was ambitiou9\ 
If it were so', it was a grievous fauW; 
And grievously hath Cesar ansvoered it*. 
Here , under leave of Brutus and the rest', 
(For Brutus is an honourable m&n'; 
So are they aU\ aU h6nourable mdn',) 
Come I to speak in Cesar's funeral*.—— ^ 

He was my fr%end\ faithfiil and just to mo*: 
But Brutus says', he was amhUious^; 
And Brutus is an hbnourdble mkof. 
He hath brought many captives h6me to Rome', 
Whose ransoms did the general coflfers fill*: 
Did Utis in Cesar seem ambitions'? 
When that the pddr have crted\ Cesar hath tesfC*. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff*. 
Yet Brutus says he toas ambitious'; 
And Brutos is an hdnourable miLn'. 
You all did see', that', on the Lupercal', 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown*; 
Which he did thrice refuse^: Was ^is ambitton'7 
Yet Brutus says he was ambiiunat; 
And', sure', he is an hbnourdbU mftn'. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke'; 
But here I am', to speak what I do hntv>\ 
You all did lone him once*; not without cause^^ 
What cause withholds you then to mbum for him*7 
O judgment*! Thou art fled to brutish beasts^^ 

And men have lost their reason*. Bear with xdbIH 

My heart b in the coffin there with Cesar*; 
And I must pause till it come back to meV 

But yesterday the word', Cesai^, might 
Have stood against the world*! Now Ues he thsrer. 
And none so poor [as] to do him reverence*. 

Masters*! If I were disposed to stir 
Yoar hearts and minds to mutiny and rage', 

1 should do Brutus wron?*, and CassUts wrong*. 
Who', yon all know', BienhnourabU men'. 

I will not do them wrong' — ^I rather choose 
To wrong the dead\ to wrong myself and you'. 
Than I will wrong such hdnounile men'. 
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Bat bore*s a jiMtrchment\ with the seal of Cesar^ 
I found it in his doseth 'tis his wiU\ 
Let bat the commons hear this tettametif, 
(Which', pardon me', I do not mean to r6a£,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar's w<mnd9\ 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood*; - 
Yea', be^ a hair of him for memory^ 
And', dying', mention it within their wills\ 
Bequeathing it', as a rich legacy'. 
Unto their i 



If you have tiar8\ prepare to shed them now\ 
You all do know this mantU^: I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on*; 
Twas on a summer's evening in his tent*: 
. That day he overcame the Nervii* — 
Look*! In 1h%8 place ran Ca«^t<s' dagger through*— 
See what a rent the envious Caaea made * - 
Throu^ ihi» the well-beloved Bru^s stabbed*; 
And', as he plucked his cursed steel awa^, 
Mark how tiie blood of Cesar followed it*! 
nUfy THIS was the unkindest cut of all*! 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab', 
IngraHtudef y more strong than traitQr*B arms', 
Quite vanquished him*! Then burst his mighty heaxt\ 
And in his mantle muffling up his face'. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue', 
Which all the while, ran blood',) great Cesar vbll\ 
Cy, what a fall was there', my countrymen*! 
Then jT, and you\ and aU of us', fell down', 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us*. 
Cy, now you weep*; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity*! These are gradouB drops*. 
Kind souls'! What*, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cesar's vesture wounded'? Look ye here*! — 
Here is himself' — ^marred', as you see', by traitora\ 

Good friends*! Sweet friends*! Let me not stir you op 
To any sudden flood of mutini/. 
They that have done this deed, are hdnourable\ 
What private grte/9 they have', ales', I know not'. 
That made them do if. Th6y are toUe and hdnouraWt 
And will', no doubf , with reason answer you*. 
I come not', fHends', to steal away your heartsi 
I am no orator^ , as Brutus is'; 
Buf , as you know me all', a plain', blunt man'. 
That love my friend* — and that they know full wdF, 
That me me puUick leave to speak of him*! 
For I have neither wif , nor words', nor worthy 
Action', nor utterance*, nor power of speech'. 
To stir men's Uood* — I only speak right on*. 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know* — 
Show YOU sweet Cesar's wounds\ poor', poor', dumb 1 
And bid them speak for me*. But', were /, Brutu^t 

27* 
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And Brutua^t Antom^^ there vKere* an Antony [thtt] 
Would ruffle up your spirits', and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar', that should move 
The Hones of Rom to rise and mutiny \ 



SECTION XXJ. 

Speech of Henry the Fifth before the haUle qfAgincomi* 

Shaksfeabe. 

Who*s he that wishes more men from England*? 
My cousin Westmoreland'? No\ my fidr cousin*: 
If we are marked to die', we are enough 
To do our country loss*; and if to live , 
The fewer men', the greater share of honour*. 
No\ no\ my lord^; wish not a m&n from England*. 
Rather proclaim if, Westmoreland', throughout my hosf , 
That he who hath no stomach fi)r this fight'. 
May straight depart*; his passport shall be made'. 
And crowns', for cQnvoy', put into his purse*. 
We would not dte in that man's company*. 
Thb day is called the feast of Crispian*. 
He that outlives this day', and comes safe hpm^. 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named'. 
And rouse him at the n.ame of Crispian*. 
He that outlives this da/, and sees old a^e', 
WiU', yearly', on the vigil', feast his nei^bours', 
And say'. To-morrow is St Crispian*: 
Then will he strip his sleeve', and show his scars*. 
Old men forget*, yet shaU not ajl fbrgef ; 
But they'll remember', with advantages', 
What fbats they did that day*. Then shall our names'. 
Familiar in their mouths as household words', 
Harry the king*, Bedford and Exeter*, 
Warwick and Talbot',* Salisbuiy^ and Gloucester',^ 
Be, in their flowing cups'j freshly remembered*. 
This story shaU the good man teach his son*. 
And Cris]»an*s day uiall ne'er<i go b/. 
From this time to the ending of the world', 
But we and it shall be remembered*; . 
We few*, we happy &w*, we band of brothers*; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me'. 
Shall be my brother': be he e'er« so vile', 
This d^y dfiall gentle his condition*; 
And gentlemen in England', now abed', 
Shalt think themselves accursed they were not here*; 
And hold their manhoods cheap', while any speaks 
That fought with us upon St Crispian's day*. 

<r6Vhtt »'S61z'bSr-r4. «G16s't4r. ^Nire. •ire. 
* Would (e, grammatically. 
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SECTION xxn. 

XiMt Parting of the three Indian JFWemb.*— •MoMB* 

When shall we three meet ajfain ? 
When Shan we three meet iigainl 
Oft Bhall glowing liope expire. 
Oft shall weary love retire, 
Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
- Ere* we three shall meet again. 

' Ttio*^ to distant lands we hie, 

Parched beneath a burning sky, 

Tho* the deep between us rolls. 

Friendship still unites our souls ; 

, And, in fancy's wide domain. 

Oft shall we three meet again. 

When those burnished locks are gray* 
Thinned by man^ a toil-spent day. 
When around this youthftil pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine. 

Long may this loved hour remain. 

Oft may we three meet agiun. 

When the dream of life is fled, 
When those wasting lamps are dead, 
When, in cold oblivion's shade. 
Beauty, wit, and power are laid. 

Where immortal spirits reign. 

There may we three meet again. 



SECTION xxm. 

The 8ailor'Boy*8 Dream. — ^Anonyhous. 

In slumbers of midnight', the 8ail<$r.boy lay^ 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind^ 

But watch-worn and weary', his cares flew away'. 
And visicms of happiness' . . danced o'er lids mind^ 

He dreamed of his home*, of his dear native bowen', ' 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom^ 

While memory stood sidewise ', half covered with 
And restored every rose', but secreted its thorn*. 

Then fancy her magical pinions spread wide', 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy riseV- 

Kow', far', flir behmd him the green waters fflide^. 
And the cot of his forefiithera' . . btetses hi0 eyM*. 

•ire. 
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Hm jiMwmnine^ . . dambera in flowers o*er the thatch'. 
And the swallow' . . sings sweet firom lier nest in the wall*; 

AH trembUng with transport', he raises the ktch', 
And the voioes of loved ooeaf . . reply to his call\ . 

A fiither bends o*er him with looks of deliglrt'^ 
His cheek is impearled with a mother's yrarm tear'. 

And the lips of the boy', . in a love-kiss nniie' 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds d^ar*. 

The heart of the sleeper' . . beats high in his breast^; 

Joy quickens his pulse^: — all hardships seem o*er'. 
And a mnrmur of happiness' . . steals tbroagh his rest^ — 

••O God'! thou hast blessed me'— I ask ^r no mere'." 

Ah'l what is that flame which now bursts on his eye^? 

Ah'! what is that sound which now larums his ear*? 
^s the lightning's red glare', painting hell on the sky*: 

'Tis the crash of the thuniler\ the groan of the sphereV 

He springs from his hammock* — ^he flies to tiie deck^; 

Amazement confronts him with images dire* — 
Wild winds and mad waves' . . drive the vessel awr^ck^— ' 

The masts fly in splinters'— the shrouds are on fire*! 

lake moipitaina the billows tremondously ewell*; 

In vain the lost wretch' . . calls on Mary to save*; 
Unseen hands of spirits' . . are ringings his knell'. 

And the death-angel flaps his broad wings o*er the wave\ 

Oh', 64ilor.bdy'! w6 to thy dream of delist*! 

In darkness dissolves the gay flrost-work of bliss* — 
Where now is the picture that &ncy touched bright* — 

Thy parents' fond pleasures', and love's honeyed kiss*? 

Oh', B&ilor.b6y'! 8|Lilor-bd^'! never again' 
Shall home', love', or kindred',.thy wishes repaj^*: 

Unblessed and unhonoured', down deep in the main', 
Full many a scor^ &thom', thy frame shall decay*. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee', 
0^ redeem form or f3rame from the merciless surge*; 

But the white foam of waves' . . shall thy winding-sheet W^ 
And winds in the midnight of winter', thy dirge*. 

On beds of ffreen sea-flowers' . . thy limbs shall be laid*; 

Around l£y White bones' .. the red coral shall grow*; 
Of thy fidr yellow locks' . . threads of amber be made'. 

And evei7 part suit to thy mansion below*. 

Days\ years', and ages', shall circle away'. 
And still the vast waters' . . above thee shall roll*: 

Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye' — 
Oh', 6ftilor-bdy'! s&ilor-bdy'! peace to thy soul*. , 
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SECTION XXIV. 
HaniUfs^ Soliloquy on Death. — ^Shakspsabs. 

To be'— or not to be* — that is the question V 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortone'— 
Or to take Biiaa against a sea of trouUes', 
And', by Apposing', end them*? To die'— to sleep^— » 
No^more't— and', by a sleep', to say we en^ 
The heart-ache', and the thousand natural shoek» 
That flesh is h^r to': — ^*Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished'. To die' — to sleep'— 
To d66p' — ^perchance', tp dr^am' — ay\ there's the mb^^ 
Fqr', in that sleep of death', what drains may oome'. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil', 
Must give us pause*. — ^There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life^; 
For who could bear the whips and scorns of time\ 
Th* dppre8sor*8 wrong\ the proud man's contumely*. 
The pangs of despised love\ the law's delay*. 
The msolence of office', and the spurns 
. That patient merit of the unworthy takes'. 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin*? Who would ftrdels* bear'^ 
To groan and isweat under a weary Hie', 
But that the dread of something after death'« 
(Th&t undiscovered coilntry from whose boora 
No traveller returns',) pu2z2es the will'. 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have'. 
Than fly to others that we know not of*? 
Thus eonscteoce does make cowards of us all*, 
Aixd thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought^ 
And enterprises of great pith and moment'. 
With this regard', their currents turn away'. 
And lose the name of action*. 



SECTION XXV. 
Cato^s Soliloquy on the InmortaJity ofAe &iil.—- APDlBQlf. 

It must be so* — ^Plato', thou reasonest w^^— 
Else', whence this pleasing hope*, this ^nd de8ire\ 
This longing after immorality*? 
Or', whence this secret dread' and inward hommr'. 
Of ildlinfi^ into naught*? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herseir, and startles at destruction*? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us*, 
'Tis beav'n itself that points out a hereafter', 

■■■■-■-■ " I — r* 

* Fardel, oppressive burden. 
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And intimfttes eternity to man\ 

Etemit/!— Thou pleasingf, dreadful thouf htM 

Through what variety of untried being\ 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pais^l-^ 

The wide', 111* unbounded prospect lies before me*: 

But shadows V cloudy'* and darkness rest upon itV 

Here will I hold*. If there !& a poWer above U8'» 

(Ai|d that there isf, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works',) he must delight in virtue*; 

And tmit which he delights in', must be happy^ 

Bat whpi*? or where*? This world was made for Cesar^ 

I*m weary .of cttajectures* — this n^ust end them*. 

[Laying kU hand on hif 
Thus I am doubly armed\ My death', and life*> 
My bane and antidote', are both before, me*. 
ThisV in a momenf , brings me to an end*» 
But this informs me I shvl never die*: 
The soul', secured in her existenceV smiles 
At the dra^wn dagger', and defies its point*. 
The stars shall rode away*, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age', axMl nature sink in years'; 
But thou Gfhalt flourish in immortal youth*, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements*. 
The wreck of matter', and t|ie crush of worldB\ 



SECTION XXVI. 

7%€ Dying Christian to Ms S&ul* — ^Popb. 

ViTAi, Spark of heavenly flame'. 
Quit', ob quif , this mortal frame^: 
•IVembling', hoping*, lingering', flying\ 
Oh', the pain', the bli^', of dying*! 

Ceaise', fond nature', cease thy strifo'^ 

And let me languish into life*. 

Hark*! they whisper*: angels sa/^ 

* Sister spirif , come i^way *.* 

What is this absorbs me quite*? 

Steals my senses*, shuts ipy sight*. 
Drowns my spirif, draws my breath^ 
TeH me\ my soul', can this be death'9 

The world recedes*: it disappears*! 
Heav^ opens on my eyes*! my ears' 

With sounds sdlaphiek ring*! 
Lend'» lend your wings*! I mount*! I fly*! 
O mivei'! where is thy victory*? 

ddath'l where is thy Omg^l 



CHAPTER V. 



PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. , 
The Athambra hy MoonUghU^T-lBLVUiO, 

1 HAVE given a picture of my apartment on my first takine 
possession* of it*: a few evenings have produced a thorou^ 
change in the scene and in my feelingsU The moon', which 
' then was invisible', has gradually gained upon the nights'^ and 
now rolls in full splendour above the towers', pouring a flood 
of tempered light into every court and hall'* The gardea 
beneath my window', is gently lighted up'; the orange and citroa 
trees'. . are tipped with silver'; the fountain'^ . sparkles in the 
moonbeams'; and even the blush of the rose'. . is faintly visible*. 

I have sat for hours at my window', inhaling the sweetness 
of the garden',- and musing on the ^checkered features* of those 
whose history is dimly shadowed out in the elegant memorials 
around'. Sometimes I have issued forth at' midnight', .when 
every thmg was quiet', and haVe wandered over the whole 
building'. Who can do justice to a mioonlight night in such a 
cliniate', and in such a place'! 'The temperature of an Anda« 
lusian ihidnight in summer', is perfectly ethereal'. We seem 
lifted up into a purer atmosphere*; there isr a serenity of souP, 
a buoyancy of spirits', an elasticity of fraAie', that render mere 
existence'^. . enjoyment'. The effect of moonMght', too'^^op the 
Alhambra', has something like enchantment"'. Every rent and 
chasm of time', every mouldering teint and weather-stain', dis- 
appears'; the marble r^umes its original whiteness'; the long 
colonnades brighten in the moonbeams'; the halls are illumine 
ated with a softened radiance',^ until the whole edifice reminds 
one of the enchanted palace of an Arabian tale'4 At sucK f^ 
time', I have ascended to the little pavilion', called the queen'^ 
toilette', to enjoy its varied and extensive prospect'. To the 
right', the snowy siimmits of the Sierra Nevada', would gleam\ 

«P6z.z6sh'&o. ^F6&n'tln-.not, 9ttm!tn, ^F^'tsh&rez. "^Sdf-zlst'^nse— 
BoCy teiufe. •Ei|.tsli4nt'iii£nt— not, mtrnt 'Ri'di-inse— not, unte. 
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like sQver clouds', against the darker fintnament', and all tlie 
outlines of the mountain'. . would be softened', yet delicately 
defined^ My delight', however', would be ta lean over the 
parapet of theTocador', and gaze down upon Granada',* spread 
out like a map below me': all buried ia deep repose', and its 
white palaces and conyents sleeping', as it were', in the moon-' 
shine^ 

Sometinies I would hear the faint sounds of castanets from 
woBoe party of dancers' . • lingering in the Alameda'; at other 
times', I have beard the dubious tones of a guitar', and the 
notes of a single voice' . « rising from some solitary street', and 
have pictured to myself some ybuthful cavalier', serenading his 
lady's window'; a gallant custom of former days', but now 
sadDy on the decline', except in the ren^ote towns and tillages 
of Spain'. 

Silch are the scenes that have detained me for many an hour'^ 
loitering about the courts snd balconies of the castle', enjoying 
that tnixtuxe** of revery and sensation which steal away exist- 
«BO0^ in a southern dimate'-a^nd it has been almost morning 
before I have retired to my bed', and been lulled to sleep by 
the fiS!&t»g waters of the fountain of Lindaraxa'j 



SECTION 11. 
M^ctidni on the Moslem Domination in Spain.-^th. 

Ohs of iriy favourite* resorts is the balcony of the central 
window of the Hall of Ambassadors', in the lofty tower of 
Comares'.* I have jUst been seated there', enjoying the clos^ 
of a long', brilliant day'. The sun', as he sunk behind the 
pQifite tiioUQfains of Alhama', sent a stream of efltrtgence up 
the ^le^ 6f tie DaAo , thfiit spread a melancholy pomp oVe/ 
the riiddly towers of the Alhstmbra', while the Vega'^ covered 
with a slight', sultry vapdur thaf caught the setting ra^', seem- 
«d flfbUMidoUt in the distance* like a golden sea'rf Not a breath 
of m diBttriited the stillness' of the hour'; and though the faint 
iotmd of musl^ diid merrintent«f nbW and then arose from the 
gardens, of the Darrti'^ it but ifendered more impressive the 
inomnnCTital silence of the pile which overshadowed me'. It 

•6rftn'a.cla. ^]M(lk8'tBhAre-4iot, tsh&r. «Egz-i9f Snse— not, tuiie^ 
Wl'vUrtt «Dls'tin8e— not, dls'tttnse. 'StlKn&B— not, nts. fM&r'rd'mint 



* One of t)M towers belonging to the Albambra, the 
Oto Mooriefe ptincee thftf fiyrmerljr reigned in Oranada. 
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was one of those hours and scenes in which memory asserts 
an almost magical power', and', like the evening sun' . .beam- 
ing on these mouldering towers', sends b^ck her retrospective 
rays to light up the glories of the past'. 

As I sat watching the effect of the declining daylight upon 
this Moorish pile', I was led into a consideration of the light*, 
.elegant',* and voluptuous character prevalent throughout its 
jntemal architecture','* and to contrast it with the grand^ but 
gloomy', solemnity of the Gothick edifices', reared by the Span- 
ish conquerors'. 'The very architecture*' thus bespeaks the oppo- 
site and irreconcilable natures'* of the two warlike people who 
so long battled hete for the mastery of the Peiunsula'. By 
degrees', I fell into a course of musing upon the singular fea- 
tures of tl^ Awbian or Moriscp Spaniards', whose whole exist- 
ence is as a tale that is told', and certainly forms one of the 
most anomalous'-, yet splendid', episodes in history'. Pptent* 
and durable as was theii^ doir^inion', we have no one distinct 
title by which to desigmite them'. "They were a nation*, as it 
were',* without a legitimate country or a name'. A remote 
wave of the great Arabian inUndatioh'^ cast upon the shores of 
Europe', they seemed to have All the impetus of the first rush 
of the torrent'* Their course of conquest from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the cliffs of the Pyrenees', was as rapid and bril- 
liant as the Moslem Victories of Syria and Egypt'. Nay', had 
they not been checked on the plains of Tours', all France', all 
Europe', might have been overrun with the same fadlity as the 
empires of the east'; and the crescent might', at this day', have 
glittered on the fhnes of Paris and of London'* 

Repelled within the limits of the Pyrenees', the mixed hordes 
of Asia and Africa that formed this great irruption', gave, up 
the Moslem principles of Conquest', atid sought to establish' in 
Spain a peaceful aiid permanent dominion'. As conquerors', 
their heroism was only equalled by their moderation'; and in 
both', for a time', they excelled the nations with whom they 
contended'* Severed from their native homes', they loved the 
land given them', as they supposed', by Allah', and strove to 
embellish it with every thing that could administer to the hs^pi- 
ness of man'. Laying the foundations of their power in a 
system* of wise tmd equitable laws', diligently cultivating the 
arts and sciences', and promoting agriculture',^ manufactures', 
and commerce', they gradually formed an empire'. • unrivalled 

»El'6.grinb— not, gunt •'ArTs^'ak-tahdre— not, tshftr. «Ni'tahftw^— 
not,tsh&rz. <)P6't&iit^not, timt «W£r. fK-Bt&bHsh—not, £«^b1l9h. 
fSls'tim— not, turn. I'Ag'rt'k&ttaMre. 
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for iti prosperity', by any of the empires of ChristetidotM'; and 
diligently drawing round them the graces and refinements tlia.t 
marked the Arabian e^mpire in the east at the time of its greatest 
civilization', they difiused the light of cmental knowledge througli 
the western regions of benighted BuropeV 

The cities of Arabian S^Mun became the resort of Christistli 
artisans', in which to instruct themselves in the useful arts\ 
The universities of Toledo', Cordota', Seville', and Granada% 
wei^ sought by the pale student^ from other lands', to acquaint 
himself with the sciences of the Arabs'^ and the treasured lore 
of antiquity'; the lovers of the gay sciences',, resorted to Cor- 
dova and Granada', to imbibe the poetry and musick of the 
east'; and the steel-cladwarrioursofthenorth'. « hastened thither 
to aocomnlish themselves in the gracefbl exercises and courteous 
usafles ot chivalry'.'' 

If the Moslem monuments in Spairi';^f the Mosque of Cor* 
dova', the Alcazar of Seville', and the Alhanlbra of Granada', 
still bear inscriptions fondly bocusting of the power and perma* 
nency of their dominion', can the boast be derided as arrogant 
and vain'? Generation after seneration'^ century after century 
had passed away', and still they maintained possession of the 
land'. A period had elapsed' • . longer than that which ha£i 
passed since England was subjugated by the Norman conquer* 
ors'; and the descendants of Mtisa and Tarik might as little 
anticipate being driven into exile across the satne straits'. • 
traversed by their triumphant ancestors', as the descendants, of 
Bollo and William', and their victorious pecn^', may dream of 
beins driven back to the shores of Normandy'. 

with all this', however', the Moslem empire in Spain'. . was 
but $L brilliant exotick that took no permanent root in the soil it 
embellished'. Secured from* all their neighbours of the west 
by iiDpass&ble beu*riers of ** faith and manners', and separated 
by seas and deserts from* their kindred oP the east', they were 
an isolated people'. Their whole existence was a prolonged', 
thoughgailant' , and chivalrick struggle for^a foot-hdld in ausurped 
land'. 'They were the outposts and frontiers of* Islamism'. 
The peninsula was the great battle-ground where the Gothick 
conquerors of*^ the north', and the Moslem conquerors of^ the 
east', met and strove for* mastery'; and the fiery courage of* 
the Arab'. . was at length subdued by the obstinate and perse- 
vering valour of'* the Goth'. 

Never was the annihilation of ** a people more complete than 

•St&'dint— .not, dunt ^shlv^l-ri-^ot, ^v'iiUTi. *FV6iii— not 
ft«m. d6T— not, ttv, nor, of, •F6t— not, fi^, nor,/r. 
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that of' the Morisco Spaniards'. Where are they*? Ask the 
shores of' Barbary and its desert places'. The exiled remiiant 
of' their once powerful empire', disappeared among the barba- 
rians of Africa', and ceased to be a nation*. They have not 
even left a distinct name'. . behind them', though for*' nearly 
eight centurie9 they were a distinct people'. The home of their 
adoption and of' their occupation for** ages', refuses to acknow- 
ledge them but as invaders and usurpers'. A few broken 
monuments'. . are all that remain to bear witness to their power 
and dominion', as solitary rocks left far in the interiour', bear 
testimony to the extent of" some vast inundation'. Such is the 
Alhambra': — ^a Moslem pile in the niidst of' a Christian land';— 
an oriental palace'. . amidst the Gothick edifices of' the west';— 
an elegant memento of*, a brave', intelligent', and grace&l peo- 
ple', who conquered', ruled', and passed away*. 



SECTION III. 
Thoughts on Hand'Writing.^^YiSRVLAi!fOK* 

Extniet— from Bliss* Talistni^n, of 183a^ 

When one has nothing which is actually new or interesting 
to say upon a subject', it is a question which very naturally 
suggests* itself to the reader', why he writes about it ^t all'? 
r, therefore', suppose this question directed to myself; and 
reply', with perfect honesty', that', in making such remarks as 
occur to me on the subject of chij^ography', I am fulfilling a 
promise', and also writing a preface** to a story which I have 
totelP. 

I have had reasons for meditating much on thq mystery of 
hand- writings', though my reflections have resulted in no new 
discoveries'; and I have neither solved any of the paradoxes', 
nor come to a definite conclusion on any of the doul^tfiil points 
with which the subject is pregnant'. The first difficulty which 
was suggested* to my mind about it', occurred in early child- 
hood'. I could not discover how the rapping of me over the 
knuckles with a long', round', Hgnum-vitse ruler', until those 
articulations were* discoloured and lame', was to assist jne m 
using my fingei^ with ease and grace', in copjdng the pithy 
scraps of morality which were** set before me'. My master', 
however', seemed to think it was good for me'. The poor man 

•Ov— not, w, nor, of ^F6f— not, fiir» nor,/r. oSftg-j^sf. 'Mffii^ 
«W4r. 
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tock a worid of paitis^ and gave me a great many', to very 
little purpose*. 

I certainly never became a proficient in caligraphy'. I have', 
however', in the Course of my life', been consoied for my own 
imperfections on this score', by observing scholars', statesmen',* 
and gentlemen at large', who passed very well in the world', 
and obtained pxofessorships*, outfits', and salaries', and the 
entree into polite society', whose signs manual were^luerc^lyph- 
icks*, which ChampoUion himself would give up in despair'. 
Their whole manipulation', (as the learned* would say',) with 
p«i\ ink', and paper', produced a result so utterly undecipher- 
able', that', instead of its ^ painting thought', and speaking to 
the eyes',' if their secretaries or correspondents had not known 
what they wanted to say', or to have said for them', the persons 
interested in their despatches', might as well have been in the 
innocent situation of John Lump and Loon«y Mactwalter', when 
they had * mixed the billy-duxes*.' 

I have known lawyers and doctors whose autographick out- 
pourings the solicitor and apothecary alone understood by pro- 
fessional instinct*: and yet', the bills in chancery of the former', 
fairly engrossed', produced suits that are not yet decided'; and 
the prescriptions of the latter', found their way into the patient's 
system',** and caused a great effect'. 

There is one thing', however', on which I have made up my 
mind decidedly'; which is', that one who writes so detestai)le a 
hand that he cannot read it himself, acts in an improper man- 
ner'^, and abuses the. giil which Cadmus was good enough to 
introduce into Europe'. 

'The character of my ow^ Writing seems somewhat amended 
since tihiie has laid his frosty hand upon my head', and cramped 
the joints of my fingers\ It is less capricious in the variety of 
directioiis in^ which the letters run', and less luxuriant in grattu- 
toUs additions to their tops and bottoms', and nalural termina- 
tionsV They look more like a platoon of regular troops', and 
less like a militia training^; more like an arrangement produced 
by the agency of human intellect', and less l&e the irregular 
©cratches made by the brute creation in the surface of the soil': 
so that I get along without any material difficulty', and have', 
indeed', b^n sometimes complimented on the elegance of my 
writing*. 

That the intellectual and moral character of a person may 
he ascertained from his hand-writing', is a theory* which many 

jjStitefli'iDdi}— Bot, tmm. <>W2r. «Um'R 'Sb'tto— net, ds'tMik 
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are fond of believing in'; and', to a certain extent', it may bo 
made to appear plausible'. 

The sex of the writer may be conjectured with more infaUi* 
bility than any other attributed 

" Tbe bridegroom's letters stand in row above'. 
Tapering', yet straight', like pine trees in bis grove^; 
While free and fine (he bride's appear below', 
As light and slender as hor jessaoaines grow.*** 

Stiir, one cannot always tell from the appearance' of a manu- 
script', whether a lady or a gentleman has held the pen'. I had 
a female relative', who was a strong', stout-built woman', to be 
sure', but who wrote a hand so formidably masculine', that the 
only suiter that ever made her an offer', was terrified but of his 
negotiation by the first billet-doux he had the honour of receiv- 
ing from her*. He was a slendei; and delicately made man\ 
and wrote a fine Italian hand'. 

Next to the sex', the age of the writer may be guessed at 
from the chirography', with most, certainty': but some people 
write a puerile hand all their lives'. The gravest maxims', the 
profoundest thoughts', the most abstruse reasonings'^ have some- 
times been originally imbodied in signs as fantastical as the 
scrawls made in sport by a child*. On the other hand', men of 
regular temperament', and mi?thodical habits of bu»ness', will 
acquire a formed and deliberate character in their hand- writing', 
which is often not impaired until extreme age'. 

The nation', profession', and other accidental properties of a 
person', may also', perhaps', in a majority of instances'i be 
discovered from hia chirograph'. It is obvious', however', that 
there is no mystery in this whieh philosophy needs be invoked 
to elucidate'. Mr. Owen's doctrine of circumstances will e^qdain 
it very satisfactorily'. 

Some conceited people try to write as badly as th^ can', 
because they have heard', and believe', that it is a propf of 
genius'. While all admit', that this notion is altogether absurd', 
it is generally conceded that men of genius do write in a very 
obscure', infirm', or eccentrick character'; in illustration of 
which fact', a thousand instances might be addjuoed', such as 
Byrpp', and Chalmers', and Jeffrey', and. Bonaparte', and so . 
forth': — a goodly assortment in the same lot'! One thing is very 
certain', that they who write a great deal for the press' ^ will 
soon write very badly': and it is by no means necessary to 
ascribe this circumstance to i^tellectuid org^zation'. Bona- 
parte had no time', when dicktiog to six clerks at once', or 
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'when signing treaties on horgehack', to cultivate a clear running 
hand'. Distinguished as he was above other men in his fame 
and in his fortunes', I believe we may also concede to him the 
honour of having written the worst', possible hand', deciphera- 
ble by human ingenuity*. And when we find', from the fac- 
aimiles of some of his early delspatches', how abominably he 
9pelled\ as well as wrote', we are led to infer', that a defective 
education'^ and an eagle-eyed ambition which soon began to 
.gaze too steadily At the sun', to regard the motes in the atmo- 
sphere', will su^iently account for a matter of so small import- 
ance to so great a man', without resorting to ' metaphysical dt^T 
to aooount for his bad writing'. 

But to leave this droughty and prosing disquisition', I am 
minded to illustrate both the evils and the advantages of bad or 
illegible writing', by incidents* which have occurred', or are 
easUy supposable', in real life'. My poor old master', against 
>nrhose memory I cherish no malice', notwithstanding his fre- 
quent fustigation of my youthful knuckles', when he despaired 
of my profiting', either by the unction of his precepts', or the 
aoie applicaticm of his ruler', endeavoured to frighten me into 
amendment by examples'. Ho composed for my use', a digested 
chronicle of casualties which had befallen those who perpetrated 
unseemly scirawls'; and after the manner of Swifl', entitled his 
tract', *^ Godfs Revenge against Cacography'." I have long 
since lost the precious gifl'; but I have not forgotten all the 
legends it contained'. 

The tale is old of the English gentleman** who had procured 
fi>r his friend a situation in the service of the East India Com- 
pany', and who was put to unprofitable expense by misreading 
an epistle', in which the latter endeavoured to express his grati* 
tude'. " Jlaving^" said the absentee', " been thus placed in a 
post wh^re I am sure of a regular salary', and where I have it 
in my power', while I enjoy health', to lay up something every 
year to provide for the future', I am not unmindful of my bene- 
ftctor\ and mean soon to send you an equivalent J** Such a 
villanous hand did this grateful Indian write', that the gentle- 
man** thought he meant soon to send him an elephant. Accord- 
ingly', he erected a large outhouse for the unwieldy pet\; but 
never got any thing-to put into it', except a little pot of sweet- 
meat^', and an additional bundle of compliments'. 

, Few who have read the newspapers', have not seen an anec^ 
dote of an amateur of queer animals', who sent an order to 
Afiioa jfor tu)o monkeys'. The word iiwo\ as he wrote \X\ so 

•In'fli^^iito— 4)ot, dtcnto. >'J£n'tI.ni&n-HM)t, muii. 
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resemHed the figures 100', that his literal and single-minded 
agent* was s(»newhat' perplexed in executing this commission', 

■ as it compelled him tp make war on the whole nation'. And 
great was the naturalist's surprise and perplexity, when be re- 
ceived a letter', informing him', in mercantile phraseology', that 

. 80 monke3rs had been shipped', as per copy of the bill oft lading 
enclosed', and that his cdrrespohdent hoped to be able to execute 
the rest of the order in time for the next vessel' . 

Many', too', must have read a story which appeared in the 
English newspapers', a few months since', of the distressful 
predicament into which a poor fisherman's wife was thrown by 
the receipt of a letter from her husband', who had been absent 
from home', with several of his brethren', beyond the ordinary 
time'^ The honest man stated', in piscatorial phrase', the causes 
of his detention', and what luck he had met with in his fishing'. 
But the conclusion of his bulletin', as spelled by his loving', 
amphibious helpmate', was as follows': ' i am no mobe'!' The 
poor woman gazed awhile on this fatal', official intelligence of 
her husband's demise', and then on her eleven now fatherless 
infants'; and then she burst into a paroxysm of clamorous 
sorrow', which drew around her the consorts of seventeen other 
fishermen who had departed in company with the deceased 
man'. None of them could read'; but they caught from the 
widow's broken lamentations', the contents of the supernatural 
postscript'; and taking it for granted', that they had all been 
served in the same manner by the treacherous element', they 
all lifted up their voices', and the corners of their aprons', and 
made an ululation worthy of so many forsaken mermaids'. In 
the words of the poet', they made " 'igh water in the sea'," on 
whose margin they stood'; when one of the overseers of the 
poor', who came to the spot', alarmed by the rumour that the 
parish was like to be burdened with eighteen new widows', and 
a hundred and odd parcel of orphans', snatched the letter from 
the weeping Thetis', and silenced the grief of the company', ^gr 
making out its conclusion correctly', which was', ' / add no 

There is a memorable passage in our annals', which must be 
familiar to those who have read the old chronicles and records 
of our early', colonial history'. I aJlude to the consternation 
into which the General Court of the Massachusetts', and -their 
associated settlements', were thrown'^ when their clerk read to 
them a letter from a worthy divine', purporting', that he addreai- 
ed diem', not as magistrates', but as a set of Indian DeMt^ 
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The honour-stricken official paused in_his prelectidn', aghast 
as was the clerk in England' — for whose proper psalm a wag 
had substituted * Chevy Chase',' — when he came to the words', 
* wofiil hunting^' He looked at the manuscript again^ and 
after a thorough e^nunination', exclaimed', " yea'! it is Indian 
Devils'." A burst of indignation from the grave Sanhedrim', 
long^ loud', and deep', followed this declaration^ They 
would all have better brooked to be called by the name of 
Baptists', Bapists', or any other pestilent hereticKs', than to be 
branded as the very heathen', whom they had themselves never 
scrupled to compliment by calling them childr^ of Bedzebub'. 
If I remember aright', the venerable Cotton Mather notes', in 
his biographies of the eminent divines pf his day', that the 
innocent offender was', in this instance', roughly handled by 
the secular arm of justice', for insulting the dignitaries both of 
church and state', before he had an opportunity of convincing 
his brother dignitaries', that the ofiensive epithet', Indian Devils' j 
was a pure mistake in their manner of reading his epistle'; in- 
asmuch as he had meant to employ the more harmless phrase', 
Ind%mdiuah\ The apology was accepted'; though', I observe', 
that the latter word is', at present', deemed impolite', if not 
actionable', in Kentucky'; and is as provoking to a citizen of 
that state', as it wa^ to dame Quickly to be called a woman', 
and a thing to thank God on', by Sir John Falstaff'. , 



SECnON IV. 
The Monk. — Stbbne. 

A POOR Monk of the order of St. Francis', came into the 
room to beg something for his convent\ The moment I cast 
my eyes upon him',, I was determined not to give him a single 
Bou8\' and', acconKngly', I put my' purse into my pocket', but- 
toned it up', set myself n itttle more upon my centre', and ad- 
vanced gravely up to him'. There was something', I fear', 
forbidding in my look'. I have his picture this moment before 
my eyes', and think there was that in it which deserves better'. 

The Monk', as I judged from the break in liis tonsure', (a few 
scattered white hairs upon his temples being all that remained 
of it',) might be about seeerdy^; but from his eyes'^ and that 
sort ck fire that was in them', which seemed more tempered by 
ccmrtesy than years', could be no more than sixty\ — ^Truth 
might lie between'. He was certainly Bixtyfive'; and the gen- 
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era! air of his countenance', notwithstanding something seemigijf 
to have been planting wrinkles in it before theur time', agreed to" 
the account*. > 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often painted*—* 
mild', pale', penetrating'; free from all common-place ideas <^ 
&t', contented ignorance', looking doumwards \xpon the earth'.^ 
It looked forward'; but looked as if it beheld something be^ 
yend this worid'. How one of his order came by it', heaven 
above', who let it fall upon a Monk's shoulders', best knows'; 
but it would have suited a Bramin\' and had I met it upon the^ 
plains of Hindostan', I had reverenced it'. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes': it 
might be put into the hands of any one to design^' for it waa> 
neither elegant' ^ nor otherwise\ but as character and expression 
made it so'. It was a thin', spare form', somewhat above thef 
oommon size', if it lost not the distinction by a bend forward 
in the figure' — ^but this was the attitude of entreaty'; and as if 
now stands present to my imagination', it gains more than it 
loses by it'. 

When he had entered the room three paces', ho stood still'; 
and laying his left hand upon his breast', (a slender', white 
staff with which he journeyed', being in his right',) when I had 
got dose up to him', he introduced himself with the little story 
of the wants of his convent', and the poverty of his order'; and 
did it with so simple a grace', and §uch an *ir of deprecation 
was there in the whole cast of his look and figure', — ^that I must 
have been bewitched' t . not to have been struck with it'. A 
better reason was!, I had predetermined not to give him a single 

S0U8\ 

Tis very true\ said I', replying to a cast upwards with his 
eyes', with which he had concluded his address' — 'tis very true'; 
and Heaven be their resource', who have no other than the 
charity of the world'; the stock of which', I fear', is no way 
sufficient for the many great claims that ai^ hourly made 
upon it'. • -^ 

As I pronounced the words great claims'^ he gave a slight 
glance with his eyes downwards upon the sleeve of his tunick'. 
— ^I felt the full force of the appeal'.— I acknowledge it', said 
r — a coarse habit', and that but once in three years' ^ with a 
meager diet'y are no great matters'; but the true point of pity 
considers that the comforts of life can be earned in the world 
with but little industry', and that your order wishes to procure 
them by pressing upon a fund which is the property of the 
lame', the blind', the aged', and the infirm';— the capHve\ who 
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Bes^down counting t>ver ^nd oter again the days of his afflic- 
ik>n\ languishes also for his share of it'. Had you been of the 
order of mercy', instead of the order of St. Francis', poor as 
I am',. continued T, pointing to my portmanteau', full cheerfully 
ghould it have been opened to you for the ransom of the unfor- 
tunate^ The monk made me a bow\ But', resumed F, the 
unfortunate of our own country' , surely have the Jirst rights*; 
and I have left thousands in distress upon the English shore*. 
The Monk gave a cordial wave with his head', as much as to 
Bay', * No doubt'; there is misery enough in every comer of 
the world*, as well as within our convent'.' But we distinguish', 
said r, laying my band upon the sleeve of hi$ tunick', in return 
for his appeal', we distinguish', my good father',, betwixt those 
who wish only to eat the bread of their own labour', and those 
who eat the bread of other people's', and have no other plan in 
life than to get through it in sloth and ignorance for the love 
of God'/ 

The poor Franciscan made no reply'; a hectick of a moment 
passed across his cheek', but it could not tarry\ Nature 
seemed to have done with her resentments in him'. He Voiced 
none'; but letting his staff &11 within his arm', he pressed both 
his hands on his breast with resignation', and retired'. 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the dooir'. — Pshaw*/ 
said r, with an air of carelessness', three several times'. But 
it would not rfo'>— every ungracious sellable I had uttered', 
crowded back upon my ims^ination'. I reflected that I had no 
right over the poor Franciscan but to deny him'; and that the 
punishment of that was Enough to, the disappointed', without 
the addition of unkind language'. I considered his gray hedrs^; 
his courteous figure seemed to re-enter', and gently ask me', 
what ir^ury he had done me', and why I could use him thus'? 
I would have given twenty livres for an advocate'. — ^I have be- 
haved very ill\ said I within myself; but I have only just set 
out upcm my travels', and shall learn better manners as I get 
along*. 



SEC?riON V. 
Story ofLe Pcocr .—arERNE. 



It was some time in the summer of that year in which Den- 
dermohd.was taken by the allies', when my uncle Toby was 
one evening getting his supper', with Trim sitting behind him 
ftt a small sideboard'*— I $SLy' ^ sitting' ^ for', in consideration of 
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the corporaPs lame knree', (which sometimes gave him exquisite 
pdin') when my uncle Toby dined or supped alone', he would 
never suffer the c-orporal to stand': and the poor fellow's vene- 
ration for his master was\such', that', with a proper artillery', 
my uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itself \ with less 
trouble than he was at to gain this point over him': for many a 
time when my uncle Toby supposed the corporal's leg was at 
rest', he would look back', and detect him standing behhid him', 
with the most dutiful respect'. This bred more little squabbles 
betwixt them', than all oth^r causes', for 'five and twenty years 
together*. ' 

He was one evening sitting thus at hid supper', when the 
landlord of a little inn in the village came into the parlour', with 
an empty vial in his hand', to beg a glass or twt) of sack': 'Tis 
for a poor gentleman'— I think', 6f the army\ said the land* 
lord', who was taken ill At my house four days ago', and has 
never held up his head since', or had a desire to taste any thing 
till just now', that he had a fancy for a glass of sack', and a 
thin toast*.— "I think'^'^ says he', taking his hand from his 
forehead'--*" it would ctmfort me'."— If I could neither beg', 
borrow', nor buy such a thing', added the landlord', I would 
almost gtM it for the poor gentleman', he is so ilV — I hope h^ 
will still m^nd\ continued he') — we are all of us concerned 
for him'* 

Thou atl a godd-natured soul', I will answer for thee', cried 
my undo Toby'; and thou shalt drtnk the poor gentleman's 
health in a glass of sack thyself' — and take a couple of bot- 
tles'^ with my service', and tell him he is heartily welcome to 
them', and to a dosen more\ if they will do him g66d'. 

Though I am persuaded', s^dd my uncle Tgby', as the land* 
lord shut the door', he is a very compcLSsionate fellow'. Trim', 
yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion of his guest too\ 
Theiia must be something more than common in h%m\ that', in 
so short a time', should win so much upon the adections of his 
Aoaf'-Hind of his whole Ramify', added the corporal', for they 
are all concerned for hlm'.-^tep after him\ said my uncle 
Toby' — do'. Trim', and ask if he knows his ndme\ 

I have quite forgotten it', truly', said the landlord', coming 
back into the parlour with the corporal'; but t can ask his son 
again'. — ^Has he a son with him', then"? said my Uncle Toby'. 
-—A boy', replied the landlord', of about eleven or twelve years 
of age'; but the poor creature has lasted almost as little as his 
father\ He does nothing but mourn and lament for him night 
and dav'. He has not stirred from the bed-side these two days' 
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My unde Toby laid down his knife and fork\ and thrust haB 
plate from before him', as the landlord cave him the account'; 
and Trim', without being ordered', took them away', without 
saying one word', and in a few minutes after', brought him his 
pipe and tobac<io\ 

Trim'! said my Uncle Toby', I have a prqfect in my head', 
as it is a bad night', of wrapping myself up warm in my 
roquelanre', and paying a visit to this poor gentleman'. — ^Youi' 
honour's roquelaure', replied the corporal', has not once heen 
had on since the night before your honour receive 3^ur tDdttnd\ 
when we mounted guard in the trenches, before the gate of Si, 
Nicholas'; and besides', it is so cold and rainy a night', that', 
what with the roquelaure'! and what with' the weather'! it will 
be enough to give your honour your deaih\ I fear so*, replied 
my uncle Toby'; but I am not at rest in my m%nd\ Trim', since 
the account the landlord has given me' — I wish I had not known 
80 much of this ajSair', added my uncle Toby', or', that I had 
known more of it'. How shall we manage it'? Leave it', an't 
please your honour', to me\ quoth the corporal'. I 'II take my 
hat and /Stick', and go to the house', and reconnoitre', and act 
accordingly': and I will bring your honour a full account in an 
h6ur'. Thou shalt go\ Trim', said my uncle Toby'; and here's 
a shilling for thee to drink with his servant'. I shall get it ali 
out of him\ said the corporal', shutting the door'. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out of 
his third pipe', that corporal Trim returned from the inn', and 
gave him the following account':*— 

I despaired', at first', said the corporal', of being able to bring 
back your honour any hind of intelligence concerning the poor 
skrk lieutenant' — ^Is he of the army', then'? said my uncle 
Toby'. — He is\ said the coiporar — ^And in what regiment'? 
said my uncle 'Toby'—I '11 tell your honour', replfed the cor- 
poral', every thing straight forward', as I learned it'.-^Then', 
Trim', I'll fill another pipe', said my uncle Toby'* abd not in* 
terrupt thee'. So sit down at thy ease', Trim', in the window 
seat', and begin thy story again\ The corporal made his old 
bow\ which ^nermly spoke', as plainly as a bow coi/Zci speak it', 
" Your honour is good';^^ and having done that', he sat doWn', 
as he was ordered', and began the story to my uncle Toby oveif 
again', in pretty nearly the same words'. 

I despaired^ at fii^t , said the corporal', of being able to bring 
bade any intelligence to your honour',. about the Untenant and 
his son': for when I asked where his servant was', from whom 
I made myself sure of knojiving every thing that was proper txt 



, Vd asked'^-^liiat's a right disHncd(m\ Tnm\ aaid ^ay vatde 
Toby*-*-I was ajaswered', aa't please your honour', that be had 
no servant with him': — that he had come to the inn with hired 
horses'; which', upon finding himself unable to prooeed', (to 
join the i^gknent', I suppose',) he had dismissed the morning 
afler he came'. If I get better^ my dear', said he'^ as he |^ye 
his purse to his son to pay the man', we can hire horses from 
hence'* But'» alas'! 1^ poor g^itleman will never get from 
hence', said the landlady to me', for I heard the dea^^atch all 
night long'-i— and when he dies' ^ the youth', his son', will cer- 
tainly die tdth him'; for fiei is broken-hearted alrea4y^ 

I was hearing this abcount'^ continued the corporal', whea the 

irouth came into the kitchen'^ ito order the thin toast the land- 
ord spoke of: — ^but I ^ill do it for my father myself \ said the 
youth'* Pray let me save you thetrouble\ young gentleman', 
said Vf taking up a fork for the purpose', and offering him my 
chair to sit down upon by the fire', whilst I did it'. I believe', 
Sir', said he', very modestly*, I can please him best myself. — ^I 
am sttife', said I', his honour will not like the toast the worse for 
being toasted by an old soldier' • The youth took hold of my 
hand', and instantly burst into tears\ ]^66r youth'! said my 
uncle T^oby'; he hsLS bpen bred up from an infant in the army', 
and the name of a soldier'^ Trimi', sounded in his e»rs', like the 
name of B.ffitnd\ I wish I had him Acre'. 

I never', in the longest march', said the corporal', had sa 
great a mind tp my dinner', as I had to cry with him for com* 
paniy\ What <36uld be the mo^r with me', an't please your 
honour'? Nothing in the world', Trim', said my uncle Toby', 
blowing his nose'— ^but that thou art a good-natured fellow'. 

When I gave him the toast', continued the corporal', I thought 
it was proper to tell him I was Captsun Shandy's servant\ and 
that your honour', though a stranger', was extremely concerned 
for his/o^AarV and that', if there was any thing in your house 
or cellar' — (and thou mightst have added my purse too\ paid 
my uncle Toby') — he was heartily tBelcom/e to it'# He made a 
very low bow', (which was meant to your honour^) but no an^ 
swer',' for his heart was full'; so he went up stairs with the 
toast'. I warrant you', my dear', said I', as I opened the 
kitchen door*, your father will be welt again'* Mr. Yorick^'a 
curate was smoking a pipe by the kitdien fire', but said not a 
iDord\ good or' bad'^ to con^oH the .youth'. I thought it 
wrong\ added the cofporal' — ^I think so ^oo', said my unde 
Toby'. 

When the lieutenant had ta^^ his \^sm oT sack'^ and hv 
89 



toast", he felt Inmself a Mttle retited\ and sent down inio tlie 
kitchen to let me know', that', in about teii minutes', he should 
be glad if I would step up stairs'. — I believe', said the landlord', 
be is going to say his prayers', for there was a book laid upon 
the chur', by his bed side*; and as I shut the door', I saw Yaa 
son take up a cushion'. 

I thought', said the curate', that you gentlemen of the army\ 
Mr. Trim', never said your prayers at all\ I heard the poor 
gentleman say his prayers last night', said the landlady', very 
dewniily\ and with my own ear9\ or I could not have beUeved 
it'. Are you wre of it'? replied the curate'. A 9oldier\ an't 
please your reverence', said I', prays as often' (of his own ae- 
c&rd') as a parwn'; and when he is fightins for his king\ and 
for hjis mon life*, and for his honour ioo\ he has the most reason 
to pray to God of any one in the whole world\ 'Twas well 
said of thee', Trim', said my uncle Toby', — ^but when a soldier', 
said r, an't please your reverence', has been standing for twelve 
hours together in the irenche9\ up to his knees in cold water' y 
or engaged', said F, for months together', in long and dangerous 
marches': harassed', perhaps', in his rear to^y"; harassing 
others ^o-inorro«'/— -detadied here'; countermanded there'; — 
resting this night out upon his arms' — ^beat up in his sleep the 
next'-«-benttmtel in his joints'— perhaps without straw in his 
tent to kneel on'-»-he must^say his prayers how and when he 
can'. — ^I believe', said I'— for I was piqued'^ quoth the corporal', 
for the reputation of the army'— 1 believe', an't please your 
reverence', said I', that when a soldier gets lime to pray', be 
prays as heartily as a pardon', though not with all Y^fuss and 
hypocriey'. — ^Thou shouldest not have said thdt\ Trim', said my 
uncle Toby,' for God only knows who is a hypocrite' y and who 
is ne^\ At the great and general review of us all', corporal^,— 
at the day of judgment', ([and not HU then')— it will be seen 
who have done their duties in this world', and who have not'; 
and we shall be advanced^ Trim', accordingly'. I hope we 
9hdli\ said Trim'.— It is in the scripture^ smd my uncle Toby'; 
end I will show it thee to-morrow': In the mean time', we may 
depend' upon it', Trim', for our comfort', said my uncle Toby', 
that God Almighty is so good and just a govemour of the world', 
that', if we shdl have but done our duties in it', it will never be 
inquired into', whether we have done them in a red coat or a 
black «Qe': — ^I hope not\ said the corporal'. — ^But go on'. Trim', 
aaid my uncle Toby', with the story\ 

When I went up', continued the corporal', into the lieuten* 
•nt's room', (which I did not do till the expiration of the ten 
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minutes',) he was lying in )us bed\ with his head raised jupon 
his hand\ his elbow upoij the pillow', and a clean white cam- 
brick handkerchief beside it'* The youth was just stooping 
down to take up the cushion upon which I supposed he had been 
kneeling', the book was laid upon the bed', and', as he rose', in 
taking up the cushion with one hand', he reached out his odier , 
to take the book away at thejsame tirae% liet it remain there', 
my dear', said the L&utenant'* 

He did not ^ffer to speak to me', till I had walked up close 
to his bed-side': If you are Captain Shandy's servant', said he', 
you must present my thanks to your master', with my little 
hay^s thanks along with them', for his courtesy to me':*— if 
he was of Leven^s' — said the LieuteQant'. — ^I told him your 
honour was' — ^then', said he', I served three campaigns with 
him in Flanders\ and rewemher him'; but it is most l£ely', as 
I had not the honour of any acquaintance with him', that he 
knows nothing of me'. You wiU tell him', however', that the 
person his good nature has laid under obligations tp him', is one 
Le Fever'y a Lieutenant in Angti^^'*— but he knows me not^ 
--said he a second time', musing': — ^possibly he may my story' 
•—added he'— :piay tell the Captain',, I was the Ensign at Bre^ 
da\ whose wife was most unfortunately killed with & muskets 
shot', as she lay in my arms in my tent'* — ^I remember the 
story', an't please^ your honour', said I', very well'. Do you 
so'? said he', wiping his eyes with his handkerchief ' — ^thenwell 
may /'. — ^In saying this', he drew a little ring out of his 
bosom', which seemed tied with a black riband about his neck', 
and kissed it twice'. — ^Here', Billy', said he' — ^the boy flew 
across the room to the bed-side', and falling down upon his 
knee', took the ring in his hand', and kissed it too\ then kissed, 
Im father' y and sat down upon the bed and u>ept\ 

Iwish', said my uncle 'Toby', with a deep sigh' — ^I wish'. 
Trim', ... I was asUtp\ 

Your honour', replied the corporal', is too much concerned*: 
Shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to your {^'1 
Dd', Trim', said my uncle Toby'. 

I remember', said my uncle "Toby', sighing again', the story 
of the ensign and his wife', and particiSarly well', that he', aa 
well as she', upon some account or other', (I foi^t what',) was. 
universally pitieci by the whole regiment*; but finish the story^ 
*Tis finished already\ said the corporal', for I could stay no 
longer\9ei I wished his lionour a good night\ Young Le Fever/ 
rose from off the bed', and saw me to the bottom of the stairs^; 
•nd as we went down together', fold me they had come ftomi 



JBrettHut, and were on tfeir route to jciii <lie recent m Plan- 
der$\ But', alas'! said the corporal', tbe Lieutenanfd k^'day^s 
ntordi is &ver\ Then what is to become of his p6br ft^'? 
cried my uttcle Toby*. 

Thou hast left this mijtter 8kort\ said my uncte Toby td the 
corporal', as he was putting him to bed', and I will tell thee in 
whM\ Trim'. In the first place', when thou mad^-anoflfei^ of 
my services to Le Fever', as ackness and tfaVeUn^ aj^ bolb 
ekpensire', and thou knewest he was but a poor Lreuteneoit', 
with a son to subsist', as well as himself', Out of his pa/, tftat 
thou didst not make an oflfer to him of nrjr furse\ because', 
had he stood in need\ thou knowest'^ Trim', he Md beeik as 
li^eicome to it as myself^. Tour honour knows', said the cqjt- 
poral', I had no trders\ TrAe*, quoth my uncJe Toby*; fliott 
dKdst very r^ht\ Trim', ad a 86LDiEB't buf ,• certmnl/, terjr 
wrot^'j as a man'. 

In the second place', for whi^h', indeed', thotf Itet fte saiiie 
excuse', continued mv uncle Toby', when thou dfl^iv^ds^'him 
whatever was in my house', thou shouldst have offered hhn my 
house t6b\ A sick brother officer' . . should have th^ir J)? jtfor- • 
tcfs\ Trim'; and if we had him with «*', we ooutcT tentl and 
look to him'. Thiou art an excellent nurse ^yse^\ l^rimV and 
what with thy care of him', and &e old tooiftanV, ah^ Msf 
hoy*s\ and mine together^ ^we might recruit him again at meb\ 
and set him upon lus legs\ 

In a fortnight or three weeks', added my micte Tob/, 
smiling', he might fMirch\ He will never march', an't|)lease 
your honour', in this world', said tjie corporal'. Be to^ march*, 
said my uncle Toby', rising up from ihe side of the bed'; triifli 
one shoe off. An't please your honour', said the coaxial', Be 
will never ?narch' . .but to his gtdtie^ He skALL march',. cried 
my uncle 'Toby', marching the foot' wHch had a shoe o>i',. 
though without advancing an inch': he shall march ta hisVe^ 
i»efU\ He cannot stat^ it\ said the corporal'. He shrill be 
supparied\ said my uncle Toby'. He'll drop at lastVisaid the 
corporal', and what will became of his hoy'? tie- i^alJ xdi' 
drop', said my uncle Toby', firmly'. A well oMay'l do what 
We can for him', said Tnm', maintainitig his point': the poor 
soul will die'. He shall NOT die*, by H- — ^n', cried my undtf 
Toby*.— — 

llie Accushig Spirit', whidi flew up to Heaven's chancery 
#iCh the oath', blushed as he gave it in*; and the ReeorcBng 
Afig^', as he wrote it down', dropp^ a tear upon the word', 
aWd blotted it out fcwver*.-^— 
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My uncle Toby went to his bureau', put his purse into his 
pocket', and having ordered the corporal to go early in the 
morning for a physician', he went to bed and fell asleep\ 

The sun looked bright the morning afler', to every eye in the 
viUage but Le Fever's and his afBicted son's*; the hand of death 
pressed heavy upon his eyelids', and hardly could the wheel at 
the cistern turn round its circle', when my uncle Toby', who 
had got up an hour before his wonted time', entered the Lieu- 
tenant's room', and', without preface or apology', sat himself 
down upon the .chair by the bed-side'; and indq)endent of all 
modes and customs', opened the curtain', in the manner an old 
friend and brother officer would have done it', and asked him 
how he did' — how he had rested in the night' — what was his 
eomplairU' — ^where was his |Nzin'— «nd what he could do to 
kelp him'? And without giving him time to answer any one 
of these inquiries', went on and told him of the little plan which 
he had been concerting fi>r him', with the corporal', the night 
hefore\ 

You shall go home directly', Le Fev^r', said my uncle Toby', 
to my house' — and we 11 send for a doctor to see what's the 
ifia/^cr'— and we'll have an apothecary' — and the corporal 
shall be ypuT nurse', and 111 be your servant\ Le Fever'. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby' — not the effect 
of familiarity', but the cause of it'— which let you at once into 
his soul\ and showed you the goodness of his nature': to this', 
there was something in his looks', and voice', and manner', 
superadded', which always beckoned to the unfortunate to come 
and take shelter under him'; so that before my uncle Toby had 
half finished the kind offers he was making to the father', the 
son had insensibly pressed up close to his knees', and had taken 
hold of the breast of his coat', and was pulling it towards him'. 
The blood and spirit of Le Fever', which were waxing cold and 
slow within him', and were retreating to their last citadel', the 
heart', rallied back' — ^the film forsook his eyes for a moment' — 
he looked up wistfully in my unde Toby's face' — ^then cast a 
look upon his boy'. 

Nature instantly ebbed again' — the film returned to its place' 
—the pulse fluttered' — stopj^' — ^went on' — ^throbbed' — stopped 
again' — moved' — stopped'— nshall I go on'? — ^No*. 
29* 
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SECTION Yl. 

Advantages of a Civilized^ over a Savage, State.^^vvRZUEiM, 
It has beoi aaked'i whedier intelligence or ignorance is the 
more conducive to happiness . A few obserrations will proved 
that educaition is highly calculated to promote civilization' ; and', 
also', where well conducted', to improve both the body and the 
mind\ What a difference do we perceire in the conduct of va- 
rious nations', by observing them through the different periods 
of their improvement' ! The history of every nation in its bar- 
barous state', is sullied with accounts of assassinations', par- 
ricides', incest', and .violation of the most sacred oaths'. The 
selfish passions appear then to wield an overwhelming power' ; 
and all enjoyments spring from the gratification of the lower 
propensities . 

In periods of ignorance', too', every nation confines moral 
virtue to itself, and considers the rest of mankind as destined to 
be its prey'. Legislation', corresponding with the national 
character', is sanguinary', and capital punishment', frequent', 
Nay\ it falls not on criminals alone', but', also', on their rela- 
tives', and on whole districts'. Their religion is founded in 
terrour' ; their gods are endowed with all the lower feelings 
and affections', such as selfishness', jealouis^', anger', and fond- 
ness of extravagant actions and expiatorjr sacrifices'. If they 
hope for immortality', the scenes of happiness which they ex- 
pect', are conformable to their actual teelings'; such as tri- 
umphing over their enemies', and the gratification of low pas- 
sions and sensual pleasures'. Their leading tendency of mind', . 
is atrocity' ; and most of their actions', are but a series of hor- 
rid crimes'. 

I doubt whether they who consider the savage state so 
worthy of commendation', would be disposed to give up the 
comforts of civilization', and be satisfied with the food', cloth- 
ing', habitations', and accommodations of barbarians' ; — whether 
they" would prefer nuts', acorns', roots', insects', and other loath- 
some animals', to the preparations of a skilful cookery'; — 
whether they would be better pleased with clothes made of the 
skins of animals', of leaves', or of grass', than with woollen', 
cotton', linen', or silk habiliments' ; — whether they would like to 
exchange our comfortable rooms for a hollow tree', the cavity ot 
a rock', a den under ground', or a hut of reeds', or of turf and 
branches of trees' ; — ^whether', in short', they would seriously 
think the rough attempts of savages at paintmg and sculpture', 
equal to the statues of Phidias', and the paintings of Raphaer. 
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In tracing the history of mankind^ it may be obaprved', that'« 
in proportion as nations cultivate their, moral and intellectual 
powers', brutal actions and atrocious crimes are diminished 
Doth in number and quality", the manners and pleasures become 
refined", legislation', milder", religion', purifiea and freed from 
superstition', and that science and the arts address themselves to 
the finer emotions and afiections of the mind". 



SECTION vn. 

Superiority of Christianity over Paganism.'^n, 

Savages* . . commonly believe in polytheism', and consider all 
superiour beings' .. as makvolefU\ ana woiship them through 
fear\ People in a more cultivated state', admit of superiour 
beings of a mixed nature", like men\ The ^ods of the Greeks\ 
for example', were supposed to be endowed with human pas- 
sions and feelings". They required food", drink', and sleep". 
Even Jupiter\ the greatest of alt^ was subject to the frailties of 
human nature" : he vras^ often jealous", artfiil", cruel', and impla- 
cable". He had overturned every thing in heaven', and com- 
pelled the other gods to be his slaves". 

The gods of the RomaiU, wer^ no less ignoble". They were 
selfish and mercenary" : — could be bribed with fine temples", 
games', and sacrifices . 

Nations a little advanced in learning', have divided invisibk 
beings into benevolent and malevol€nt\ Others have admitted 
two general principles", the one', benevolent', the other', njalev- 
olent ; and nave also acknowledged man^ inferiour deiti^', as 
emanations from the primitive ones". 

Those', again', of more cultivated Qiinds', believe in one w- 
preme\ benevolent Deity" ; and', likewise^, in infefiour spirits", 
some benevolent', others malevolent". But the most enlighten- 
ed' . . acknowledge only one Supreme Being", infinite in wisdom 
and perfection', and the Creator of all thioj^". 

Modes of worships . . deserve', also', particular consideration 
in the history of man". These' . . are always conformable to 
the notions entertained of the nature and character of the deity 
adored". In order to avert the wrath of the malevolent powers , 
and to please them', men have made themselves as miserable as 
possible" — ^by mortificatioils", by fiagellations"* by painful exer- 
tions and severe labours", by the o&ring up of sacred victims 
and human sacrifices', and even by suicides . To gain the fa- 
vour of manlike Gfods', sweet-smemng herbs", burning' incense", 
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pblilioiit', and ffAa\ agreeable impressions on the sen8e8\ cgt^ 
emonies which illustrate a prince at court', uid Tarious otlier 
fonnadities', have been emplo}red\ 

If we compare the absurdities of paganism^ or even the bet- 
ter doctrines of Judaism\ with the pure and sublime principles 
of Christianity, we cannot but perceive/ that thelast-msention- 
cd' . . are vastly sy/perioi/br\ The Jewish ^dispensation', indeed', 
may be viewed as accommodated^ in some good degree', to tbe 
peculiar condition of the Jews^, who were a hard-hearted', stifle 
necked', stubborn race'; but', when ^^ontrast^ with paganisfn\ 
how generous and noble do the principles of Christianity ap- 
pear' ! They prohibit anger\ hatred', and revenge] ; and en- 
join upon us not to return evU for evit\ They command for- 
giveness of every offence' . . seven times in a datf\ and', if asked 
K>r', seventy times seven\ They require us to love our enemies\ 
to bless them that curse us', and to do good to them that hate 
us\ They interdict all sdfish passions', and declare every one 
to be our neighbour". 

The New Covenant was made for the whole of mankind'. 
Our Saviour asked drink of a woman of Samaria', when the 
Jews had na dealings with her nation'. He associated with 
Jews and Gentiles^ ; ate ;with publicans and sinners^ ; and de- 
clared him', only', who did the will of his heavenly Father', to 
be his mother', his -sister', or brother'. 

Before the Christian dispensation', empires were founded by 
(fie sword\ and by the most cruel and frightful destruction oi 
th^ vanquished'. Christ declared that he came', not to destroy 
men's^ lives', but to save them' ; — that he who exalieth himself, 
HM be abased\ He was no respecter of persons', and consid- 
ered love and peace' . .as the grand sum of all the command- 
ments'. He proposed' . . the doctrines of his heavenly Father 
for the acceptance of mankind', but did not ew/br$#bit by the 
sword*. He directed his disciples only to sbake off the dust of 
their feet in departing out of tnat house or that city in which 
they had been uncourteously received'^ or in which their words 
had not been attended to'. 

The superiority of the Christian principles over the Jetoish 
law', is well known', fit. Paul'.. said to the Hebrews', that 
•* Christ' ,. is more worthy than Moses"^ ;" and', "By so much 
is Christ made a surety of a better Testament' :" and', again', 
••If the first Covenant'. . had heea faultless', then would no 
place have been found for the sec&niP, True Christianity'. . 
improves the moral and religious character' . . of a Jefio^, and in 
capable of converting' . . a philosopher\ 
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Sinoe die Ckriatian rnloi have batti dtaUklMdV tlie.fQilow- 
€itB6f Chriiftumff^..hB.re dteliMm luck iisto mflOty of tfatf 
pitiful docttines of the heathen\ Many ifuportant points. . 
havo been neglectect, and trifles', attend$diQ\ Bui', notwitE* 
ahindiiig tdltheie abuses^ it is certain thal^he precepts dfindral 
and religious conduct', have heengttiAYimprovedf . ..hy Chri*- 
tianity\ Many selfidh and absurd notion/ . . have been rectified; 
and', as human nature becomes better understood', the pure and 
exalted precepts of our Christian religion', will continue more 
and more to shed their benign iiifluence over the hunan race\ 
IVue Christianity.. will j^ gronn* . i by etety fftepwhieh 
is made in the kliowled^ of nia]i\ 
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SECTION vm. 

ne Wiidom ^md Mdjtity of Qod^ attested hy the Works if 
Creation.— 4>1IL. Crai,misr$. 

U is truly a Chtistiaii exercise' . • to extract a sentiment of i>i«Qr flma 
the works and the appearances of natnre\ I( has the authority of the 
Sacred Writers npoa its dide', a&d erea our Saviour himself^ . . gives 
it the weight aad the solemnity of his examikle\ " Behold the lilies cf 
the field' : they toil not'^ neither do they spm' ; yet yonr heavenly Fw- 
ther carefh for Uiem\'' He e^tiatee on the bemtyof a sina^e flowei^^ 
aad draws from it the deUghtfol aif naieat of coAfidence in God\ He 
gives aa to see', thai taste may be Combined with piety^, and that the 
^une heart may be occtkpied with aH Aat is serious in the conteaiqpla* 
tioDs of religion', and', at the l^ae finM', be alive to the charms aad 
the loveliness of n(ttare\ 

The Psabaist takes a still loftier flightV Ba ka^es the worhl', and 
liAs his jmnginatiott to that mighty ezoanse which spreade above it and 



aroimdit\ He wings his way throagh space', aad WMideis in thought 
over its immeasarablq regions, inatead of a dark and unpec^fAed soli^ 
tade', he sees it crowded wiiii sptendour't aad filled with the energy of 
the Pivine Presende\ Creation rises in its immensity before himV and 
the world', with all it inherits', shrinka into_iiji]enau..ai Aisontempla* 
tioa so vast and so overpoweringV He wonders that he is not over- 
looked amH the grandeur and the varied which are on every side of 
lidm^ ; and'ipassing upward from the maji^ of nature' . . to the majes^^ 
(tf nature's Architect',he exclaims', " Whatis man' . . that thou art aiindr* 
M of him\ or the son of man' . « that thou ahouldst deiaa to visit him^ 1" 

It is not for us to say', whether inspiratioa revealed to the Psalmist 
the wonders Of the modem astronomy\ Bat even admitting the mind 
to be a perfect stranger to the science of these, ealightened times', the 
heavens present to it a great and an elevaliag 8pedaele\ an immense 
concave'^ reposing upon the circular boundary oT ^e world', and the 
innumerable liahte which are saspinded fren on ' higb', moving with 
solemn regularity along its 6nr&ce^. 

It seems to hate been at aight', when the moon and the stars weve 
visible^ and not when the sun haid risen in his stieagth', and thrown a 

SeAdour around him', which bore down and eclipsed all the minor 
ries of the firmament', that the piety of ^le Psalmist was awakened 
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Wthkeonten^ilatioii. AndtkeniinracliintheaeeiiieryQfaiioeiQiiMiI 
tky^ .. to lift the soul to ^^oiaa contemplationN That v^ooof^ and those 
stan^, what are they^l They are detached from the world', and they 
lift you above it\ Yoa feel withdrawn from the earth^, and rise ia 
loftj abetraction aboFe this little theatre of htunan pa^ions and hnmaa 
anzietie8\ The mind abandons itself to reveiy', and is transferred^, ia 
the ecstasy of its thon|^hts^ to distant and unexplored regions\ It sees 
nature in the simpliciQr or its g^reat elements^ ; and it sees the Qod of 
satoie invested with the h%h attributes of wisdom and majesty^. . 

SECTION IX. 

Argument skawing the probabUitff that the Planetary omA^ 
Astral Worlds are Inh(Mted. — ib. 

The hearenly bodies njJ^fn^XjauaU lajsn inhabitant of this earthy only 
on account of the immensity of their distance from it\ When we talk 
of hundreds of millions of miles', It is not to be listened to as incredible^ ; 
lor we should remember' . . that we are tajlking of those bodies, which' 
are scattered over the immensity of ivace'. and that space knows* no 
limit\ The conception is great and difficulty but the ttuth^ . . is unques- 
tionable\ By a process of measwremientf, which it is unnecessary at 

S resent to explain^ we have ascertained', first', the distance"", and then', 
le magTninae'^ of some of those bodies which roll in the firmament^; 
that the sum\ which presents itself to the eye under so diminutive a 
ibnn', is really a gloSe\ exceeding^', by many thousands of times', the 
dimensions or the earth which we inhabit^ : that the nufon itself has the 
magnitude of a worlds : and that even a few of those stars\ which i^ 
pear like so many lucid points to the unassisted eye of the observer', 
expand into lar/^e circles upon the application of the telescope'', and are', 
some of them', mueh kurfrer than the nail which we tread upon\ and to 
which we proudly apply the demonstration of the universe\ 

Now', what is the fair and obvioas presumpHan^? The world in 
which we live', is a round ball of a determined magnitude^ and occu- 
pies its own place in the finnament\ But when we explore the unlim- 
ited tracts of that space which is everywhere around US', we meet with 
etker balls of equal', or superiour', magnitude', and from which our 
earth would eitner be invisible', or appear as small as any pf those 
twittkliag «tacKJvYii^Vt nn* «ma on the canopy of heaven\ Why, then',' 
suppose' . . that this little spot'— little', at least', in the immensity which 
surrounds it'— «hotild be the exekuioe abode of life and of intelligence^ 1 
What reason have we to think' . . that those vUgUier globes which roll 



he is in power', would caU these stately mansions into existence', and 
leave them unoccupied^ 1 

When we cast our eye over the broad sea', and , look at the country 
on the other side', we see nothing but the blue land'., .stretching ob- 
aeureiy over the distant horizon^. We are too far away to perceive the 
richness of its scaaery', or to hear the sound of its population\ Why 
not extend this principle to the still more distsnt parts of the universe' t 
What though', from this remote point of observation', we can see nothing 
but the naked rowndness of yon planetary orbs^ 1 Are we', therefore', to 
aay^, that they are sq many Tast and unpeopled soHMef? that deaola* • 
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tion reigBsin eveiy part of tlie nnirerse bat owr^? that the "whole 
energy of the divine attributes^, is expended on one insignificant 
tomer' . . of these mig^hty wprks^l and tbat^, to this earth alone belongs 
the. bloom of visgeUUion^ or the blessedness of life'^ or the dignity of 
rational and immortal existence? 

But this is not oZT. We have something more than the mere magni' 
Mide of the planets to allege in favour of the idea that thevare inhabit^^ 
We know that this earth turns round upon itself; and we observe^ . . 
that all those celestial bodies which are accessible to such an d£)6erva- 
tion^ have the same movement", , We know that the earth performs a 
yearlv revolution round the swC^g aiid we can detect', in all the planets 
which compose our system^, a revolution of the same kind/, ana under 
similar circumstances^. They have the same succession of day and 
night\ They havd the same agreeable vicissitude of the seasons\ To 
them' . . light and darkness succeed e^ch other^ L?^<^ ^^® gavety of 
summer is followed by the dreariness of winter^. To each of tnem' . . 
the heavens present a^ varied and magnificent a spectacle^ j and this 
earth', the enconqpassing of which', would require the labour of years 
f^om one of its puny inhabitants', is but one of the smaller lights which 
sparkle in their firmament\ 

To them'i as well as to US', has God divided the light from the dark- 
ness^ : and he has called the light' . . day^, and the darlmess' . . he has 
called nighf . He has said', *' Let there be lights in the firmament of 
their heaven', to divide the day froiii the nighf : and let them be for 
, sighs', and for seasons^ and for days', and for years^ : and let them be 
for lights in the firmament of heaven', to give light upon their earth^ ; 
and it was so\" ' And Qod has also made to them' . . great lights^. To 
all of them' . . he has given the sun to rule the dav'; and', to many of 
them' 4 . has he given moons to rule the night^. To them ne has made 
the stars also\ And ^Gk)d has set them in the firmament of heaven', to 
give light unto their earth^, and to rule over the day', and over the 
night\ and to divide the light from the darkness^; and Grod has seen 
that it ivas good\ 

In all these greater arrangements of divine wisdom', we can see that 
Qod has done the same things for the accommodation of the pUmetsf^ 
that he has done for the earth which we inhabit^^ And shall we say', 
that the resemblance stops here', because we are not in a situation to 
observe it' ? Shall we say'^ that this scene of magnificence' . . has been 
called into being'^ merely for the amusement of a few astronomersf 9 
Shall We measure the counsels of heaven l^ the narrow importance of 
the human faeuUiea/? or shaUl we coneeive', that silence and solitude 
reign throughout the mighty empire of nature' 1 thdt the greater jpart 
of creation is an empty parade' 1 ttnd that not a worshipper of the 
Divinity is to be founcl through the wide extent of yon vast and im- 
measurable regions'? 

• It lends a delightful confirmation to the argument', when', from the 
growing periecticn of our instruments', we can discover a new point fk 
resemblance between, our earth and the other bodies of the planetary 
iinrstero\ It is now ascertaiipied', not merely that all of them have their 
day and night', and their vicissitudesof seasons', and that some of them 
have their moons to rule their night', and alleviate the darkness of if ; 
but we can see of one', that its surfkce rises into inequalities\ that it 
swells into mountains and stretches ilito valleys^ ; of another', that it is 
surrounded by an atmosphere which may support the respiration of 
animals' ; of a third', that clouds are formed And suspeitdect over it', 
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iphkli iktyvaxiSal^i6 {I «ti Ui« bldbm ftAd loxariaace of Teg«IUii3i^ ; 
9mA of « foQitV, thirt', as its winter ftdTanees^i a white colour ^>reafls 
over its nortiieni regnioftB^, aad that^, on Uie approach of saramer'j Hds 
YPlutcnees is diisipajecr'^-^viaff loom to suppose^ that the t^emaat of 
tbater abounds in it\ that it rises by eraporation into its altmonihere\ 
that it freeaes upon tne a|)piicati(^ of coUl^, that it is precipitated in the 
imm of SAOw^i whleh corers the grotind with its fleecy mantle', and 
. melts away from the heat of a more vertical sun^ ; and that other 
Worlds bear a resemblance ito oyr own^ in the same yeai^ round of 
tmieficent and interesting changes^^ 



SECTION X 

Shall wtwr^y tfaen^ of thes9 iraSt htminiUriies', that they were creatod 
in vaimf ? Irare they called into existence for no other purpose than 
iQ throw a tide of naeleW ^dendowr qrer the sc^tndes of immensitv' 1 
Our 99m is only one of these luminaries^^ and we Imow that he hu 
iifoflds in histrain\ Why shobld we strip the r^d of this princely at- 
tendance^ 1 Why in&y ftot each of them be the centre of his own 
9iiSt9m\ and gtv^ li^ht to his own worlds'' ? It is tnie^, that we have seen 
then^ not'; but% could the ^e of man take its flight into those distant 
regions', it would lose sight of our little world before it had reached tbei ' 
outer liinils cf our s^stem^ \ the greater planets would disappear in 
their tnfn^ :^befote it had described a small portion of that abyss whidi 
separates ils from the fixed stars', the sun would decline into a litde 
spot', and all its splendid retinue of worlds', Would be lost in the obscu- 
rity of distance^ ;~46 would', at lasf, shrink into a small', indivisible 
utanC', and all that doutd be seen of this magn^cent system', would he 
trednced to the glimmering of a little star\ 

Why resist') any longer, the grand and interesting condumtC? Each 
of these stars majr be the tdkjbh'of a system as vast and as splehdid as 
the one ^hich we inhabit^. Worlds roll in these distant regions^ ; and 
these worlds li^ust W the m&nsions of life and intelligences In yon 
gilded iMknopy of heaven', we see the broad aspect of the universe^ 
where each shining point preaenls us with a sun', and each stm'. With 
a sjTStem of worlds^;^ where the Divinity reigns in all the grandeur of 
his attributes^ ;->-where he peoples imi^eilsity with his wonders', and^ 
in the greatness Of hi&strehgth^, travtels through the domini<ms of one 
vast and unlimited monarchy^. . 

The contemplation has no limits^. If we ask for the rumter of suns 
4nd of systemsr, the unassisted eye of man can take in a thousetntOf and 
the best telescope', eigkbp millions^, "Bntfandif can take its flight mr be- 
yond the ken 6t eye or of teleBcope\ Shall we have the bohhiess to 
^y\ that there is nothing there'? ---iheiX the wcmders of the Almighty 
are at an end'?-^ihBX the creative energy of Gkxl has sunk into repose\ 
because the im^tgination is enfeebled by the magnitude of its efforts' 1 - 

To all eye th&t could spread itself over the whole system of worlds^ 
the maasicm Whick accommodates our species^, icnight be so very small 
US to lie wrapped up in microscopical concealment^. What is 8eei^^ 
may be nothing to What is mn&ef^ f for what is seen') is limited by the 
raT^e ofowr iitstnmetUs\ What is unseen', has no limit'; and^ though; 
all which the eye of man can take in^ or which his fancy can frasp^^i 
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were swept away^, there imght still remain a more annle Mi er^ 
which' the Divinity mav expatiate', and which he may ha^e peopled 
with innumerable worlais\ •- 

If the whole visible creation were to disapjpear^, it would leave H 
solitude behind it^; but to the'infinite Mind', that can take in the Whole 
system of nature^, this solitude might be ik^Mtn^^— a smalK nnoccnpied 
point in that immensity which sorronnds it', and which he may have 
nlled with the wonders of his omniiK)tence^. Though this earth were to 
be Im/nUup"', Uioughthe trumpet of iXAdissoUiHonw^tt sounded^ l^ongh 
yon sky were to pass awav as a scroll', and every visible gloiy which 
the finger of the Divini^ nas inscribed npon it', were to be put out for 
ever'— an event so awful to us, and to ev^ry world in our YiciniJtf^ by 
which so man/ suns would be extinguished', and so many varied scenes 
of life and or population would rush into f|Drgetfulness'— what is it in 
the high scale of the Almighty's workmanship^ % a mereMrerf\ which', 
though scattered into nothing', would leave- the universe of God one 
entire scene of greatness and of majesty^. 

Though Uis earth and thes$ heavens were to disappear', there are 
other worlds which roll afar^ : the light of other Sims', shmes upon them'; 
and the sky which mantles them', is garnished with other stars\ Is it 
presumption to say', that the moral world extends to these distant and 
unknown regions^ 7 that they are occupied with peopW 7 that the chari- 
ties of hoTM and of neighbou/rhood flourish there' 1 that the praises of 
God are there lifted up', and his goodness rejoiced in'1 that pUty has its 
temples and its offerin^sf 7 and that the richness of the divvne attribute'^ 
is there felt and^admilred hj intelligent worshippers' 1 

And what is this world m the immensity which teems with thmb" ?■ 
and what are they who occupy itM The universe at lar^, would - 
suffer as little in its splendour and variety by the destruction of our 
planet', as the verdure and sablime magnitude of a forest', would suffer 
by the fall of a single leaf\ The leaf . . quivers on the branch 
which supports it\ Itiies at the mercy of the slightest accident\ A 
breath of wind' . . tears it from its stem^ and it lights on the stream of 
water which passes undemeath\ In a moment pf time', the life which 
we know by the microscope', it teems with', is extinguished^ ; and', an 
occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man and on the scale of his 
observation', carries in it', to the m3rriads which people this little le&f , 
an event as terrible and as decisive as the destruction of a world^. 

Now', on the grand scale of the universe', ipe\ the occupiers of this 
little ball', which performs its little round among the suns and the sys- 
tems that astronomy has unfolded', — we may feel the same littleness', 
and the same lnsecurity\ We differ from the leaf^ only in this cir- 
cnmstance\ that it would require the operation of greater elements to 
destroy us"". But these elements eosist. The fire 'v^ich rages within', 
may lift its devouring energy to the surface of our planet', and trans- 
form it into one wide and wastmg volcano''. The sudden formation of 
elastick matter in the bowels of the earth'-^and it lies within the agency 
of known substances to accomplish this'— may explode it into frag" 
ments''. The exhalation of noxious air from below', may impart a 
virulence to the air that is around us^ ; it may affect the delicate propor- 
tion of its iuji^redients' ; and the whole of animated nature may 
wither and die under the malignity of a tainted atmo$phere\ A 
blazing comet m^Y cross this fated planet in its orbit', and realize to it 
all the terrours which superstition has eonceived of it\ 

These are changes whioh may happen in a single ifisUmb ofitme\ 
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nd mpImI whkk wMog known in the present system ci t]ii]i»^ 
nofKMs 08 with any security^. They might not awiUkiUae the eua&% 
Dat they wonld umpecple it^ ; and we^,^ who tread its snr&ce with aaeh 
firm and assured footst^s', are at the mercy of devouring dements. 
whieV, if let loose npon ns by the hand of the Almighty', would spreaa 
solitude^ and silence', and death, over the dominions of the worlcT. 

Mow', it is this HUUness\ and this ifuecuriify which make the protee- 
tion of the Almi^ity so dear to us\ and which bring', with such em- 
phasis', to every pious bosom', the holy lessons of humility and grati- 
tnde\ The God who sittath above', and who presides in high authority 
over all Worlds', is mindfid of mafC" / and', tnon|fh at this moment his 
energy is felt in the remotest provinces of creation', we may feel the 



t security in his providence', as if we were the objects of his un- 
divided caie\ 

It is not for us to bring our minds up to this mysterious agency'. 
But', such ia the incomprehensible fact, that the same Being', whose eye 
is abroad over the whole universe', gives vegetation to every blade of 
grmss\ and motion to every particle of Mood which circulates through 
the veins of the minutest anu^nal^ ; thaf , though his mind takes into its 
comprehensive grasp', immeik^ity and all its wonders', I am as much 
known to him', as ii I were the single object of his attention^ ; that he 
marks all my ihmgkU' ; that he gives birth to every feeling and every 
aovement within me^; and that', with an exercise of power which 1 
can neither describe nor comprehend', the same God who sits in the 
highest heavan', and reigns over the priories of the firmamenf , is at my 
right hand/ to give every breath which I draw', and every comfort 
which I en/oy\ 

SECTION XI. 

Pleasures of Hope, — ^Cahpb^ll. 

With thsr, swd«t Hope', resides the heavenly light' 
That pours remote^ rapture on the sight^ : 
Tl^ne is the charm of life's bewildered wfty'. 
. That c&Us each slumbering passion into play\ 
Waked by thy touch', I sd6 the sister band', 
On tiptoe watching', start at thy command', 
And ny where'er thy mand&te bids them stddr', 
To pleasure's path', or glory's bright car66r\ 

Primfival HOpdM the Aonian mases s&y'. 
When man and n&ture mourned their first dec&y' ; 
When every form of death^, and every" wo', 
Shot from malignant stars to earth beloW ; 
When murder b&red her arm', and rampant war' 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car'; 
When pSace and mercy', banished from the plain', 
Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven agam' j 
All', all forsook the friendless', guilty mind', 
. But hdpe', the charmer', lingered stul behlnd\ 
< Thus', while Elijah's burning whSdls prepare^ 
From Carmel's heights to swsdp the ftdlds of air', 
The prophet's mantle', ere his night began'. 
Dropped on the world'— « sacred gift to man\ 
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Aiupieioas HdpV t in thy swSM garden gt&m* 
Wrdaus for each tolV, a charm for every w6^ : 
Won by their swdfits', in nature's langaid hocur' 
The wajTwOrn piigrim sddks thy summer bower*^ ; 
Thdre^, as the wild bd6 mnrmnrs on the wing'^ 
What pdacefal drSams thyhandmaid qiirits bnn|^ I 
What viewless forms th' iBoIian organs pl&y^, 
And 8w6dp the farrowed lines of anxious thought aw&y^. 

Angel of life^I thy glittering wings mlore' 
Earth's loneliest bounds', and Ocean's wildest 8h0re\ 
Lo'I to the wintry winds the pilot yields' 
His bark carddriug o'er unlathomed fislds^ ; 
Now on Atlantick waves he rides afar', 
Where Andes', gfant of the western star', 
With mOteor-standard to the winds unfurled', 
Lodes', from his throne of clotkds', O'er half the worUP. 

Now far he swoops', whore scarce a summer somes' 
On BOhring's rocks', or GrOOnland's naked Isles^: 
Cold on his midnight watch the brOOzes blow' 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snOw^: 
And waft', across the wave's tumultuous roar', 
The wolfs long howl from Onalacka's shore\ 

P6dr child of danger\ nursling of the stonn\ 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form^ 1 
Rocks\ waves', and winds', the shattered bark deUj^; 
Thy heart is sad\ thy home is fhr away\ 

But Hope can here her moonlif ht vigils kOOp', 
And sing'. . to charm the spirit of the crsop\ 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole'. 
Her visions w&rm the watchman's pensive sOul\ 
His native hills^, that rise iu happier climes', 
The grot\ that heard his song or other times', 
His cottage home^, his bark of slender sail\ 
His glasinr lake', and broomwood-blossomed vale'. 
Rush on nis thought^ ; he sweeps before the wind', 
Treads the loved shore he sighed to lOave behind'^ ; 
Moots at each step a friend's familiar face'. 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace^ ; 
Wipes ftom her chook the rapture-spOakingtOaT', 
Ana clasps', with manv a sigh', his cnildren doai^ : 
While', long neglected', but at length caressed', 
His faithfhl dog salates the smiling guest\ 
Points to the master's eyes' (where'er thev roam') 
His wistful face's and whines a welcome iiOme\ 

Friend of the brave^ I in peril's darkest hOOr', 
Intrepid virtue looks to thOO for no^er^ ; 
To thOO the heart its trembling nomace yields'. 
On stormy floods and carnage-covered fiolds'. 
When Ihmt to fit>nt the bannered hosts combine'. 
Halt ere they close', and form the dreadful line'. 
When all is still on death's devoted soU', 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toir : 
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As rings* liis glittering tth^, he lifts on high' 
The dauntless brow', and spirit-speaking m^; 
Hftils in his he&rt the triumph ^et to come', 
And hetrs thy stormy mOsick m the drum\ 

SECTION xE ~ 

Address to Greece, — ^Btron. 

He'. . who hath bent him o'er the dead'. 
Ere the first day of death' . . is fled', 
The first dark day of nothingness^, 
The last' . . of danger and distress', 
(Before dec&y's eff&cing fingers' 
Have swept the lines where beaotjr lingers',) 
And marked the mild', angelick air\ 
The raptnre of repdse' . . that's thdre', 
The fixed', yet tender', traits that strdak' 
The languor of the placid ch6£k', 
And'— but for that sad', shrouded eye' 

That fires not^, wins not\ w6eps not' . . now', 

And but for that chill', cb&ngeless brow', 
Where cokl obstruction's apathy' 
App&ls the gazing mourner's heart', 
As if to him' . . it could imnart' 
The doom he dreads', ret dwells upon';— 
' Yes^, but for iMse'^y and[ those alone', 
Some m6ments\ &y', one treacherous hMu^ 
He still migkt dotibt the tyrant's power^; 
So fkiT\ so c&lm\ sO softly sOalea', 
The first', last look by death revealed^ : 
Such is the aspect of this share'" ; 
'Tis OitEficE', out living QrOOce'. . . nO mOre^I 
So coldly sweet\ so dettHu fi&ir', 
We StaH"^ ... for soul' . . is wanting thOre\ 
Hers' . . is the loveliness in death'» 
That parts not quite with parting breath^; 
But beatitv'. . with that fearful bld6m', 
That htie^. . which haunts it to the <dm4\ 
Expression's last receding r&y\ 
A gilded h&lo' . . hovering round decay\ 
The f&rewell bSam of feOling^ . . past aw&y^ ! 
Spa rk of that fiame', perchance' . . of heavenlv birth', 
Which gleams', but warms no more its cherished eaith\ uV 

Qlime of the unforgotten hr&ve'' I q 

Whose land' . . from plain to mountain-cave', 
y/7asfreedom*s home% or glory's grave^ — 
Shrine of the migkhf ! can it W^ 
That thiy . . is all remains of thd^ 1 
Anproach^, thou craven', crouching slIvi^ : 

s&y\ is not this Thermopylaf 7 
These waters bltle' . . that round you lave'— - 

Oh'! servile offspring of the frOO'— 
Pronounce what su^^ what shared . . is t&if^ •* 
The gvif, the r<»cit of Salavds^ t 
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These scenes'— their story aot unknown^^ 
Arise', and make again your Own^; 
SDatcn from the ashes of your sires' 
The embers of their former f !res^ ; 
And he who', in the strife expires', 
Will add to theirs a n&me of fSar' 
That tyranny shall qudke to hear^, 
And leave his sons a hope', a f&me' 
They', too', will rather iW., than shAme^ : 
For' . .freedom^s battle' . . once begmi', 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son'. 
Though baffled oft', is ever won"". 

Bear witness^ Greece', thy living page', 
Attest it', many a deathiess age^ : 
While kings', m dusty darkness'. . hid', 
Have left a nameless pyramid', 
7%y heroes', though the general doom' 
Hath swept the column from their tdmb\ 
A mighlier monument command^, 
The mountains' . . of their native land\ 
There points thy muse to stranger's eye' 
The graves of tnose that cannot dle^. 

'Twere long to tell\ and sad to trace' 
Each step from splendour to disgrace^ ; 
Enough^ — no foreign foe could quell' 
Thy sdul', till from tteeZ/ .. it feir : 
Yes\ self^dsement led the way' 
To villain-bonds and despot-swfty\ 



SECTION xin. 

7%e Passions. — Collins. 

When Mnsick', heavenly maid', was yoiing\ 
While yet in early Greece she sung', 
The Passions oft', to hear her shell', 
Thronged arotmd her ma^^ck cell' 
Exulting^, trembling^ raging', fainting^, 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting^ ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind' 
Dismrbed\ d.elighted\ raised', refined^; 
Till once', 'tis said', when all were fired', 
Filled with fury\ rapt\ inspired'. 
From the supportinpp myrtles round'. 
They snatched her mstruments of sound^ ; 
And', as they oft had heard apart' 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art'. 
Each' (for madness ruled the honr^) 
Would prove his own expressive powcr^. 

First', Fear\ his hand', its skill to try', 
Amid the chords bewildered laid'. 

And back recoiled^, he knew not why', 
E'en at the sound himself had made\ 
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Nezf , Anger rushed^ : his eyes on fire^, 
la lightnings owned his secret stings^ ; 



In one rude clash he strack the lyre^ 

And swept', with harried hand^ the string8\ 
With wofol measures wan Despair', 

Xiow', sullen sounds his g:rief oeguiled^ ; 
A solemn^ stranee', and mingled air^ | 

'Twas sad by fits', by starts 'twas wild\ 
But thou\ O Hope', with eyes so fair', 

What was thy delighted measured 

Still it whispered promised pleasure', 

And bade the lomy scenes at distance hair! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong^; 

And', from the rocks^, the woods\lhe vale'. 
She called on echo still', through all the song^ ; 

And', where her sweetest theme she chose', 

A soft', responsive voice was heard at eveiy close^ ; 
And Hope enchanted smiled', and waved her golden hair\ 

And longer had she sung' ;— but', with a frown', ' 
Revenue impatient rose^ : 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down', 

And', with a withering look', 
The war-denouncing trumpet took'. 
And blew a blast so loud and dread', 
Were ne'er prophetick sounds so full of wo^ : 

And ever ana anon, he beat' 

The doubling drum\ with furious heat^ ; 
And though', sometimes', each dreary pause between', 

Dejected Pity', at his side', 

Her soul-subduing voice applied', 

Yet still he kept his wild', unaltered mien'. 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from his head\ 
Thy numbers'. Jealousy', to naught were fij[ed\ 

aid proof of thy distressful state' : 
Of difiering themes the veering song was mired^ ; 

And now it courted Love^ now', raving', callea on Hate^. 

With eyes upraised', as one inspired', 

Pale MelancnoljT sat retired' ; 

And from her wild', sequestered seaf , 

In notes by distance made more sweef, 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive souP; 
' And', dashing soft from rocks around'. 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound^ ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole' ; 

Or', o'er some haunted stream', with fond delay*, 
Round a holy calm difiusing', 
Love of peace', and lonely musing'. 

In hollow murmurs died away\ 

But', O' ! how altered was its sprightlier tone'. 
When Cheerfulness', a nymph of healthiest hue'. 

Her bow across her shoulaer flung'. 
Her buskins gemmed with morning aew'. 

Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket run^, 
The hunter's. caU'» to faun and dryad known'. 



Chap. y. alexandsr's feast. S^ 

The oakHsrowned sisters', and their chtste-eyed qjEie^'i ' 

Satyrs and sylran bovs were seen"", 

Peejxing from forth their allejrs green^ t 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leaped op', and seized his beeeheA apMJr\ 
Last came Joy's ecstatick trial' :. 

He^ with yiny eiown advancing', 

First to the lively pii>e his hand ^dressed^ : 
But soon he saw the oris^^, awakening viol\ 

Whose sweet', entrancing voice he loved the bcsf : 
Thev would have thought^ who heard the strain', 

They saw in Tempers vale her native maids', 

Amidst the festal', sounding shades^, 
To some unwearied minstrel dandng^, 
While', as his flying fingers kissed the strings^, 
Love framed with Mirth', a gay', fantaStick roimd' : 

Loose were her tresses seen', her zone unbound^ ; 
And he', amidst his frolick play', 

As if he would the charmmg air repay^, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wiiig8\ 

SECTION XIV 

Alexander's Feast; or^ 7%e Power of Muridk 

AN ODE FOR ST. CSCILIA's DAT. — ^DI^TBSlf. 

'Twas' . . at the royal feast', for Persia' . . won' 

By Philip's warlike son' : — 
Aloft' . . in awful state', 
The godlike hero sat' 

On his imperial throne'. 
His valiant peers' . . were placed around^, 
Their brows' . . with roses and wiUi myrtles bottftd^ : . 

So should desert in arms be crowned'. 
The lovely Thais' . . by his side' 
Sat', like a blooming', eastern bride', 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride^ •— 



Happy^ happy', happy . . pair' I 
None but the brave\ 



None . . but the brav^, 
None bui' . . the brave', deserve* . , die fiUi*. 
Timo— theus' . . placed on high'j 

Amid the tuneful choj^, 

With flying fingers touched the lyr^: 
The^rembhng notes' . . a^end the sl^, 

And heavenlv joys inspire^. 
The song began from Jove\ 
Who left his blissfVil seats above'; 
(Such is the power of mighty love* I) ' 
A dragon's fiery form'.. . belied the god* : 
Sublime' . . on radiant spheres he rode', 

When he to fair Oljrmpia' . .pressed', 
And stamped an image of himself*, a sovereign of fhi) Worlds, 

The listening crowd' . . admire the lofty sound' ; 
A present deity', they about ^aronnd' ; 



nLsenoiif m rosmr* 



A fmmXitMffUm vMdtad mfr" . . tAomti 



etnr .. tlie monarch houi^ } 
thagod^; affeoCftonod'; 
10 8hak« the qphereii^. 



Tlajmlw of Baeehm^, thtnT, the iweet nrasieiHi i 
OrBaeehni^, ever ikii' . . aad ever voaDg\ 
The jcrflj god in triamph eom^ I 
Soond the trampet^; beet the dmns^; 
Flushed with a purple grace^i 
He shows his honest ftee^ ; 
Row give the hautboys breath^— he eomes"^ ! heoa wei* I 
Bacdkns^, ever fair and ervr Toang', 
Drinking jots' . . did first onfain^: 
Baeehns' blessinAs' . . are a treaBUie^ i 
DriakilM^ . . is the soldier's pleasure^: 
Bkh'.. the treasure': 
8weef . . the pleasure^: 
flvtet' . . is pleasure' . . after paia\ 

floothed with the sound', the king grew Tain^ ; 
FVMight all his battles o'er anin^ ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes'^ and thriee heslew the ■laai\ 

The master saw the madness nse^ ; 
His g]owitt|; cheeks^ his ardent eyes^ ; 
And', while he hearen and earth defied'. 
Changed his hand', and checked his pride\ 
He chose a monruAii muse', 
Soft pity to infhse^: 
Be sung ]!>arius\ rreat end good'» 
By too severe a fate', 
naien^, fiOlen', faUen', fUlen', 
FUlen'. . doom his high estate', 
And welfriag in his blood^ : 
Deserted ai his utmost need' 
By those his fi>rmer bounty M', 
On the bare earth' . . exposed he lies'. 
With not a friend' . . to close his eyes\ 

With downcast look' . . the joyless Tietor ear, 
Rerolring in his altered soul'. 

The various turns of fiUe below^ s 
And now and then', a sigh he stole', 
And wears' . . began to flow*^. 
Vm nfghty master' . • smiled to see' 
Thatlove was in the next degree^ ; 
"Twas but a kindred sdnnd to move'. 
For pity' . . melts the mind to love\ 
Softly sweets, in L^rdian measures', 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures'^ ; 
War', he sung', is toil and trouble^ $ 
Honour', but an empty bubble^ ! 
Kever ending', stiH beginninj ' 
' Fluting still', and still destroy 
fflhe world be worth thv wu 
Thinlr', (V! think it worth e 



Ohap. y. alsxander's fbast. tSf. 

LoTely Thais' . . sits beside thee^ : 
Take the good' . • the gods provide thee^ : 
The many' . . rend the skies with loud applause^ ; 
So', love' . . was crowned'; but musick' . . won the eai]M\ 
The pnnce', unable to conceal his pain', 
Gazed on the fair' 
Who caused his care^ ; 
And sighed', and looked^ : s^hed', and looked^ ; 
Sighed', and looked'; ana sighed again^: 
At length', with love and wine at once ororessed', 
The vanquished victor' .... sunk Upon jier toeaK^*. 
Now strike the golden lyre again^ ; 
A loader yef , and yet a Ipuder strain^ c 
Break his bands ofsleep asunder\ 
And rouse him', like a rattlif^peid of UitBider\ 
Hark^ \ hark^ t the horrid sound^ 
Has raised up his head', 
As awaked from the dead*^ $ 
And', amazed^ he stares around^. 
RevengeM revengeM TimotheUs cries*^ :««-^ 
See the furies arise^ ; 
See the snakes that they rear'. 
How they hiss in their h^ii^, 
And the sparkles that flash Arom their ty^ I 
Behold a ghastly band\ 
Each a Wrch. in his hamT I 
These^are Orecian ghosts' . . that in battle were slain', 
And', unburied', remain' 
Inglorioas <m the plain\ 
Give the vengeance' . « due to the valiant crew\ 
Behold' ! how they toss their torches on high^ I 
How they pK)int to the Persian abodes', 
And ^[litteriDg temples of their hostile gods^ I 
The pnnces applaud with a ftirious joy'. 
And the king seized a flambeau with ^al todestroj^t 
Thais' . . led the way'. 
To light him to his prey^; 
And', like another Helen', fired another Troy\ 
Thus', long ago'. 

Ere heaving bellows' . . learned to blow', 
While organs yet were mute', 
Timotheus', with his breathing flute' 
And sounding lyre', 
CouM swell the soul to rage^, or kindle soft d«ire\ 
At last' . . divine Cecilia came\ 
Ihventress of the vocal franie\ 
The sweet enthusiasts', from her sacred stars' 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds', 
And added length to solemn sounds'. 
With nature's mother wif , and arts unknown I 
Let old Timotheus' . . yield the prize\ 

Or both divide the crown^ : 
Bb^ . . raised a morkU to iheskWi 
Ski" . . drew an angel' . . liMOiiX 
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